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ON THE BEGINNING OF THE CENTURY. 



Psalm cii. 27. 

" Thou art the same: and thy years shall 
not fail. " 

The commencement of a new year is an 
event which leads even the most thought- 
less to some degree of reflection. There 
is something always solemn in the return 
of these stated memorials of time. They 
call upon us to some review of our con- 
duct in the years that are past, and to 
some estimate of what we have gained or 
have lost in our commerce with the world. 
VOL. r, A 
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They remind us of the progress of time^ 
and of our own progress to eternity. But, 
far more than all, they remind us of our 
dependence upon Him, who is " the An- 
cient of Days;" who, while we change, 
** is still the same," and " whose years 
" alone shall never fail. " 

Life^ while it thus is passing from us 
all, leaves us the sense of its importance. 
It was given us for the greatest and most 
magnificent purpose. It was given us by 
Him who alone is good, that we might 
advance in knowledge, in virtue, and in 
happiness ; that we might rise in the sys- 
tem of being to some unknown ends of 
moral and intellectual perfection ; and 
that, at the last, under the light of the 
Sun of Righteousness, we might join 
" that innumerable multitude of all na- 
" tions, and kindred, and tongues, wha 
** stand before the Throne and the Lamb 
** for ever. " 
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On the return, then, of those seasons 
by which we number our days, it iS wise 
in us to think how our years have hitherto 
been employed ; what it is that we have 
been doing in the time we have enjoyed ; 
and whether we have indeed been fulfilling 
the great ends for which we were brought 
into being. Meditations of this kind be- 
come us all ; and, while they remind us 
of the magnificent purposes for which we 
were born, they fit ils to enter upon a 
new year with comfort and resolution. 1 
pray God that it may be with these so- 
lemny but elevated sentiments, that all of 
us may now enter upon the new season, 
which is given us by " Him that liveth 
" for ever. " 

At this time, however, my brethren, we 
have entered upon a greater period. The 
same hour which closed the year, cloSed 
also a Century of years, and, what is to" 
lis more important, it closed the eight-' 
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eenth century of the religion of Him 
<* who has brought Life and Immortality 
** to light by his Gospel. '' There are in- 
numerable reflections which will arise in 
every thoughtful mind upon so splemn 
and 80 unusual an occasion. The course 
of time has led us, as it were, to a higher 
eminence in the prospect of human na* 
ture. . The past and the future seem 
more distinctly to lie before us, and a 
solemn pause is afforded us, in which 
we can more truly estimate, what life 
has brought, and what it is to bring. — ; 
The moment itself is profuse in instruc- 
tion ; and I shall limit myself to suggest 
to you some of those simple and obvious 
reflections, which seem most naturally to 
arise from the circumstances in which we 
now assemble. 

1. The first and the most powerful of 
these reflections, is that of our dependence 
upon *' Him who inhabiteth eternity. " 
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VVc are arrived, in our generation, at the 
opening of the nineteenth age of the Re- 
ligion of Christ, and we have presented, 
this clay, to the Throne of Heaven, the 
same petitions which have been offered by 
the faithful who have gone before us, in 
every age of that memorable time. They 
are all now mouldering in their graves ; 
but He that made them never dies. The 
same ear wliich listened to their petitions, 
now listens to ours. The same spirit which 
was in the midst of them, and the infant 
assemblies of the Church, is in these mo- 
ments in the midst of us, and of every 
congregation that is met in his name : 
and the same arm, which, in every diffi- 
culty or danger, has made the Church of 
Christ triumphant to our day, is still up- 
lifted to protect the progress of the " ever- 
" lasting Gospel. " There is something, 
my brethren, inexpressibly consoling to 
the weakness of humanity, in this reHec^ 
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tioQ : while we stand as it were amid the 
xuins of time, and see the races of men 
thus successively rising and falling before 
us, we see, at (he same time, the !IStemal 
Mind that goyems the whole design. We 
see a system carrying on, in which aU 
things ^ are working together for good" 
to the wise and to the virtuous; aud 
which is to close at last, ^^ in honour, iq 
^ gloiy, and in immortality. '' . Medita'? 
dons of this kind are fitted to strengtheq 
and elevate every heart They are fit. 
t^ to ^ve a voice to time as it passes, 
and to make it speak to us of the gQodrr 
ness S* of Him who liveth fca: ever and' 
*^, ever, '* They are fitted sdll more to 
prostrate us in the evening of a new 
age^ before the Throne of £^temity; to 
dispose ua to cast aU our cares upon that 
(jrod who careth for us; and to subject 
every thought and desire of our own, tQ 
^e will of Hi^, in whom ^Ign^ as^e ^\ 
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the treasures of wisdom, " and who " 
alone " was, and is, and is to come. " 

2. In descending from this first and 
greatest reflection, we are led to consider, 
in the second place, the nature of diat 
age, of which we have witnessed the close. 
Every thing tells us that there is some 
progress going on in Nature, — sonic ad- 
vance of the human race, either to im- 
provement or degradation ; and it is 
natural to us to inquire, whether tlie 
age which is gone is likely to transmit 
happiness or misery to posterity. In 
this respect, also, my brethren, we have 
much reason for consolation. The cen- 
tury which has now left us, has doubt- 
less been one of the most distinguished 
in the annals of human nature. It suc- 
ceeded ages of iiidencss and barbarism, 
and has fully discharged its duties Jn the 
improvement of humanity. Nations who 
before lay in darkness and ignorance, 
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have emerged into day, and taken thdr 
position upon the theatre of society. A 
new wcxld has risen with gigantic steps 
into maturity, and already begins to dis- 
play the lights of knowledge, and the 
wealth of industry. The boundaries of 
that world we inhabit have at length been 
explored : and a path is opened for the 
introduction of the Gospel to the remotest 
habitations of man. 

In the progress which will for ever dis- 
tinguish the eighteenth century, our own 
coimtry, my brethren, has taken an ex* 
alted share. In the course of a period, 
so long for the instability of man, we 
have enjoyed the greatest portion of na- 
tional happiness and prosperity that has 
ever fallen to the lot of the societies of 
men. The crimes and agitations of a for- 
mer age have expired : aiid the constitu- 
tion of our land has settied into that wise 
balance of power and of liberty, which 
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no speculation of philosophy could have 
foreseen, but which is now substantiated, 
for the instruction of the future world, by 
the evidence of a hundred years of un- 
precedented welfare, and of expanding 
prosperity. Even in the present mo- 
ments, my brethren, an event has taken 
place, which promises to give no mean 
addition to the prosperity and dignity of 
the empire. Tlie union with our sistex 
kingdom, so long wished for by the vrise 
and benevolent, and so long opposed by 
national, and, above all, by religious pre- 
judices, at length, by the perseverance 
of the legislative wisdom, dignifies the 
opening of the new century : and I trust 
in God, that the same sound of public re- 
joicing which announced it to us, will an- 
nounce to that long neglected, and perhaps 
oppressed people, the commencement of 
a new era of wealth, of liberty, and of 
happiness. 
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The age which is past has left us an- 
other subject of national gratulation, -~ 
that, I mean, of the extension which it 
has given to human knowledge. In no 
age, certainly, has the spirit of science 
so fully been awakened, or so general- 
ly disseminated : and were we to com- 
pare the state of knowledge at the begin- 
ning and the end of the period we are 
considering, the step which the human 
mind has made in that time would ap- 
pear almost incredible. On every side, 
indeed, the boundaries of science have 
been enlarged ; our acquaintance with na- 
ture increased; and the labours of philo- 
sophy withdrawn from visionary specula- 
tion, to those practical ends by which 
humanity may be bettered or improved. 
Under this influence, the arts of social 
life have been cultivated with unprece- 
dented success ; the foundations of nation- 
al wealth and greatness have been inv^sti- 
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gated ; and that great doctrine first tauglif 
from the schools of science, which unites 
national prosperity with national justice, 
and which will one day reduce tlie con- 
duct of nations to the strictest rules of 
Christian benevolence. But, above all, the 
extension of knowledge has ministered to 
the happiness of men, by the support 
which it has afiforded to the cause of re- 
ligionj' — not only in the memorable la- 
bours of those who have either displayed 
the beauty, or demonstrated the truth of 
Christianity, — ^but also in the unparalleled 
discoveries with which, in the age that is 
past, the perseverance of science has been 
rewarded, with respect to the Works of the 
Almighty ; — discoveries, in comparison of 
which all former knowledge was trifling ; 
which, at every step, lead us to more 
exalted conceptions of the goodness as 
well as greatness of Him that made us, 
and which have qow engraved tlic name 
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oiF God upon the altar of the universe with 
the hand of demonstration. 

3. I trust I may add, in the third 
place, my brethren, that the age which 
has past has also improved in virtue. 
However much we may still have to re- 
gret the weakness or the vices of our na- 
ture, it were unjust and uncandid not to 
acknowledge, that, in comparison with 
the ages that preceded it, the last age 
has added eminendy to social happiness. 
Many of the barbarities of ancient man- 
ners have been softened ; many of the 
prejudices which divided men from each 
other have been dissolved. Learning and 
knowledge have found their way to every 
rank of mankind; and, while they have 
given new dignity and happiness to the 
higher conditions of society, they have, 
at the same time, improved the conduct, 
while they have elevated the minds of the 
people. But, above all, the virtue which 
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peculiarly distinguishes the last age, is 
that of humanity, — the humanity that 
has sprung from the fountain of the Gos- 
pel ; a humanity not capricious and mo- 
mentary, but principled and enlighten- 
ed ; which directs the labours of the le- 
gislator, as well as the meditations of the 
philosopher ; which, in every moment of 
distress, associates the great and opulent 
in the service of the poor and the dis- 
tressed ; and which, even in the midst of 
war and animosity, unites all the wise 
and benevolent of every Christian nation, 
in the common cause of alleviating the 
distresses, or improving the condition of 
the human race. 

Such, my brethren, is the view which 
we may justly take of the century that 
has passed. And, if it be pleasing to 
think that, under the influence of the 
Gospel of Christ, human nature has, in 
that period, made some advance towards 
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knowledge and happiness, it is, at the 
siaihe time, solemn to remerabef the duties 
that fall upon lis. Id the opening of 2L 
new age, we are thel actors in this great 
system. Upon us It depends, whether 
the progress of mankind is to be stccele^ 
fated or retarded* And there is no sienti- 
ment with which we can more nobly meet 
the season, than the profound conviction,- 
that, upon our conduct, in our difFerertt 
situations or conditions, depends the cha-^ 
racter and happiness of the age that is tor 
follow us. 

4. There is another reflection^ my bre^ 
diren, of a still more solemn kind, which 
must naturally have occurred to us all. 
Of the period of which we have seen the 
beginning! none of us* can see the endi 
Long ere the century closes, all of usj 
young or old, rich or poor, will be num-* 
bered with the dead. " The silver conj 
** will be loosed, " and " the golden^ bowP 
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" broken ; '* and " every spirit " will have 
returned " to the God who gave it. " — 
It is a reflection, in truth, to which no 
ignorance nor barbarity hath rendered the 
human mind insensible. Even amid all 
the licentious worship of antiquity, it was 
upon these occasions the plaintive call of 
the herald, " Come to those solemnities, 
" which no living eye hath seen, and which 
" no eye will see again. " 

Amid this dark and tremendous pro- 
spect* is there no voice which whispers 
to you, my brethren, how good " for you 
" it is to be here : " or that prostrates you 
in these moments before the throne of 
Nature, in " thankfulness to Him " who 
hath given " you the victory, " through 
Jesus Christ your Lord ? " And I was 
" in the spirit (says the evangelist,) upon 
" the Lord's day, and I heard behind me 
" a great voice, as that of a trumpet, 
" saying, I am Alpha and Omega, the 
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^ First and the Last. And I turned to the 
" voice that spake with me, and I saw 
" one like unto the Son of Man, clothed 
" with a garment down to the foot, and 
" girt about with a golden ^rdle. His 
" head and his hairs were white like 
** snow, and his eyes were as a flame of 
" fire, and his voice as the sound of many 
" waters. And when I saw him, I fell 
<< at his feet as dead ; and he laid his 
^ right hand upon me, saying unto me, 
" Fear not, I am the First and the Last, 
** I am He that liveth, and was dead — 
" And behold I am alive for evermore, 
" and have the keys of Hell and of 
« Death. " 

These, my brethren, are the sublime 
anticipations of the tine Christian — ^these 
the hopes which He, " who liveth for ever 
" and ever," hath given to the weakness 
of mortality. It is to that greater world, 
(which, ere this century shall close, all of 
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Us must know) that the eye of piety is 
per;n.inently directed. It ia there that the 
great system of Almighty Wisdom shall 
finally be displayed ; when all doubts 
shall cease, and all anxieties be dispel- 
led ; when this corruptible shall put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall put on 
immortality ; and when all the tears which 
life hatli raised, shall be wiped away for 
ever. 

It is to this great tefmination that time 
is advancing ; every tiling that we see a- 
round us, teaches us that life is an imper- 
fect scene, of which the mighty conclu- 
sion is yet to come : and every year, as it 
passes, takes to a better world some of 
those whom we have loved or honoured. 
In the last receptacle of mortality, the lich 
and the poor " make their bed together j " 
and there we alike deposit the youthful 
head, whose opening virtues are to blossom 
in a nobler clime ; and the " hoary hairs, " 

VOL. I. B 
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which descend at last to the grave, •* full of 
^ years and of honour. " 

This last scene, my brethren, we have 
lately witnessed. The same hours which 
closed the century, closed also the life 
of one, * who, for half its period, has 
been the greatest ornament of the church 
of this land, and who has left to every 
church a model of piety and virtue which 
no age can destroy. Over this recent 
and ever memorable grave, the tears of 
humanity will fall ; but it is not j5t they 
should be the tears of unmanly sorrow : 
it is fit, on the contrary, while we stand 
around it, that our hearts should kindle at 
those ashes which yet are scarcely cold : 
that while we see the *^ death of the 

* The Reverend Dr Hugh Blair. — T}iis great and 
amiable man died a few days before this sermon was 
preached ; and, after the lapse of so many years, I con- 
fess that I have still a melancholy satisfaction m being 
able to pay this humble tribute to a memory which I 
have not ceased to love and to venerate. 
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riphteous, " we should pray that " our 
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?.rd that we should think what is the 
power of that religion, over which the 
" grave hath no victory," and to which 
*' death hath no sting. " Happy, in- 
deed, beyond the usual lot of mortali- 
ty, was that long and venerable life, of 
which, alas ! we have witnessed the close : 
and, to him, " whom He had made good 
" in his sight, " the Almighty dispensed, 
even here, no common measure " of 
" knowledge, and wisdom, and joy, " — 
Happy, in being called into existence 
in the most splendid age of his country, 
in being the friend and contemporary 
of all those who have enlightened or 
adorned it, and in sharing with them in 
the applause and admiration of man- 
kind : — Happy in an old age, in which 
" his eyes waxed not dim, " nor his " na- 
" tural strength decayed, " and In a death, 
a s 
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which, after no long suffering, removed 
him from the service of the " sanctuary be- 
^ low, " to that of the sanctuary above :— 
but happier &r than all, in having de- 
voted the great powers with which he 
was entrusted, to the sole ends of religion 
and virtue ) in being the minister of sal-^ 
vation to ages yet unborn; and in having 
established a name, before which all the 
future generations of man will rise up and 
call it blessed ! 

It is with this illustrious example be- 
fore us, that we enter upon a new age ; 
upon that age, my brethren, in which we 
are all to live, and all to die.— May He who 
liveth for ever and ever, be our Protector 
and Friend ! May He dwell in all our 
hearts, and strengthen all our resolutions, 
and listen to all our prayers. And whatever 
be the scenes that lie before us, may we 
so advance, under His guidance, upon the 
road of mortal life, that in the " last day, 
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** when the Saviour of the world shall 
** come again in his glorious majesty to 
** judge both the quick and the dead, we 
" may all rise to the life immortal, through 
^ Him who reigneth with the Father, and 
" the Holy Spuit, now, henceforth, and 
** for ever ! " 
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Job, xlii. 5. 

" / have heard of Thee by the hearing of 
the ear J but now mine eye seeth Thee. " 

These are the words with which Job 
concludes the interesting account of his 
sufferings and his doubts. After a spe- 
culative and fruitless conversation with 
his friends, to discover the cause of those 
afflictions with which the providence of 
God had visited him, he is represented as 
^t l^st raising his e^es from himself and 
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his own concerns, towards the government 
of Nature : And the Ahiiighty is brought 
forward as spealiing to him from amid the 
whirlwind of his power, and pointing out 
to him, amid his despondence, some of the 
most striking instances in which his great- 
ness and wisdom are manifested in the 
world that surrounds him. Then Job 
answered, in the subHme and memorable 
words of the text, " I have heard of Thee 
" by the hearing of the ear, but now mine 
" eye seeth Thee. " 

The words, my brethren, are still appli- 
cable to MS. Bven now, the greatest and 
most important part of our religious know- 
ledge, our knowledge of the nature and at- 
tributes of " Him that made us, " is :icquir- 
ed solely " by the hearing of the ear. " 
The early instruction of the parent ; the 
occasional hours of reading and medita- 
tion ; and the public exhortations of the 
pulpit, — constitute all that the generality 
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of men know upon the most momentoua 
subject of human information. There are 
few who have been taught in infancy to 
raise their minds to the contemplation of 
His works ; who love to kindle their ado- 
ration at the altar of Nature, or to lose 
themselves in astonishment amid the im- 
mensity of the universe; and who thus 
^' seeing Him with their eyes, " learn to as-, 
sociate the truths of religion with all the 
most valued emotions of their hearts. It 
is the natural consequence of these partial 
views of the Deity, to narrow our con- 
ceptions of hi? being; to chill the native 
sensibility of pur minds to devotion; and 
to render religion rather the gloomy com- 
panion of the church and the closet, 
than the animating friend of our ordinary 
hours. 

Reflections of this kind, my brethren, 
seem very naturally to arise to u§ from, 
the season we experience, and the scenes. 
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we at present behold. In the beautiful 
language of the wise man, " the winter 
*' is now over and gone ; the flowers 
" appear on the earth ; the time of the 
" singing of birds is come, and the voice 
" of the turtle is heard in our land. " — 
In these moments, we are the witnesses 
of the most beautiful and most astonish- 
ing spectacle that Nature ever presents 
to our view. The earth, by an an- 
nual miracle, rises again, as from her 
grave, into life and beauty. A new 
Creadon peoples the wintry desert ; and 
the voice of joy and gladness is heard 
among those scenes which but of late 
lay in silence and desolation. The sun 
comes fortli, " like a bridegroom from 
" his chamber, " to diffuse light and life 
over everything he beholds ; and the 
breath of Heaven seems to brood with 
maternal love over that Infant creation 
it has so lately awakened into being. — ■- 
In such hours, there is a iiatural iinpulse 
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which leads us to meditation and praise. 
We love to go out amid the scenery of 
nature, to mark its progressive beauty, 
and to partake in the new joy of every- 
thing that lives ; — ^and we almost invo- 
luntarily lift our eyes to that Heaven from 
whence cometh the hope of man, " which 
^ openeth its hand, and filleth all things 
** with plenteousness. " Even upon the 
most uncultivated minds, these seasons 
have their influence ; and wherever, over 
the face of the earth, the spring is now 
returning, even amid nations uncheered 
by the light of the Gospel, the poor in- 
habitant is yet everywhere preparing some 
rude solemnity, to express the renewal of 
his joy, and the return of his praise. In 
obedience to this pleasing instinct of re- 
ligion, I shall endeavour, at present, to 
lay before you some of the reflections 
wluch seem most fitted for this season, 
and which may be most useful for the 
ends of piety and virtue. 
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L 1. The first reflection which the re- 
turn of spring presents to us, is with regard 
to the unchangeableness of the power of 
the Almighty. We learn from reason, 
and from scripture, that *' God is un- 
'* changeable, as He is eternal ; that to His 
*' years there is no end : that He was, and 
" is, and is to come. " All this is the 
" hearing of the ear. ' In the present 
hours " our eyes may see it. " It is 
but a little time, when the earth around 
us, like the chaos from which it sprung, 
was without form and void, and when 
darkness dwelt over the face of the deep. . 
It is now, as in the astonishing hour of 
creation, lighted up into life and order. 
The great word of existence has again 
gone forth ; — every breeze that blows ap- 
pears to call some new species of being 
from the dark womb of nature ; — and 
every returning sun seems to glory, with 
increasing splendour, over that progres- 
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slve beauty wluch his rays tmve awak« 
ened. While we are witaesding this 
scene of wonder, can we forget, my bre- 
thren, that it is but the yearly workman*- 
ship of God ! In the many thousand 
years that have passed since the be^n~ 
ning of time, the same season has annu- 
ally been renewed; and the eyes of out 
fathers, and the old time before them, 
have regularly witnessed those displays of 
Omnipotence in which w?e now rejoice^ 
They all are gone,-~-they and the gene-» 
rations which w^re before them, are now 
withdrawn from the light of the sun into 
the silence of the grave. But the great 
Parent of Nature is the same, Tp Him» 
^nd to His power, ** there i& po variable^ 
** ness, nor shadow of turning, " He now 
visits the earth, and blesses k with the 
same profusion as in its infant years ; and 
when we too, and our children, are gather- 
e4 to our Withers j wher^ the age in which 
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we live shall be lost in the obscuritj' of for- 
gotten time, — even then, the seasons of 
spring and harvest will return, and the 
voice of praise will be heard among the 
dwellings of man. 

2. The second reflection which the re- 
turn of spring teaches us, is with regard to 
the unchanging goodness of the Almighty. 
This also, my brethren, is a truth which 
we learn by the "hearing of the ear;" 
but which nowhere can be learnt with 
such efficacy and power, as in those hours 
when *' our eyes may see it. " If there 
is an instinct which leads us now into the 
scenery of nature, it is not only to amuse 
us with a transitory pleasure, but to 
teach us just and exalted conceptions of 
" Him who made us. " In no hours of 
existence are the traces of His love so 
powerfully marked upon nature, as in the 
present. It is, in a peculiar manner, 
the season of happiness. The vegetable 
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world IS bursting into life, and waving 
its hues, and spreading its fragrance a* 
round the habitations of men. ^^ The de- 
" sert " even, and " the solitary i^ace, is 
^^ glad ; and the wilderness springs and 
" blossoms as the rose* " The animal world 
is marked by still deeper characters of 
happiness. Myriads of seen, and fiir 
greater myriads of unseen beings are now 
rising, from every element, into life, 
and enjoying their new-born existence, 
and hailing, with inarticulate voice, the 
Power that gave them birth. The late 
desert of existence is now filled with 
animation, and every element around us 
is pregnant with life, and prodigal of joy. 
Is there a time, my brethren, in which 
we can better learn the goodness of the 
universal God? Is it not wise in us to 
go abroad into nature, and to associate 
His name with everything that, at this 
season, delights the eye, and gratifies the 
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heart ? And is there any image under which 
it is so useful for us to figure " him that in- 
" habiteth eternity, " as under that of the 
Father of his Creation ; as having called 
everything into existence for " his plea- 
*' sure, " in communicating happiness ; and 
as, in these moments, listening, with pladd 
ear, to every articulate voice that speaks gra- 
titude, and to every inarticulate voice that 
testifies joy ? 

II. Such, my brethren, are some of the 
reflections which most naturally arise at 
this time, with regard to the great Mind 
and Parent of existence. They are such 
as every age, however untaught, has felt ; 
which the wise of every country have che- 
rished ; and by which, even amidst ig- 
norance, they have been fully consoled. 
There are some other reflections, which, at 
this season, seem very naturally to arise 
to us as Christians ; and there Is a beauti- 
ful analogy, which I could eaiTicstly wish 
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to impress upon your minds, between th6 
coming of the Gospel, and the arrival of 
the season of spring. In no respect, per*, 
haps, is our conduct of religious education 
more imperfect, than in everything that re- 
lates to the sytem of Christianity; and there 
is no light in which it can be represented to 
the young, so useful as that which unites it 
with everything that is most exalted and 
most beautiful in nature. 

1. The appearance of spring is then, in 
the first place, an emblem of the Gospel of 
our Lord, as it reminds us of the dark- 
ness and gloom by which it was preceded. 
When we look on the state of the world 
before the coming of Christ, there is no i- 
mage that can more jusdy or more forci- 
bly picture it to our minds than that of 
the winter of humanity. It was a season 
of moral cold and darkness^ — when every 
expanding principle of piety and virtue 
was checked by ignorance and doubt — 
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4oJ when men wandered amid the severi- 
ties which surrounded them, uncheered by 
any effulgence from Heaven. It was a 
season also, we may remember, peopled 
with the phantoms of superstition, in 
which every power of darkness seemed to 
roam and bear sway, and of which the 
gloom was only enUghtened by the dark 
flames of a sanguinary altar. Such was 
the winter of our nature, until the Son of 
God came to bring us light. 

2. The appearance of spring is, there- ' 
fore, in the second place, an emblem of 
the Gospel of our Lord, as it reminds us 
of that light which his coming hath shed 
on all the concerns of men. It is in this 
magnificent and beautifiil view, that the 
Gospel is always predicted by the pro- 
phets, and represented by the followers of 
Jesus. It is the " Day-spring from on 
*' high," which has come to visit us. It 
is '* the morning spread upon the moun- 
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^ tains. ** It is the Sun of Truth, which 
shone upon those ^ that sat in darknesst 
^ and in the shadow of'* mote than men- 
tal ^ death ; *' and when we lock^ accord- 
ingly^ on the state of the world since the 
coming of our Lord, nothing can more 
accurately resemble the influence and the 
b^ieficaice of spring. Wherever His re- 
ligion has spread, a new verdure (as it 
were) has been ^ven to the soul c^ man» 
Whatifvar blesses, w whatever adorns 
humanity, has fdlowed the progress of 
Ids doctrines; laws have been improved, 
governments enlightened, manners refin^ 
ed, and the nuld and gende virtues of 
humanity and peace, have sprung into 
new life and beauty. ^^ Even the de- 
^ sert,** (in the beautiful words of die pro- 
phet), ^ and the solitary place, have been 
* glad ; " and in many a ** wilderness *' dT 
life — in many a •* solitary pkce " of woe, 
where the eye of man comes not, the 
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light of Heaven has been revealed, and 
many a flower of Faith and Hope have 
blown, unknown to all but the " Sun of 
" Righteousness " which cherished them. 

How well, my brethren, would it be 
for us all, if, under these great and pre- 
scribed images, we represented to our- 
selves the Gospel of our Lord ! — if, leav- 
ing for a while the narrow and selfish 
views of the closet, we went forth into 
the scenes which remind us of the pre- 
sent God, and saw, in every instance of 
his beneficence, an emblem of the " glad 
" tidings " of his Son. Nature herself 
would then become the friend of piety. 
The truths of natural, and the truths of 
revealed religion, would be blended together 
In our hearts j and every returning spring -' 
would bring us, with it, new motives of love 
to the God who made, and to the Saviour 
who redeemed us. 

In what I have now said, my brethren, 
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I have presented to you only the feligiouW 
reflections which the season is fitted to e^^ 
cite. There are some other impressions of 
a moral kind^ wMch it is also calculated 
to ^ve iisy and which it would be wise in 
Us to associate with the present appe^anceS 
of nature. 

The first of these is the love of inno^ 
ctence. It is the youth of the year we are 
tii^itnesstng. The trees are putting forth 
their tender gr^eh ; atnd the fields are co- 
vered with theif young inhabitants. How 
Well is this spectacle fitted to awaken e- 
very thoughtful rbirid to meditation! It 
remmds us of our own infancy, when the 
tmnd was purey and thcf heart was hap- 
py. It reminds li^ of thit original ins- 
nogence in which man was created, aiid 
for the loss of which no attainments df 
mortality oin itiake any compensatioii. 
It reminds us of that greater spring^ 
** which awsuts the righteous: when the 
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'" pure in heart shall see God ; when the 
*' Lord shall feed them like a shepherd, 
** and lead them to fountains of living wa- 
*' ter, and when God shall wipe all tears 
*' from their eyes. " 

The second impression which the sea- 
son of spring is fitted to make upon us, 
is the love of nature and of humanity. 
The ordinary scenes of life have a ten- 
xlency to limit our benevolence, and to 
confine our interest in nature to the few 
that surround ue. The spring yearly re- 
turns, as it were, to dissolve this insensi- 
bility, and to expand our affections to a 
greater circle. We are then the witnesses 
of the benevolence of God,-— the Father 
of Nature seems to come from the dark 
clouds that surround his throne, to bestow 
life and happiness over the universe of 
nature. " Hope riseth in the heart of 
" man ; " and every animated being pours 
forth its song of joy. Is 
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can contemi^ate this scene, without feel- 
ing our own benevolence exalted ? without 
being reminded anew of the ties which re- 
late us to all the ^imily of God ; and with- 
out blending with the love of Him ** who 
" alone is good," the love also of every 
thing that he hath made ? 

The last impression which this season is 
fitted to make upon us, is that of the love 
of industry. It is the time when the great 
labour of nature is carrying on ; when the 
breath of the Almighty is operating upon 
the earth and upon the deep, ^^ and mak« 
" ing all things work together for good* '* 
How simple, but how solemn is the 
call which this scene makes upon man ! 
We also, my brethren, are parts of the 
system of Grod : to us all some share is 
delegated in the administration of the uni- 
verse, — some power of contributing to the 
happinesss of the world which he hath 
made. How happy for us would it be. 
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if we suffered Nature to leach us those un- 
reproaching lessons ; if every spring, as 
it returned, awakened us to new zeal in 
the service of God, and kindled the no- 
blest ardour of religion, that of being fel- 
low-workers with him. in the good of hu- 
manity ! 

I have thus presented to you, my 
brethren, some of the reflecti ms which 
seem most naturally to arise at this season, 
and pointed out some of the uses to which 
they may be applied. If they are not the 
direct exhortations of religion, they are 
not perhaps less important. To contem- 
plate nature with the eye of piety,— to 
associate the image of God with every 
thing tliat is great or beautiful in his works, 
—to see every difftrent scene around us, as 
only varying testimonies of his love, — and 
to feel those analogies which unite the 
E" Nature with that of Revelation, 
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would wish to make, and which no man 
can make, without becoming happier and 
better. 

May this, my brethren, be the case with 
us all ! May the mighty scene which we 
are now permitted to see, exalt our minds 
to legitimate conceptions of " that God who 
^ inhabiteth eternity, and yet humbleth him- 
" self to behold the things that are upon 
** earth. " And, while Heaven is pouring 
forth its bounty, and Nature rejoicing around 
us, may we lift our hands in humble adora- 
tion to the Parent of Existence, and feel, 
with the grateful transport of Job ! ** I have 
** heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear, 
^ but now MINE EYE S£|;th thee. " 
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1. Kings, iii. 1. &c. 



f* And Solomon said : And nowy O Lord 
my God ! Thou hast madtthy servant 
king instead of David my father -, and 
lam but a Utile child: I know not how 
to go out and to come in. 

f Giue, therefore, thy servant an under- 
standing heart to judge thy people, thai 
I may discern betmeen good and bad; 
for who is able to judge this so great a 
1 people ? 
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<^ And the speech pleased the Lord^ that 
Solomon had asked this thing. '' 

These words are part of that celebrate4 
prayer in which Solomon is represented as 
addressing himself to God on his acces- 
sion to the Throne of Israel. The form 
of the book in which it is related, permits 
it only to be considered as a fact in the 
history of his reign, and necessarily leaves 
the sentiments and disposition which led 
to this beautiful add^'ess, to the imagina- 
tion c^ the reader to supply. But in the 
apocryphal book of his Wisdom, it is re-f 
lated at much greata: length ; and repre* 
sents the feelings and character of the 
author, with a simplicity which is singu* 
Jarly affecting, and with an eloquence which 
cannot be too much admired. It open$ 
with a very beautiful description of the cha- 
^racter and effect^ of wisdom, and of the 
early admiration which it had excited in his 
ipind. 
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** Now, when I considered these things, " 
says he, " by myself, and pondered it ia 
*' mine heart, how that to be joined to 
" wisdom is immortality, and great plea- 
*' sure in her friendship, and glory by 
*' communing with her, I went about 
*' seeking how I might take her unto me. 
" Nevertheless, when 1 perceived that I 
** could not enjoy her, except God gave 
" her me, I went unto the Lord and be- 
" sought Him ; and with my whole heart 
*' I said, 

" O ! God of my Fathers, and Lord of 
" Mercy, who hath made all things by thy 
** word, and ordained man through thy 
" wisdom, that he should have dominion 
" over the creatures which Thou hast 
** made, and govern the world according 
" to equity, and execute judgment with 
** an upright heart, give me that wis- 
•* dora which sitteth by Thy throne, and 
** put me not out from among thy child- 
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^ ren; and sead her out of thy holy 
^^ Heavens, and from the throne of thy 
" Majesty, that she may dwell with me, 
^^ and that I may know what is pleasing 
^ unto Thee. So shall my works be ac- 
f' cq)table,T-80 shall I govern thy people 
^* righteously, and be meet fpr my father's 
^ throne." ^ 

There is not, perhaps, in the history of 
mankind, a more beautiful picture than 
jhat whiph is here presented :• — A young 
man in the bloom of life, when every thing 
was gay and alluring around him, — ^in 
the moment of ascending to a throne, 
when pl^^ure and ambition were before 
him, and eastern servility, with its wonted 
adulation, told him, that all things were 
in his hand, — ^betaking himself thus hum- 
bly to his God, and imploring of Him 
that wisdom which might enable him to 
jresist the temptations with which his situ- 
ation surrounded him, and to fulfil fh« 
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duties to which he was called. Had it 
been in the later periods of his reigrt, 
when satiated with pleasure, and disap- 
pointed iti ambition, — when, fatigued with 
the cares and pageantry of a throne, he 
looked abroad for better comforts, — had 
It been at such a time that Solomon had 
directed his soul to Heaven, much of 
the merit of his piety would have been 
lost. It would have then appeared onlj 
as the last refuge of a discontented mind, 
which interest, not disposition, had led to 
devotion ; and which sought only for re- 
pose in piety, when it had been disap- 
pointed in every thing else. But at such 
a season, to be guided by such senti- 
ments, — in such an hour to betake himself 
to God, — bespeaks a mind so humble and 
yet so pure ; a disposition so ardendy 
and yet so rightly inclined ; and a soul so 
well fitted for every kind of excellence, that 
no language of praise seems too great for 
its desert. 
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It is QOt^ howevef, from the peculiar 
situatioQ of SolomoQi that the beauty of 
tlus memorable instance of devotion arises. 
The charm of it chiefly consists in its suit<^ 
abltoess to the season of Vouth; in its 
correspondence to the character and dis- 
positions which distinguish that important 
age ; and which no length of acqusdntante 
with the world prevents us from wisUhg to 
find in the young. In all situatidns, in- 
deed, of human Ufe, pi^ ^ ^^ ^uty and 
the interest of mankind: but in youth, it 
has something singularly gracefrd and be- 
coming; something which ever disposes 
us to think well of the mind in which it is 
found ; and which, better tfian all the other 
attainments of life, appears to promise ho- 
nour and happness in friture day& 

It is suited, in the first place, we think, 
to the opening of human life, — to that in- 
teresting season, when nature in all its 
beauty first opens on the view^ and when 
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the wisdom and goodness of the Almighty 
fall on the heart, unmingled and unitn- 
paired. It is suited, in the next place, to 
the nature of youthful ima^nation ; to 
that love of excellence and perfection 
which nothing mortal ever can realize, 
and which can find only in the truths of 
religion, the objects of which it is in 
search. It is suited still more, perhaps, to 
the tenderness of young affections ; to that 
sensibility which every instance of good- 
ness can move ; and to that warm and 
generous temper which meets everywhore 
with the objects of ite gratitude or love. 
But, most of all, it is suited, in our opi- 
nion, to the innocence of the youthful mind, 
to that sacred and sinless purity which 
can lift its unpolluted hands to Heaven; 
winch guilt hath not yet torn from con- 
fidence and hope in God j and which can 
look beyond the world to that society of 
kindred spuits, " of whom is the klng- 
" dom of Heaven. " The progress of life. 
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we know, may bring other acquisitions ; it 
may strengthen religion by experience!, 
and add knowledge to faith : But the 
jpiety which springs only from the hearty 
• — ^the devotion which nature, and not rea- 
soning inspireSj-^-^the pure homage which 
flows unbidden from the tongue, and 
which asks no other motive for its pay- 
ment than the pleasures which it be^ows, 
— these are thei possessions of youth^ and 
of youth alone. 

I'he feelings of piety, however, are not 
only natural and becoming in yotith ; 
they are still more valuable, as tending 
to the formation of future character; as 
affording the best and noblest school ia 
which the mind may be trained to what- 
ever is great and good in human liiature. 
I shall, at present, endeavoiir to illustrate 
some of the important consequences which, 
in this respect, follow from youthfid 
piety. 
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That the convictions of religion form 
the great foundation of moral conducti 
— that piety, in itself, is fitted to exalt the 
human mind to its greatest degree of vir- 
tuous perfection, — are truths which every- 
one acknowledges, and which the expe- 
rience of mankind sufficiently proves. — ■ 
But ttie misfortune is, that, in general, 
religion is acquired too late in life, to pro- 
duce all the effects on the mind which it 
is fitted to have ; and that thus, instead of 
forming the character, it is itself form- 
ed by it The habits of worldly pursuit 
have, ere this period occurs, contracted 
the mind to narrow views, and sordid oc- 
cupations. The ambition, which once 
grasped at excellence, and which thought 
no honours were impossible to be obtain- 
ed in the conflict of human life, has, ere 
this, expired under the daily pressure of 
trivial cares, and the daily demand of un- 
important exertions. The testimony of 
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conscience has, long before now, armed 
the Deity with terror, and extinguished 
all the fascinating views which immor- 
tality affords, in the gloom with which it 
now is covered At such a period of life, 
religion is embraced, rather because it is 
necessary, than because it is pleasing. It 
is an occasional, rather than a permanent 
affection, — :which comes rather to console 
the hours of distress, when every other 
comfort leaves us, than to influence the 
general thoughts, and animate the gene- 
ral conduct. To most men, accordingly, 
the best effects of religion are altogether 
imknown. It mingles not in their daily 
pursuits, nor softens their usual duty. It 
is banished from their thoughts in the 
days of hairiness and tranquillity, and is 
seught after only when misfortunes press, 
or diseases alarm. It possesses, therefore, 
only a negative effect on their conduct or 
character. It intimidates them, perhaps. 
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from great violations of duty, — but it sti- 
mulates them to no positive virtue. It 
terrifies them by the prospect of punish- 
ment, — but it excites them to no ambition 
of doing well. It is a slavish and a timid 
service, and not ** the glorious liberty of 
" the sons of God. " 

The piety which is formed in youth 
has a different character, and leads to 
very different effects. It springs in the 
first and purest state of the human mind, 
when the soul comes fresh from the hands 
of its Creator, and when no habits of life 
have contracted the reach of its powers. 
It comes in that happy season, when life 
is new, and hope unbroken ; when na- 
ture seems everywhere to rejoice around, 
and when the love of God rises unbidden 
in the soul. It comes not, then, to terrify 
or to alarm, but to afford every high and 
pleasing prospect in which the heart can 
indulge, — to withdraw the veil which co- 
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vers the splendours of the Eternal Mind,— - 
to open that futurity which awakens all 
their desires to behold, atid, in the su-* 
blime occupations of which they feel al- 
ready, as by some secret inspiration, the 
home and destiny of their souls. At 
such a period, religion is not a service of 
necessity, but of joy. It is not an occa- 
sional, but a permanent subject of medi^* 
tation, — a subject which dan fill their soli- 
tary hours with rapture ; which involun- 
tarily occurs to them in every season, when 
their hearts are disposed to feel; and to 
which they willingly return from all the dis- 
appointments or follies of life, and resume 
again their unblemished joys. 

If there be a moment in human life^ in 
which the foundation of virtuous charac- 
ter can be laid, it is at this period. If 
there be a discipline which can call forth 
every nobler faculty of the soul, it is such 
early exercises of piety. They establish 
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a tone and character of thought, which is 
allied to every virtuous purpose. They 
present those views of man, and of the 
ends of his being, which awaken the best 
powers of the soul. They afford those 
prospects of the Providence of God, which 
can best give support and confidence to 
virtue. 

1. The first advantage of youthful 
piety is, that it tends to establish that 
tone and character of thought which is 
allied to every virtuous purpose. There 
is no man perhaps, who, in some fortu- 
nate moments of thought, has not felt 
his mind raised above its usual state, 
by religious considerations. There are 
hours in every man's life, when religion 
seems to approach him in all her ra* 
diance ; when its truths break upon his 
mind with a force which cannot be re- 
sisted ; and when, in the contemplation 
of them, he feels his bosom swell with 
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emotions of unusual delight In such 
moments, every man feels the dignity 
and the purity of his n:iind increased j 
the illusions and the temptations of the 
world appear beneath his regard ; his 
heart opens to nobler and purer afFec« 
tions, and his bosom regains for a while 
its native innocence. In the greater part, 
of mankind, however, these moments are 
transient ; life calls them back again to 
their usual concerns,— the habits bf usual 
thought return,— and they relapse into 
?dl the folly and weakness of ordinary 
conduct It is the tendency of early 
piety, on the contrary, to fix this cha- 
racter of thought, and of emotion j — to 
render that temper of mind permanent, 
which in most men is only temporary 
and transient By the ^ great objects to 
which it directs the minds of the young j 
by its precedence to every other system 
of opinions which might oppose its influ- 
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ence ; by its power to arrest and retain 
their attention, it tends gradually to es- 
tablish in the soul a correspondent dig- 
nity in every other exercise. While yet 
the world is unknown, and the calm 
morning of life is undisturbed by pas- 
sions, it awakens desires of a nobler kind 
than the usual pursuits of life can grati- 
fy, and forms in secret those habits of 
elevated thought, which are, of all others, 
the most valuable acquisitions of youth- 
ful years ; and which, whether in the 
pursuits of action or of speculation, fit it 
for future attainments in truth and virtue, 
beyond the reach of ordinary men. 

2. It is a second advantage of early 
piety, that it presents those views of 
man, and of the ends of his being, which 
call forth the best powers of our nature. 
We naturally accommodate our acquisi- 
tions to the opinions we entertain of the 
pcene in which they are to be employed, 
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and to the expeetations th^t are formed 
with regard to us. 

It is hence that the different situational 
of human life produce so great diversities 
of character and of improvement The 
poor man, whose life is to pass in obscu- 
rity, and on whose humble fortunes the 
regard and observation of the world is 
never to fall, is seldom solicitous to dis- 
tinguish himself by any other acquisi- 
tions than those which are suited to the 
humility of his station, and which the 
exigencies of his situation demand of 
|iim. The great and the opulent, on the 
contrary, who are bom to be the objects 
of observation and attention, feel them- 
selves called upon to suit their ambidoix 
to the opinions of manUnd ; and, if they 
have the common spirit of men, usually 
endeavour to accommodate themselves to 
^hese expectations. 

It is Iq this n^anner that the piety of 
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early Hfe has an influence in fonning the 
future character. It represents man in 
colours which afford the most dignified 
aspect of his nature. It represents him 
as " formed in the image of God, " as but 
" a little lower than the angels, " and as 
crowned with glory and honour. It re- 
presents life, not as the short and fleeting 
space of temporary being, but as the pre- 
paration only for immortal existence ; as 
a theatre on which he is called to act in 
the sight of his Saviour and his God, and 
of which the rewards exceed even the 
power of his imagination to conceive. 
It represents all this, too, in the season 
when no lower passions have taken the 
dominion of his heart, and when his 
powers are all susceptible of being mould- 
ed by the ends which are placed before 
him. In such views of man, all the best 
qualities of his nature arise involuntarily in 
the soul ; — the Benevolence which burns 
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to diffuse happiness, and to be a fellow* 
worker with God in the designs of his 
providence — the Fortitude, which no ob- 
stacles can retard, and no dangers can 
appal in the road of immortality—- tlie 
Constancy, which, reposing in the pro- 
mises of Heaven, presses forward in the 
path of strenuous and persevering virtue. 
Such views also have the tendency to 
fortify the mind against all those narrow 
and unjust conceptions of life, which are 
the source of the greatest part of the fol- 
lies and weakness of mankind. They 
level all those vain distinctions among 
men, which, in one class of society, are 
productive of oppression and of pride, 
and in the other of baseness and servili- 
ty. They silence that feeble and com- 
plaining spirit which is so often mistaken 
for sensibility and superior feeling, and 
which, from whatever cause it springs, 
gradually poisons the source of humaq 
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happiness, and undermines the founda- 
tion of every real virtue. They dispel 
those dark and ungenerous views of man, 
and of his capacity for happiness and vir- 
tue, which are in general only the excuses 
for our own indolence or selfishness, and 
which, wherever they have prevailed, have 
so often withheld the arm that was made 
to bless, and silenced the voice that was 
destined to enlighten them. " Whatsoever 
" things are just, whatsoever things are 
" pure, whatsoever things are lovely and 
" of good report," these are the objects 
at which the spirit of early piety forms the 
mind to aim, — wherever, by the production 
of happiness, Virtue is to be acquired, or, 
by the performance of duty. Praise is to be 
won. 

3. It is the last advantage of early 
piety, that it affords those views of the 
providence of God, which can best give 
support and confidence to conduct. — 
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There is a natural belief in mankind of 
the connexion between prosperity and 
virtue ; and there is an instinctive hope, 
that the laws of the divine administra- 
tion have prepared happiness for the 
righteous. If it is from life, however, 
that we judge, a variety of appearances 
occur at first to perplex our understand- 
ings. Here, as of old, ** the race is not 
** to the swift, nor the battle to the 
^* strong, neither yet bread to the wise, 
** nor riches to men of understanding, 
" nor favour to men of skill, but time 
" and chance happen unto them all. "-*- 
No permanent law seems to regulate the 
course of human affairs, and no just hand 
appears to distribute the balance of good 
and evil. A broken and imperfect sys- 
tem only appears, in which all things 
happen alike to all, and fortune disposes 
at pleasure of the Wessings and miseries 
of hvimanity. To §uch vulgar views of 
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Nature and Providence, the commerce of 
life, and the habits of attention to tem- 
poral pursuits, too naturally lead : and 
hence it is, that we so often find the pious 
and the wise themselves, to whom reli- 
gion ought to have taught better things, 
complaining under the unequal distribu- 
tion, and nourishing in their hearts those 
secret murmurs against Providence, which 
unnerve every virtuous purpose of the 
soul, and cover religion itself in gloom 
and melancholy. It is the piety of youth- 
ful days which can afford the best pre- 
servative against these dark and unjust 
conceptions. Before the experience of 
life has made any impression on their 
minds, — before they descend into the 
" wilderness " through which they are 
to travel, it shows them from afar the 
" promised land. " It carries their view 
to the whole course of their being, and, 
while no narrow objects have yet ab- 
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sorbed their desires, shows them its ter^ 
mination in another scene, in which ithe 
balance of good and evil will be adjusted 
by the unerring hand of God, Under 
such views of nature, the system of Di* 
vine Providence appears in all its majes- 
ty and beauty. Beginning herei in the 
feeble and imperfect state of man, it 
spreads itself out into forms of ascend- 
ing being,, in which the heart expands, 
while it contemplates them^ and closes at 
last in scenes which are obscured on- 
ly from the excess of their splendour.— 
With such conceptions of their nature, 
life meets the young in its real colours ;— - 
not as the idle abode of effeminate plea- 
sure, but as the school in which their 
souls are formed to great attainments ;*^— 
not as the soft shade in which every 
manly and honourable quality is to dis- 
solve, but as the field in which glory, 
and honour, and immortality, are to be 
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won. Whatever may be the aspect which 
it may assume, — whatever the scenes in 
wluch they are called to act, or to suffer, — 
the promises of God still brighten in thdr 
view ; and their souls, deriving strength 
from trial, and confidence from experi- 
ence, settle at last in that humble but 
holy spirit of reagnation, which, when 
rightly understood, comprehends the sum 
of religion ; which, reposing itself in un- 
doubting faith in the wisdom of God, 
accepts, not only with content, but with 
cheerfulness, of every dispensation of his 
Providence ; which seeks no other end than 
to fulfil its part in His government; and 
which, knowing its own weakness and His 
perfection, yields up all its desires into His 
hand, and asks only to know His laws and 
to do His will. 

Such are the natural effects of youthful 
piety upon the formation . of human cha- 
racter ; yet there is one advantage of it to 
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be mentioned, still greater than all; I 
mean, the hope which it affords of the fa-^ 
vour of God and of the as^stance of his 
Holy Spirit. 

•* Now the prayer of Solomon please-* 
^^ ed the Lord that he had adked this 
" thing. And God said unto him, Be^ 
^* cause thou hast asked this thing, and 
" hast not asked for thyself long life, 
*' neither hast asked riches for thyself, 
" nor hast asked the life of thine enemies, 
" but hast asked for thyself understand- 
" ing to discern judgment : Behold, I have 
" done according unto thy word8.**-Lo I 
** have given thee a wise and undei^tand-> 
" ing heart : so that there was none likel 
" thee before thee, neither after thee shall 
" any arise like unto thee.-— And I haVe 
" also given thee that which thou hast not 
*• asked, both riches and honour, so that 
^' there shall not be any among the kirig^ 
" like unto thee all thy days* " In etety 
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part of 6cripture» in the same manner, it is 
remarkable with what singular tenderness 
the season of youth is always mentioned, 
and what hopes are afforded to the devo- 
tion of the young. It was at that age that 
God appeared unto Moses when he fed 
his flock in the desert, and called him to 
the command of his own people. — It was 
at that age he visited the infant Samuel, 
while he ministered in the temple of the 
Lord, " in days when the word of the Lord 
" was precious, and when there was no open 
*' vision. " — It was at that age that his spi- 
rit fell upon David, while he was yet the 
youngest of his father's sons, and when 
among the mountains of Bethlehem he 
fed his father's sheep. — It was at that age, 
also, *' that they brought young children 
" unto Christ that he should touch them : 
'* And his disciples rebuked those that 
" brought them : But when Jesus saw 
*' it, he was much displeased, and said 
" to them. Suffer the little children to 
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<^ come unto me, and forbid them not, Ibr 
** of such is the kingdom of Heaven^ " 

If these^ then, are die effects and 
promises of youthful piety, rejoice, O 
young man ! in thy youth,— -rejoice in 
those days which are never to return, 
when religion comes to thee in aJll its 
charms, and when the God of Nature 
reveals himself to thy soul, like the mild 
radiance of the morning sun, when he rises 
amid the blessings of a grateful world 
If already Devotion hath taught thee her 
secret pleasures ;--4f, when Nature meets 
thee in all its magnificence or beauty, thy 
heart humbleth itself in adoration before 
the hand which made it, and rejoiceth in 
the contemplation of the wisdom by which 
it is maintained ; — if, when Revelation un- 
veils her mercies, and the Son of God 
comes forth ta give peace and hope to 
fallen man, thine eye follows with asto- 
nishment the glories of his path, and pours 
at last over his cross those pious tears 
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which It is a delight to shed ; — if thy soul 
accompanieth him in his triumph ovet 
the grave, and entereth on the wings of 
faith into that Heaven " where he sat 
" down at the right hand of the Majesty 
" on High, " and seeth the " society of 
" angels and of the spirits of just men mad6 
*' petfect, " and listeneth to the " ever- 
" lasting song which is sung before thfe 
*' throne : " — If such be the meditations 
in which thy youthful hours are passed, 
renounce not, for all that life can offer 
thee in exchange, these solitary joys. The 
world which is before thee, — the world 
which thine imagination paints in such 
brightness, — has no pleasures to bestow 
which can compare with these. And all 
that its boasted wisdom can produce, has 
nothing so acceptable in the sight of 
Heaven, as this pure offering of thy infant 
soul. 

In these days " the Lord himself is tliy 
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^ shepherd, and thou dost not want. A- 
^^ mid the gi^een pastures, and by the sdll 
" waters " of youth, he now makes ^ thy 
** soul to repose." But the years draw 
nigh, when life shall call thee to its trials ; 
the evil days are on the. wing, when ** thou 
^ shalt say thou hast no pleasure in them ; " 
and, as thy steps advance, " the valley of 
^ the shadow of death opens, " through 
which thou must pass at last. Tt is then 
thou shalt know what it is to ^^ remember 
** thy Creator in the days of thy youth. " 
In these days of trial or erf awe, ^ his Spi- 
" rit shall be with you," and thou shalt 
fear no ill; and, amid every evil wluch 
surrounds you, •* he shall restore thy soul. 
" — His goodness and mercy shall follow 
" thee all the days of thy life j " and when 
at last " the silver cord is loosed, thy spirit 
" shall return to the God who gave it, and 
" thou shalt dwell in the house of the Lord 
^ forever." 
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Phovebbs, xix. 21. 

■ There are many devices in man* s heart; 
nevertheless the counsel of the Lord, that 
shall stand. " 



The calamities of the social world have 
assembled us in the House of God, to 
humble ourselves before his eternal throne ; 
to call our past ways to remembrance 
and to implore his protection in the year 

* Preached after the peace of Lunerille had terminat- 
ed the war on the Continent, and when the French ar- 
-nues were auembling professedly for the iovoeion of Engr 
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that is to come, upon our councils and our 
arms. Since the people of this country 
last met upon a similar occasion, the 
hopes of patriotism, and the wishes of hu- 
manity, have alike been vain. The giant 
power whj^h Ijias arisen in the nudst of 
the civilized world to mock the calcu-> 
lations of human wisdom, has, within 
that short period, matured its stren^h, 
and expanded its dominion. Wherever 
his arms have turned, ep^pire3 haye sl^runk 
before then>; and i^any thousands of 
the human race, who, in tj^fj year that 
is past, met this day in youth and joy, 
have since poured their blood to cement 
the fabric of his despotic throne. 

In the opening of a new season, wfaea 
all the calamities of war are to be renew- 
ed,--^when the aven^ng angel pauses only 
for a time, that he may collect new fprce, 
and renovated vigour,— and when the 
hearts of men wait in a dread calm '^ fot 
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•* those things that are coming upon the 
" earth," there is an instinct superior to 
wisdom, which leads us to follow the mul- 
titude into the house of God, and to seek 
that support from the Hand of Heaven, 
which we have so long failed to lind from 
that of man. 

It is in general a very narrow and a 
very selfish view of the Divine government 
of the world which we take, when we con- 
^der it only as the inhabitants of any par- 
ticular country. In such an aspect, we al- 
most involuntarily conader it as relating on- 
ly to ourselves. The rest of mankind, with 
all their rights and all their interests, are 
thrown into shade ; and we consider our 
own nation, and our ovrn interests, as the 
sole centre from which all our duties and 
all our wishes are to arise. We consider, 
still more, perhaps, the existence of our 
country as limited by our own ; and, for- 
getting the age and stability of nations, 
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we exult in momentary victory, or tremble 
at momentary defeat, with the same feeble 
levity with which we usually regard the 
transient scenes of private life. 

It is to correct this fatal weakness, and 
to create a firmer and a more elevated 
tone of mind, that days like these are 
wisely appointed* When, upon occa- 
sions like the present, we enter this hoiise, 
it is supposed that we leave the world 
behind us ;— that we raise ourselves from 
common to religious contemplation; — 
diat, from the darkness around us, we 
come to consult the oracles of Grod ; — and 
that we prepare our minds to obey the 
will of Him who is the beginning of ex- 
istence and the end, and who alone, in 
the universe of nature, ^ was, and is, and 
^* is to come. " 

If such, my brethren, be the high sen- 
timent with which you meet this day, I 
know not th^t, in the whole compass of 
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human life, there is a day of greater sub- 
limity or elevation. While the world is 
resounding with the noise of war and of 
sorrow, it is inexpressibly affecting to be 
privileged to enter into the sanctuary of 
God ; — to feel that, amid all this disorder, 
there is yet a *' counsel which shall stand, " 
and that, from the guilt of man there is 
an appeal which the human heart is au- 
thorized to make to the justice of God. 
In such meditations we are raised from 
the confusions of Earth, to the order of 
Heaven ; — we lose the remembrance of 
our own days and our own prejudices ; — 
we turn our eyes back to the ages that 
are past, and the times that have been 
long before us ; — and, while we seat our- 
selves, in imagination, among the ruins 
of former nations, and indulge a melan- 
choly pleasure in contemplating their his- 
tory and their decay, we see the finger of 
religion pointing to the solemn inscrip- 
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tion^ which is written on all their tombs : 
^ There are many devices in man's heart ; 
^ but the counsel of the Lord, that shall 
^ stand. " It is to this elevated point of, 
observation that I would wish^ in the pre-, 
sent hour, to raise your meditations;-— 
to lead you back to the tra^ history 
of the human race ; — to observe thence, 
what b the difference between the ^ de- 
^ vices of man, " and the " counsels of 
^ Gx>d ; " and thus to awaken some of the 
sentiments which become the citizens of 
this country, in the situation of danger ii) 
which it now stapds. 

1. I am to entreat you then, in the first 
place, to observe, that however deeply 
the annals of every preceding age of the 
world have been marked with violence^ 
and stained with blood, there has yet 
ever been some unforeseen limit which die 
Almighty hath imposed to the ^^ rage of 
^ war, and to the madness of the people. ** 
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Had human wisdom alone governed the 
world,-— had no greater system been esta- 
blished for the progress of mankind than 
what human foresight could impose ; — 
had no unseen hand controlled the vio- 
lence of national passions, or directed them 
to ends which they did not anticipate, — 
the race of man must long ago have been 
extirpated from the earth, and the ani- 
mosities of barbarous nations closed only 
in mutual destruction. In the midst, how- 
ever, of this dark retrospect, while we 
see the stream of war and of conflict de- 
scending to us from the beginning of his- 
tory, we see at the same time, (as if by 
some enchantment), the race of man si- 
lently growing in number, and increas- 
ing in power, and spreading itself over all 
the surface of the habitable earth. Na- 
tions sink into oblivion, or are overwhelm- 
etl by mightier arms. The seats of em- 
pires arc changed, and the traveller scarce- 
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ly finds the place where their power and 
their magnificence were known. But 
Man, in the mean while, survives the de- 
solation; — his generations multiply over 
that sur&ce which is yet wet witii die blood 
of his forefadiers ;-— an unseen Providence 
watches over the in^cy of his social 
being;— and the same Ahnighty Power, 
which restrains the tide of the ocean, hath 
also in every age said to the tide of war, 
^ Hitherto shalt thou go, and no £uther ; 
<^ and here shall thy proud waves be 
** staid. *• 

2. The second observation which is fit- 
ted to impress us upon the re>dew of tiie 
history of the world, is, that whatever may 
have been the revolutions of nations, they 
have uniformly tended to the progress and 
improvement of the human race. 

It is not tiius, indeed, in general, that 
we either judge or are taught to judge of 
them. We read the history of particular 
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nations ; but we seldom extend our con- 
ceptions to the nobler history of Man. — 
We read with rapture the history of those 
mighty empires which, in their hour, have 
subdued, or have enlightened the world, 
and for which, perhaps, the prejudices of 
our education have given us an unnatural 
respect. We follow their progress with a 
kind of national exultation ; and we weep 
at last over their fall, as if, with them, all 
the honoiu's of humanity had perished. 

It is only wheu we enter the " counsels 
" of God, " that we descry a nobler pro- 
spect It is then we see, that, in " the 
" eye of Him who inhabiteth eternity, all 
" nations are only as the dust in the ba- 
" lance; " — that, in the progressive system 
of His Providence, they have all appear- 
ed in their successive order, for the im- 
provement of the ages that were to follow 
them ; — that, in their prosperity, or their 
decay, they have alike given the lessons 
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by which mankind are to be made wider 
and better ; — ^that there is a filial period 
to which all their errors are eotiducdng 
them } and that then the mighty pr(!^hfe- 
cy of Revelation will be fulfilled, when^ 
under its unseen, but uYHtea^Dg Influence, 
^ one like the Son of Man ^alt reigAl; 
^ and when a dominion shall be ereat-i 
" ed in righteousness, that shafl not be de- 
** stroyed. " 

The historians of nations^ indeed, rise 
not to these speculations. They limit 
themselves to the history of single coun- 
tries. In the interest which they labour 
to create for them, they, in some mea- 
sure, diminish our interest for humanity^ 
in general; and, whatever be their genius 
or their comprehension, they are not call- 
ed upon to register the events of the great 
system of Nature, or to trace, through 
every temporary obstacle, the steady 
march of the Human Mind. It is Reli^on 
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only, — it is the page of Revelation, which 
can alone give to us, amid all the de- 
vices of men and of nations, the key of 
human destiny ; — which can raise us from 
the narrow contemplation of individual 
interests, to the exalted study of the pro- 
gress of the world ; — which can show us, 
that, from the beginning of time, all 
events have been contributing to the 
gradual illumination of the general race 
of man ; — and which^ while it carries our 
eyes backward to the sanguinary scenes 
of antiquity, can point out to us, at the 
same time, that they were all ministffl"- 
ing to final good ; — that from their errors 
has sprung our wisdom ; — from their po- 
verty our riches ; — from their ignorance 
our knowledge ; — and that even the pro- 
gress of conquest (however infamous in 
its motives, or unhallowed in its means), 
has yet, under the Providence of the 
Eternal Father, been made subservient to 
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the extendon of knowledge, the improve- 
ment of laws, the amelioration of man- 
ners, and, above all, to the final diffusuHi 
of religious light over every people of mail- 
kind. 

3. I leave, however, this magnificent 
subject, to observe, in the last place, that 
the history of the world proves to us, that 
the government of Grod is the government 
of Justice; that the laws of morality ap- 
ply to nations, as well as to individuals; 
and that the prosperity or fall of empires 
has ever been the consequence of their na^ 
tional virtue or their national guilt. 

When we look back upon the history 
of antiquity, the prospect is like that of 
the waves of the ocean ; and nations are 
seen rising for the moment above their 
ordinary level, to fall back again into the 
mass from which they arose. If we search 
for the causes of their fall, we shall find 
them in their views and their policy. Ali 
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of them, in their day, have had their own 
devices, — some of them to enslave the 
people vphom thejr governed, — some to 
extend their power by the atrocities 
of conquest, — others to monopolize the 
commerce of the world, and to become 
rich by the oppression of all around 
them. These devices are now past. 
The sleep of many hundred years has 
buried their pride and their guilt in ob- 
livion ;— and when we trace the princi- 
ples upon which they acted, we rejoice, 
even now, at their fall, and feel the jus- 
tice of that law, by which " the counsel 
" of God " alone is destined to " stand. " 
We live in times, my brethren, when 
these truths are not " the hearing of the 
" ear, " but when " we see them with our 
" eyes." We live in times, ** when the 
«* judgments of the Lord are in the earth," 
■ — when nations are falling around us, 
and when scarcely a year passes without 
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being marked by the dethronemfot of 
monarchy Do we look for the causes 
of these awful events? We shall find 
them in their nadonal sins; in the cor* 
ruption of their private manners ; in . the 
injustice or oppression of their internal 
governments; or in the ambition or ava* 
rice of their national policy. . The period 
of the " devices of nvan^s heart " has ar- 
rived ; and the counsel of the Lord arises 
to stand. The foot of guilt has long trod 
upon the earth; and legions of armed 
men are sprung up to avenge and to pu- 
rify it. i 
These also, with all their pride, and 
all their atrocity, will pass. The storm 
which is now raging over a suffer- 
ing world, will renovate, but not de- 
stroy. The empires which perish, will 
perish only to be renewed in nobler 
forms, and under more au^icious rule. 
The power itself, which the Almighty 
hath made the instrument of his justice^ 
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will last but for the time that Is appoint- 
ed ; and, when the devices of ambition 
have passed, like the storms of winter, 
over a suffering world, " the counsel of 
" the Lord will stand, " and awaken a 
nobler spring. 

While these are the mighty truths in 
which the voice of history joins with 
that of religion, there is yet a very com- 
mon mistake which prevents us from ap- 
plying them to ourselves. We are all 
apt to conceive ourselves as of less con- 
sequence, and less responsibility in the 
government of our country than we real- 
ly are ; and to imagine that truths like 
these are of use only to the statesman and 
the legislator, but of little importance to tlie 
private citizen. 

In every country, however, even the 
most despotic, much ever depends upon the 
will of the people ; and no projects of go- 
vernment can hope for success, which do 
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not£jd| in vrkh the wiahes and.tli6 pasdoM 
of the nadoiu But/ in thiil eoiihtry, my 
brethren, in a country so lopg tia^ned to 
freedom and independeirice ;'¥rNin whieh 
the representation of the peqple forms 
a constituent part of the legislature *iti^ 
self ;rm-in which ihe long possession of 
liberty and industry hath disseminated 
wealth and influence among every class 
of men; and in ^hich the powers of 
Government depend in a great 4^^ 
wpati ite credit with the public ;rTr-in this 
country, the voi^e of the people lopms 
die firmed support of ita government; 
their passions determine the conduct of 
those who govern th^m ; and it is tfadr 
wasdom or foUy which, in 9 great mea^ 
sure, marks the character of the nadon^ 
era. 

Of this people, we are a par^^-^to this 
voice, whatever it m^y be^ we contri- 
bute?— and in the wisdom^ or in the guih 
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of that war in which we are engaged, we 
also must have our individual share. It 
is ever wise in us to look upon our 
duties in this solemn light ; in the light, 
not of expedience, but of conscience : 
And, in the religious pause which this 
day affords, I have laid this view of the 
subject upon you, that you may con- 
sider whether it be " the devices of man " 
you are pursuing, or the " counsel of 
« God. " 

If then, in the first place, the war we 
pursue, be one which is neither founded 
injustice, nor necessity; if it be a war un- 
dertaken to overturn the independence, 
or abridge the prosperity of any other 
people ; if it be to add to our wealth by 
the spoils of the world, or to seek our 
glory by the tears of innocent, or the 
blood of unoffending nations ; if these 
be our secret objects in the war, let us 
not think, nor hope, Bor pray for sue- 
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ce9^. • Victory may fcfiow > i victory^i : a^* 
chievement niay\.twcceed achieTemeiit $ 
(he pulse of national vanity may beat 
high ; but *f 1 the coimsel of the Almighty '*- 
is aghast out demes. The^secrec vice 
which silaitly : pursues its end^ is uodeiw 
mi&iag the fabric: of all our ptosperity; 
and the destroying angel, who cornea, 
from the throne of Grod to ^^ justify: his. 
'^ ways to man, " rejoices in ilfae triumphs- 
which his hand is so soon to Witbei*— «•' 
and ia that attitude c£ presumplaKiiK ele- 
vatioQ, wluch must so soon beclh^mbledli 
in the dust. ^ : . :!: .': ^ 

But, my brethren, on the other hand,* 
if it be a war of a different descriptiofi 
that our hearts tell us we are pursuing^ 
if it be a war, necessary in it^ nature^ and 
juBt in its end ; if it be to maintain the 
rights, the freedom^ and the independ- 
ence pf our country ; if it be . to protect 
that constitution, which is the foucAain of 
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aii our best enjoyments here, and that re- 
ligion which is the source of all our hopes 
hereafter ; if it be to continue to our chil- 
dren that freedom to which tliey were 
bom, and that faith in which they were 
baptized j if these be our sole objects 
in the war in which we are engaged ; — 
then, in the name of the living God, let 
us fear not. Defeat may for a time suc- 
ceed defeat ; misfortune may follow mis- 
fortune, and the hearts of the weak and 
the timid may turn cold ;i — but the coun- 
sels of God are with us. Every known, 
and every unknown power of nature are 
leagued in our j^vour. Even urjder cir- 
cumstances of deeper alarm than we 
have yet experienced, hope is never to 
be lost. It is not easy to conquer an 
united people; — it is not easy to wrest 
its liberty from a free land ; — it is not 
easy to tear from a great nation the 
iionours which tlicy have worn in the 
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Sight of mankind for so many himdred 
yeais^ and the ^ories, which, hi every 
age^ their fathers have transmitted to 
them* 

For a long season, my brethren, this 
country has enjoyed a prosperity unex^ 
ampled in the history of time. The ao-* 
luds <^ the world, however, tell us, from 
the history of many nations, that sucb 
prosperity has often been the forerunner 
oi their fall; and, trusting to such anakn 
gieSf the enemy endeavours to . persuade 
the rest of mankind, that such also is 
soon to be our faxe. The time, th^efore, 
is come, when we are to Imow whether 
prosperity has also corrupted us,«-^-^hetiier 
weadth has brought with it its usual avenge 
ers,— and whether the selfishness of comr» 
inerce, and the feebleness of luxury, have 
also made our hands weak, and our hearts 
cold« If it be 80,-~if we are become care^ 
less or indifferent of the honours of tntr 
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country j— if we can place interest in op- 
position to duty; — if we can think of our 
own private profits, when the existence of 
our country is at stake ; — if we can coolly 
calculate the price wliich is to pay us fur 
freedom, for honour, and for independence ; 
—let us not deceive ourselves. — Whatever 
our fathers may have been, we are no 
longer a nation,—" we are weighed in 
" the balance " of God, " and are found 
" wanting. '* " The kingdom is taken 
" from us, " and will be given to a nobler 
people. 

I hope, however, my brethren, for bet- 
ter things. I hope that, amid all our 
wealth and all our luxury, the spirit of 
our country is yet undecayed. I trust, 
that, conducting ourselves " by the coun- 
*' sels of God, " we may laugh to scorn 
'* the devices of man. " And I do trust 
so, from those animating scenes which 
eveiywhere meet our eyes. I trust in it, 
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senSy-^'-KNr that of vtrtek, and dimd, aed ddt- 
ishttiea! 

I pray Grod, my fare&ten, that^ with 
^: Jdi^bty prospect beSote ua, and thecbtlnr 
adl of the Ahmglltty on our side, w6 niiay 
all «6 meet the dangers whidi advance ufHrn 
us^ that, in oUr last hour^ we mliy ha^e the 
tcntfolatito of dunktogi that we hilve done 
<A!t duty tOL our children, to our country; 
and to our Gk)d ;-»duit we may leave the 
land which gate us birth» free as in the hotir 
yffhsa w^ were bom ;'-^and that the future 
hialotian of Our country may tey. That in 
<mr hearts the ^^ Spxit of God had arisen^ *' 
and that by our arms ^ His enemies were 
•• scaltefed/V 
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ON SEASONS OP SCARCITT. ' 



Psalm xc. 3. 

' TItou tumest man to destruction : Again 
Thou safest. Come agohit ye chUdren 
<^ men,** 



In this psalm, composed evidently in 
some season of national aiHiction and 
despondence, the Psalmist expresses the 
great truth of the dominion of the Al- 
mighty over nature, and the continual 
dependence of man upon the God " that 
" made him. " It is not only as an indi- 

■ Preacbeil after ihc severe season of 1800. 
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Tidual, but as the representative of his peo- 
ple, that he here prostrates himself before 
the throne of Heaven ; and, feeling that 
He whom he addressed, *^t\^as God from 
^* everlasting, '^ he acknowledges, at the 
same time, tnat it was His power alone 
which " turned nations to destruction ; '' 
and which ag^n cpuld say, — ^^ Come again, 
*^ ye children of meit* '* 

In this deep and awful sentiment, every 
one who hatii fived to the age of under- 
standing must agree with the Psalmist. 
Life, we all know, is no scene of security ; 
it is a broken and uncertain scene, in whicU 
both in^^duals and nations are mutual- 
ly subjected to the apparent rule of time 
and chance. Amid the opening promises 
of prosperous times, some imwelcome 
blast often comes to wither the hopes we 
had formed ; and, even when prosperous 
times return, we tremble to think, that 
the adversities we have suffered may a- 
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gain be renewed. It is thus now, there*- 
fore, as In the days of the Psalmist, 
that the Governor of Nature displays his 
power, by, at one season, seemingly *' turn- 
" ing man to destruction ; " and at an- 
other, saying, " Come again, ye children of 
" men. " 

It is probable, my brethren, that the sea- 
sons of adversity and of want which we have 
witnessed, may have brought this reflec- 
tion to all our minds, and that the highest 
as well as the lowest of us must have felt 
his dependence upon Him *' who inhabit- 
" eth eternity. " With all this, however, 
it is possible for us to entertain very er- 
roneous and very ungrateful views upon 
the subject. — We may forget the benefi- 
cence of God amid our considerations of 
his power ; and, while we meet adversity 
with superstitious terror, we may meet 
prosperity with an unbecoming joy. Suf- 
fer me, therefore, in the present discourse, 
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to condder the purpode of end of this 3pp$f^ 
vent uncertsunty and hiatability in the go« 
verament of Nature } and to show you the 
important efiects it has upon the improTe^ 
ment and happiness of human nature. 
On so important a sttbject| J can ofier 
you only a few very imperfect reikc- 
tions ^-•-Vet, I trust, that to those who 
puitue them, they will afford a h^piness^ 
and awaken a devotion d no commbn 
Idndf 

L I must observe^ then, in the first 
place, that there is no other systen^ than 
this of variableness and uncertainty, which 
could be fitted to the charactw of suck a 
being as man. In the human mind, as 
we all know^ there are capacities and vir- 
tues of very different kinds, and which re- 
spect very! different situations df human 
condition.— Thiere are powers of under- 
standing which are adapteid to prosperi- 
ty, and others to adversity ; there are 
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the virtues of patience, of resignation, of 
magnanimity) in scenes of distress, — as 
well as those of gratitude, of generosity, or 
of beneficence, in scenes of enjoyment. 
The perfection, however, of human nature, 
and, what is far more, the voice of con- 
Science within us, demand, that both of 
these should be brought into exercise ; and 
the character of man ever rcniains muti- 
lated and imperfect, while it is the virtues 
or the Capacities of one condition alone 
which he possesses or displays. To such 
a being, — to a state of e^tistehce intended 
to call all those various powers and vir- 
tues into action, — ^no conceivable charac- 
ter of nature around him could be adapt- 
ed, but that of variabletiess and uncert^n- 
ty. Were it in a sceiie of perpetual pro- 
sperity [ he was placed, all the nobler ca- 
pacities of his nature would be lost in in- 
dolence atid enjoyment. — Were it in a 
scene of perpetual hardship, on the coti.' 
VOL. I. e 
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tracy^ wbatey^r is amiable or geaerpus in 
his ^liarajcter, would equally be extinguish- 
ed, and uniform selfishness and ferocity 
would mark his imperfect mind. It is in 
these vicisdtudes of plenty and want, of 
prosperity and hardship, that all the la- 
tent powers of huptianity can alone be 
brought into exerdse, — that the under- 
standing can employ all its capacities, 
and the heart display all its virtues; — 
and that thus, according to the expres- 
jrion of the Apostle, *^ the man, or the 
" crieature of God, may be completely 
" furnished unto all good works. " 

2. If this very obvious consideration, 
my brethren, shows us the wisdom with 
which the constitution of nature is ad- 
apted to that of man; there is another, 
equally obvious, which shows us the be- 
nevolence which reigns, even in the ad- 
ministration of the seasojis of hardship 
and suffering. When we reflect how 
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dependent the generations of men are 
upon the laws of nature ; when we con- 
sider, too, our ignorance with regard to 
the causes that influence them, either as 
to duration or extent, we cannot but 
be astonished at the limits which they 
are made to preserve, and at those un- 
known laws which govern every element 
of life around us. The winds, for ought 
that we see, might have been made to 
blow with a violence, which no labours 
of man could resist ; — the ocean might 
have heaved with waves, which, in the 
hours of its fiiry, might have overwhelm- 
ed all the dwellings of men ; — the sea- 
sons of rain, or of drought, in the same 
manner, might have been of an intensity 
or continuance which would have anm- 
hilated both seed-time and harvest, and 
swept, in a short time, the race of man 
from the face of creation. Powerful, 
however, as these ministers are^ in the 
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hands of the Almighty, they are yet go-» 
veraed in their power. There is some 
unknown limit which they are not suf-' 
fered to pass ; and, although we dare not 
say that all these were made only for 
the sake of man, it is impossible not to 
see, that, in the structure of the universe^ 
there is yet an accommodation to his weak- 
ness, as well as to I^is powers, — ^that these 
visitations come to awe men, not to destroy, 
—that they are under the government of 
Him, " who knoweth whereof we are 
^^ made ; who remembereth that we are but 
" diist. '' 

The circumstances which I have now 
mentioned, — ^the suitableness of uncer- 
tainty in the government of nature to 
a being such as man, and, at the same 
time, the limit which is imposed to its oc- 
casional severities^— *are sufficient to con- 
vince us, that we are not under the do- 
minion of Time or Chance; that the ir- 
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regularities, as well as the regularity of na- 
ture, are equally in the design of the same 
All-wise and Beneficent Creator, and that 
some great purpose is uniformly pursued 
amid the -wants, as well as amid the prospe- 
rity of man. 

To lead your minds, my brethren, to 
Uiis great and important truth, suffer me to 
present to you some of the beneficent pur- 
poses which visitations, such as we have 
lately experienced, serve, both with regard 
to nations and individuals. 

They are, in the first view, the great 
causes, in every country, of national im- 
provement ; of improvement in that first 
and iundamental art, the cultivation of 
the earth, upon which all others ultimate- 
ly depervd. If seasons were uniformly 
prosperous, — ^if the harvest every year rcr 
iurned whatever was necessary for man 
and for beast, — every motive to human in- 
dustry, and ev£n to humaij thought, would 
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be taken away. — Nature herself would 
do the whole ; man would be left only 
to enjoy ; and, freed from the necessity 
of thought, would soon sink into ani- 
mal indulgence, and all the powers of 
his mind stagnate in stationary corrupt 
tion. The visitations of scarcity serve 
greater ends, and call nobler powers in- 
to action. By a wholesome but limited 
severity, they awaken all the force and 
ingenuity of his mind, to correct or to miti- 
gate the severity of nature. Invention is 
exercised in new methods of improvement ; 
observation is extended to other soils, and 
more perfect systems of cultivation ; the 
laws of nature are more careftiUy studied, 
and the fruits of other countries are intro- 
duced to aid the poverty, or to increase the 
production of our own. 

Such are the acquisitions which are 
gained to national knowledge and science, 
by these temporary severities of the 
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seasons. But there is one additional re- 
flection, very deserving of our notice, that 
they are not lost with the cause tliat pro- 
duced them. The years of scarcity pass ; 
but the knowledge which has been acquir- 
ed, the discoveries which have been made, 
remain to every future generation ; they re- 
main to swell the sum of human science, 
— to multiply, in happier years, the pro- 
ductions of nature and the number of the 
people, — to constitute, by these means, 
new sources of national wealth, — and to 
form new foundations of national splen- 
dour, 

I hasten, however, from this wide and 
comprehensive subject, and from other re- 
flections which it suggests, to state to you 
the effects which such severities of na- 
ture are fitted to have upon the character 
of the Individual, and to show you, that 
here, as everywhere, we may discern the 
marks of that Paternal Hand, " who ruU 
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*^ eth in the Heaveas,-* and yet 4welleth 
^* among the children of n\§o. *' 

1. Xhe fost effect of such visitations, 
is to awal^eQ and e^t our sentiments of 
devotion^ If the feelings of religion are 
necessary, as God knows they are, to the 
happiness of human nature ; — ^if they are 
necessary, a^ we aU know, to the final 
happiness of his being, no other consd- 
^tion but; that ^hich we see, could he 
Suited to this sublime purpose. If life 
were always prosperous, — if every season 
showered down its plenty, r.nd the years of 
men were passed in secure enjayment,-!- 
every thing teaches us to think, that the great 
^ths of reli^on v^ould $pon pass from his 
^nind, — that futu^ty would he forgotten; 
r— and that diis. uniformity of beneficenoe 
would be referred, not to the will of Su- 
preme Design,, but to the unthanked di- 
recdon of Fate or Destiny. If, on the 
9ther hand, it were only to an uyoifonnity 
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of hardship that men were bom, conse- 
quences not less fatal would ensue. The 
benevolence of the Almighty would be 
unknown ; the dark character of imagi- 
nation would form, only deities of ven- 
geance and of power ; and the miserable 
worshipper would have recourse to every 
base and sanguinary rite by which he 
could appease the tyrants that seemed to 
oppress him. It is to provide against 
these mutual dangers ; to retain at once 
our sense of the greatness or of the good- 
ness of the Almighty ; to keep alive in 
our hearts those hopes of religion, which 
are the noblest prerogative of our being, 
— that this instability in n ature takes 
place. It is to direct our eyes constantly 
to some greater being ; — at one time, to 
show us how feeble are all the powers of 
man ; — at another, to open to us all the 
beneficence of Heaven ; and thus, amid 
those varying appearances, to l§ad oyr 
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minds continually to Him ^^ in whoiii there 
** is no variableness nor shadow of ttim- 
** ing, " and to that future state, " where 
•* there is final rest for the people of God. '* 
Such are the views of religion ; and such 
also, as we may all see, amid the severities 
as well as amid the bounty of nature, are 
the great ends which He that made ys is 
pursuing, and by which he wishes to make 
perfect the immortal soul. 

% The next effect, my brethren, which 
visitatiohs of scarcity have, is upon the mo- 
ral conduct of men. History and experi- 
ence tell us all, what have been the fatal 
consequences of continued prosperity, both 
with respect to naticHis and individuals : — 
Our own experience also, and the least 
knowledge of the history of nations, may 
tell us, on the other hand, what have been 
the important effects of temporary suf- 
fering. In the present hour, no for- 
mer examples are necessary. We have 
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I si/, I trust, wherever we have been, seen 
many instances of the improvement of 
human character, both of the poor and ihe 
rich, both of the low and the high, by the 
Ksitation we have lately suffered. 

\st, It has confirmed, if not created, 
l^any virtues among the poor. From 
I ^e prosperity of former years, which 
I Wien, alas .' had too often been wasted in 
Intemperance and profligacy, it has pro- 
ceed sobriety and recollection. The fa- 
fcer has been brought back to his fanjl- 
[ ly, — the wife to her children. The domes- 
virtues, far more important to human 
l%appiness than all others, have been cul- 
Svated and understood ; and many an 
nfortunate being, who was advancing in 
' ^e road of guilt and infamy, has return- 
ed to the sense of virtue, and the con- 
sciousness of its rewards. The value of 
bindustry and economy have been known, 
md by many that knowledge and those 
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habits have been acquired, which may 
provide for the prosperity of future days. 
But, above all, my brethren, by these 
means, ^^ their hearts have been turned 
" unto righteousness;" and I doubt not, 
that there are many who, when they come 
to the bed of death, will acknowledge, 
that it is to these severities they have 
owed their conversion ; and that, had 
seasons of prosperity continued, they 
would have died as well as ^' lived, 
•^ without the sense of God in the 
'' world. " 

2(2/y, If such have been the consequen- 
ces to the poor, I am glad to think, that 
such also have been the effects upon the 
opulent and the great. However much 
we may declaim against the weakness or 
sinfulness of human nature, it is pleasing 
to reflect, that, in the hours of distress; we 
have seen the actual proofs of Christian 
f hajrity. Ija no age, surely, that ha§ eUps- 
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ed in the Christian kalendar, — in no coun- 
try which boasts the name of Christian,— 
have such exertions of charity been made, 
as in this island, during the preceding 
years." — While it is pleasing to remember 
this truly Christian fact, it is pleasing also 
to remember the words of the wise man, 
" that the merciful man doeth good unto 
*' his own soul. " I doubt not but there 
are many who can justify this fine obser-- 
vation. I doubt not, but there are many 
among the great and the opulent, whom 
> the past seasons have led to more than or- 
dinary thought ; who have been raised by 
the wants around them, from the cheer- 
■ less pursuit of selfish pleasure, to the ge- 
i nial experience of benevolence ; and who, 
f having once known the true happiness of 
I their nature, will never again depart from 
I doubt not, still further, but that in 
I that awftil hour, when high as well as 
ilow must submit to the dominion of 
I death, many will tell, that these sea- 
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sons have been also die seasons of th^r 
conversion; — ^that they gave them aju$t* 
er notion of human nature^ and human 
wants ; and that the dark hours in which 
the benevolence of God seemed to be 
eclipsed, were those in which, while they 
felt themselves called to the relief of suf- 
fering nature, they were called also to the 
best enjoyments, and the best hopes of 
their natura 

The observation which I particularly wish 
to leave upon your minds, from seasons such 
as the past, is their importance to morality. 
And no view that we can take of the be- 
nevolence or wisdom of Grod is more strik- 
ing. In such seasons, the poor man ac- 
quires the habits of thought, of frugality, 
of temperance, with all the domestic vir- 
ti^es ever connected with these. The rich 
or great man, on the other hand, acquires 
the habits of attention, of humanity, and 
of charity ; — ^and the wish not only to 
relieve distress, but, far more, to prevent 
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it The season of distress passes, — but 
these habits remain. They remain to 
bless the possessors, and to benefit hu- 
manity. But, what is far more, they re- 
main, in each rank, if they are preserved, 
to the age of immortality, and to cover 
equally the dignified and the undignified 
head with the crown of eternal g^ory. — 
To each the hour will come, when these 
" Jighc afflictions, " wJuch are indeed but 
" for a moment, " will meet their full re- 
ward ; and when, in looking back upon 
the varying scenes of their trial, they will 
bless those hours of suffering, when they 
learnt the knowledge of God, and the 
comforts of performing their duty. 

Such, my brethren, are the sentiments 
which seem to me to befit the present 
season. The thoughtlessness of vulgar 
men meets adversity with despondence, 
and prosperity with levity. It is the 
cliaracter of religion to teach us nobler 
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sentiments :— ^to teach us that all event* 
whether fortunate or unfortunate, are 
equally under the government of the Al- 
mighty; and that this varying and uncer- 
tain scene of being is most wisely accom- 
modated to the nature of that mind which 
is formed for immortality, and can only 
^ be made perfect by suffering. ** 

Even in these hours, therefore, my href- 
thrett, when our minds are scarcely re- 
covered from the memory of former hard- 
ships, I cannot pfay that such seasons 
may never return,— I pray, on the contra, 
ry, that the will of God " may be done 
" in earth, as it is in Heaven ;" — that our 
fears and our hopes may be equally pro^ 
strated in holy submission before the 
Throne of Omniscience; — ^-and that what^ 
ever be the seasons which his Providence 
may send, the Spirit that is from oil 
High may lead us to know His laws, and 
dispose us to obey His will. 



SERMON VI. 

ON THE EKCOURAGEMENT WHICH THE 
GOSPEL AFFORDS TO ACTIVE DUTY. 



St Mark, viii. 9. 

" And thei/ that had eaten were about four 
thousand: and he sent them awai/. " 

Ihese words are the concluMoa of the 
account of the first miracle which out 
Saviour performed in feeding a multitude 
in the desert; and, simple as they seem, 
they yet contain much valuable instruc- 
tion. 

, .t6L. I. B 
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There is a curiosity natural to every 
Christian mind, to retrace the events of 
the life of their Master; — to go back, as 
it were, to the age in which he appear-^ 
ed ; — ^to see his humble origin, and his 
melancholy progress ;---andi amid those 
scenes of beneficence and of sorrow 
through which he passed, to listen to the 
accents of his^ voice, and to the lessons 
of his wisdom. It is this natural and be- 
coming curiosity which the books of the 
Gospel so singularly indulge. In these 
artless narrations, the mind of the serioua> 
reader is satisfied in a manner that it is 
not very easy to express. We see almost 
now the scenes that have so long been 
past ; — ^we are made the spectators of our 
Saviour's birth, and the companions of 
his journey; — we follow into every house 
where he conversed with men, and to 
every solitude where he held communion 
with God ; — ^and, from these early narra- 
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lives of his humble and unlearned dis- 
ciples, we derive a more intimate concep- 
tion, both of his peculiar character and 
of the character of the religion which lie 
taught, than from all the laboured exposi- 
tions of learned skill, or of ambitious elo- 
quence. 

The words of the text seem to me to 
convey to us some instructions of this 
interesting kind. They represent, In the 
first place, one singular feature in the 
character of our Lord, — his superiority to 
all the selfish passions of our nature. The 
world (as ye know, my brethren) has 
seen many false religions ; and many 
prophets have come unto them " in the 
" name of Heaven. " Whatever may have 
been the usefulness to barbarous ages 
of these religious impositions, — whatever 
even may have been the subllniity of 
some of the doctrines they contained, they 
are yet all marked by one decisive fea- 
ture ; — their combination with some pei- 
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sonal intereaty or some se^sb passion of 
the Mem. Tliey have been imngled, either 
^th that love of glorjr which aims at the 
Subjugation of the minds of mankindi 
and which perpetuates its memory in the 
temples it erects to Heaven; with that 
love of power, which, under the mask q£ 
piety^ aims at supremacy and dominion ; 
or vdth that dark enthusiasm) which un* 
sheaths the sword to propagate its owa 
feverish and frantic imaginations. In the 
character of our Saviour^ on the contrary, 
there is always sometlung above the 
world f-'^ superiority alike to all that ia 
great and all that is weak in man;— -«r 
forgetfulness of himself, which results nr 
ther from nature than fi^Dm efibrt^ and 
which assimilates him» in our opinion^ 
to some higho: and purer order of ex^ 
istence. No love of glory or of power 
ever betrays itself in his conduct; and^^ 
ixistead of awakening the enthusiasm. 
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men by revelations, sublime only from 
their obscurity, his object is ever to veil, 
as it were, the majesty of the truths he re- 
veals ;— to speak to the heart, rather than 
to the imagination of those who heard 
him ; and to make them rather the chil- 
dren of God, than the temporal followers 
of himself. Of this distinguishing fea- 
ture in our Saviom-'s character, we have a 
remarkable proof in the words of the text. 
The miracle which he had performed, 
" that of feeding four thousand men in the 
" desert, " you will observe, was of a na- 
ture very different from those which he 
usually performed. It was one, which de- 
monstrated his power over nature itself; 
which taught those who witnessed it, that, 
if his kingdom were of this world, he pos- 
sessed the power to maintain it ; and 
which might lead them to wisli to assem- 
ble under a leader, whose commands na- 
ture obeyed, and whom, tiierefore, no 
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mortal opposition could withstand It is 
accordingly in this singular moment, 
when his divine commission was most ful- 
ly manifested, and when we may suppose 
all the vulgar passions of hope and ambi- 
tion, were working in the minds of the 
multitude, " that he sends them away;" 
to show them that his kingdom was a 
" spiritual kingdom ; "—that there were 
greater interests which he came to serve, 
than those of time ;— and that the reign of 
his power was to commence in a sublimer 
being, when the shadows of mortality 
were passed, and when time itself was no 
more. 

2. If the words of the text have this in- 
struction to us, with regard to the charac- 
ter of our Lord, they have a second in- 
struction with regard to the character of 
his religion. When you examine the 
systems of pretended revelation which 
ave prevailed, or which are still prevail- 
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^□g in the world, you will find, that if 
heir origin betrays the ambition of their 
Iftuthors, tlieir character betrays equally 
he weakness aid imperfection of human 
tatur6. To one or other of tlie fbnda- 

'. mental errors in rehgion ; — to the en- 
couragement either of superstition or of 
enthusiasm, and, by these means, to the 
fatal separation of piety from moral vir- 
tue, tJiey have uniformly led. They have 
either drawn men from the sphere of 
social duty, to assemble them, under the 
influence of superstition, in Impure and 
sanguinary ceremonies, and persuaded 
them, that guilt could be expiated by the 
ritual of an unmeaning devorion ; or they 

■ have driven them from all the most sacred 
relations of life, into solitudes and de- 
Mr^, and taught them, that the Deity 
was to be propitiated by the tears of un- 
productive repentance, or the dreams of 
visionary illumination. The conduct qf 
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our Lord, and the spirit of His religion^ 
fffe very different"*^ He assembles the 
multitude, indeed, around him, in the de« 
sert of human life, that he may teach them, 
the end of that journey upon which they 
we going;— that he may recal the wan- 
dering, and animate the desponding, and 
inidgorate the *• weary and the heavy 
••laden;" — ^and he points out to them, 
with no mortal hand, that continuing city 
to which they travel, where there are 
mansions for all the holy and the good, 
and where ther^ •* dwelleth knowledge, 
^ and wisdom, and joy. " But when these 
mighty lessons are taught, he sends them 
away to their usual abodes and their usual 
occupadons.?— He sends th^m back again 
to ther own homes,r*^to that sacred 
though sequestered scene, where all thrir 
duties meet them on thdr return, — where 
every virtue and every vice of their n^ 
^e tjdces its OTigin,-*-and wherq they 
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^best display both the strength of thdr 

&ith and the purity of their obedience; 

s thus that the reJigion of Jesus blends 

kthe great interests of piety and of mo- 

— that it lets down die golden 

which unites Earth with Heaven, 

'and forms, even under the " tabernacles 

of clay, " the minds that are afterwards 

! '•* to be made perfect," and to be made 

l'«itizens of a kingdom " which passeth not 

' away, but which is eternal as the 

Heavens. " Such are the general in- 

I .'ptructions, both with regard to the charac- 

ller of our Lord and the character of his 

' Tdigion, which the words of the text may 

»nvey to us. 

There is, however, another and a 
instruction which they contain. 
Mstant as the period is, when the event 
'e are considering took place, it has yet 
relation to us; and there is not one of 
from the consideration of it, 
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may not derive some personal improve- 
ment. We are the multitude described, in 
this passage of the Gospel ;— we have 
heard from our in&nt days, that there 
^* was a great prophet come into the 
^* world ; " and every time that we asseni- 
.ble within these walls, for the great purr 
poses of spiritual improvement, and of 
pubUc example, — ^and every time, still 
more, when we ascend to the altar of oqr 
XiOrd, and profess our faith in his name, 
and our confidence in his- mercy, — ^we pro*- 
foss, at the same time, like the multitude 
of old, to take him for our guide and our 
instructor. As of old, also, he deigns to re- 
ceive us ; to teach and to console us by th^ 

pme words with which he formerly taught 
or consoled them j to employ to iis ihp 

same accents of grace, and set before us the 

same hopes of immortality ; and to spread 

for us, in the wilderness of human life, 

that greater feast^ of spirit and of tpfxii^ 
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which may save us " from fainting on our 
'' way. " But here, also, my brethren, 
when these ends are accomplished, he 
continues " to send us away ; " he con- 
tinues to send us back again to those 
abodes from, which we have severally 
come ; to those several homes, where 
our trials lie, and where our virtues a- 
rise; and, in the various duties of which 
we are all (if guided by his lessons) 
ripening equally to a nobler being, and 
to more extensive capacities of happiness. 
If, in coming to the House of God, we 
listen to the call of Him who " came to 
" save us," we are to remember, that the 
same voice sends us *' away, " when we 
leave it ; that His eye foUoweth us into the 
retirement of our homes ; and that it is ui 
the discharge of the duties which there 
meet us, that we offer to Him the noblest _ 
proof of our faith, and the most acceptable 
sacrifice of our obedience. 
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Whenever you return, then, my bre» 
thren, from the services of rdiigion to the 
privacy of your homes, return with the 
Aibfime expression of the prophet of old, 
tipon your minds : •* How sacred is this 
^ place ! " it is the dwelling of God \ •* it 
^ is no other than the gate of Heaven ! ** 
There, remember, is the post which has been 
asdgned you, by the Ruler of the Universe ; 
-—there, the services which you are sum- 
moned to p^orm, in the cause of humani* 
ty ; — ^there, the dieatre on which you are to 
act, in the dght of men and of angels, and 
to qualify yourselves for higher services, and 
a sublim^r employment. 

If it be to the home of Youth you return, 
when the eyes of fidenck and of parents meet 
you' in love, remember what you owe ta 
them, and what return you cm make for 
the many annous hours their hearts have 
known for you*— remember what yoy owe 
to that world upon which you arp entering) 
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where you must either bestow happiness 
or soiTOw, and where the final issue de- 
pends upon the principles you are now 
acquiring, the knowledge you are gain- 
ing, and the habits you are indulging. 
Remember, still more, what you owe to 
Him who called yoii into being ; who has 
infused into your minds so many noble ca- 
pacities for virtue, for wisdom, and for hap- 
piness ; and who has set before you the in- 
finity of progressive perfection, to waken 
(hem into life and activity. 

If it be to the home of Manhood 
you return, my brethren, consider well 
what duties it imposes. The years of 
your youth and your education are past ; 
— the years of age and of weakness 
are approaching. Now, therefore, is 
the season of real virtue, and of strenu- 
ous duty, — ^the noon-day of your being, 
when all your powers are entire; and 
when the Sun of Righteousness shin*s 
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above yout head, to light you on yoilr 
way. Beneath your own roof, every ho^ 
nour, and every usefulness of your being 
await you, — the honours of the master, the 
husband, the parent, the friend, and the 
citizen. These are the duties to which the 
Father of the Universe " sends you away. ** 
In confiding them to you, he hath made 
you no less than *^ a fellow-worker with 
*' Himself *' in the difTusion of happiness to 
his creation ; and, in calling you to their 
discharge, he is qualifying you for some 
higher service, in a condition of being 
where virtue is unknown to misfortune, 
and where death and sin prevail no 
more. 

If it be to the house of Age you are re- 
turning, my brethren, where the storms 
of winter are gathering, and the sun is 
going low in your sky, there are yet duties 
which await you, though they are tem- 
pered to the failing condition of your be- 
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ing, and suited to the infirmity of your 
strength. You are come to the evening 
of your day; — " its heat and its labours" 
are passed, and you are called upon to 
repose in the cool shade of memory and 
of meditation. It is now you are to re- 
view, with unimpassioned eye, the trans- 
actions in which you have borne a part, 
- — to instruct the young who surround 
you, by the Jong experience you have 
acquired ; and to teach them, with the 
wisdom of old, that " to fear God, and 
" to keep His commandments," consti- 
tute the whole happiness, as well as the 
whole duty of man. It is now, wiicn 
passion has ceased,' and the illusions of 
the world subside, that you are called 
upon to renew that innocence wHch life 
has impaired, — to repent those frailties 
which time may have brought, — and to 
rekindle, even under the shades of age, 
liiat high and holy spirit, which the in- 
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spiration of the Almighty breathed m« 
to you with the breath of mortal life.— • 
Though *^ the evil days may be come, ** in 
tvhich *^ you have no pleasure in them^** 
they are yet come in mercy, to wead 
you from a temporary world, to awaken 
higher hopes, and inspire more elevated 
feelings; — to call you to put your trust 
in Him, ^^ who was^ and is, and is to 
" come; — ^in whose presence there is the 
^ fulness of eternal joy, and at whose 
^ right hand there are pleasures fot ever-> 
" more*'* 

There are, however, my brethren, otfaet 
varieties in the condition of htiman life than 
those of age, and thare are other lessons 
which we may leafn from the words we have 
been considering. In the situadons eithex" 
of prosperity ot of adversity, all men arQ 
to be found ; and every one of us, when we 
Seturn from the services of this place, are 
returning either to $he house of joy, or » 
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the house of mourning. K it be to the 
first of these you are returning, my bre- 
thren, — if the voice of health and joy meet 
you upon your approach, — if honour, or 
wealth, or power, are the distinctions of 
your homes,- — enter them, I beseech you, 
with the solemn reflections which religion 
inspires. Your dwellings are at present 
in the sunshine of Heaven, and the rich- 
est blessings of present time are given 
you to bestow. Think, then, how high 
are the obligations which your prosperity 
creates !— -that you are the stewards of 
the Universal Parent ; and that to you 
the wretched look up for relief, the in- 
jured for protection, the industrious for 
reward, the virtuous for praise, and the 
world for example. When you pass the 
threshold of your gates, ask your own 
hearts, whether, of those to whom so 
much is gratuitously given, much will 
«ot also be required ? — and if thankfulness 
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^ring up in your hearts, on the review 
of your blessings, mingle with it the hum- 
ble prayer, that you may be enabled to 
use them as becomes those who are per« 
mitted to know the will of the God who 
gave them. 

And ye, my afflicted brethren ! ye who 
are to return, to the various scenes of the 
house of mourning,— to meet the struggles 
of poverty or misfortune, — to watch, with 
throbbing hearts, the bed of sickness, or 
to bend, in speechless sorrow, over the 
bed of death, — ^return, I beseech you, with 
all the consolations of this doctrine in 
your souls. Sad as are the homes to which 
you are going, remember who it is that 
" sends you away. '* Remember that your 
afflictions " rise not from the dust,** but 
descend from the Throne of your Father j 
that they are ordained for the trial of that 
faith which may end in joy, and that pa- 
tience which may lead to glory ; that abo# 
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the shades of present time, there reigneth 
the Father of Eternal Light ; and that the 
noblest virtues which blossom in eternity, 
are those which have sprung beneath the 
tears of adversity. Remember, still more, 
that He who now sitteth on the right hand 
of God, was only " made perfect by suf- 
" fering ; " that He h led the way be- 
fore you from earth to Heaven ; and that, 
in calling you to be partakers of his suffer- 
ing, He calls you also to be partakers of his 
glory. 

I add, my brethren ! only one farther 
reflection. We read in the text, " that 
" they who had eaten, were about four 
" thousand. " In the hour in which I 
speak, the number of those that have this 
day approached the same Lord, and heard 
the same accents of salvation, are count- 
less millions of the family of God. While 
we thus see that faith advancing on earth, 
"which is to be finally triumphant in Heaven, 
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let us prostrate ourselves in thankfulness fm 
those means of grace which are given to all, 
and for those purposes of salvation which 
may yet unite all. into one fold, and imder 
one Shepherd* Let us pray for them, and 
fox ourselves, that the real spirit of our fsatk 
may dwell among us; that all of every 
church who redre this day from the house 
of Grod, may retire with die consciousness 
of his peace upon their souls ; and that, 
whatever be the home to which they return^ 
diey may feel it as the " dwelling of God, " 
and enter into it as into the/^ gate of 
** Heaven." 



SERMON VIL 

JJN THE GENERAL FAST, OCTOBEE 20, 

1803. * 



St Luke, xxi. 19. . 
" Jn your patience, jmssess ye your touts. *' 

It was ia these words that our Saviour 
consoled his disciples, while lie predicted 
to them the hnal ruin and desolation of 
Jerusalem. The people of Judea, coa- 
fident in the letter, while they were igno^ 
rant of the spirit of their religion, had 



* Preached when the expeclatioii of iavasipn was uni- 
verea], and when the volunteer corps were everywhere 
(maiitg in the national defence. 
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long before ceased to listen to his admo- 
nitions; and it was only to the chosen 
few who felt his truth, and who under- 
stood his gospel, • that he Unveiled the 
mighty scenes which that desolation was 
to precede. Ami4 '* the wars, and the 
" rumours of wars, " that were to follow, 
he led them to see the " salvation of the 
** world " approach. The destruction of 
Jerusalem was to be the dissolution of 
that pale which kept the Gentiles from 
the knowledge of the true God ; and he 
enjoined them, amid ^1 the dread cala- 
mities which were to come, to " possess 
" their souls'* in patient expectation of 
that mighty day, when His name and His 
reli^on were to begin their triumphal 
reign. 

Of the many reflecdons* which this sub- 
ject naturally excites, there is one only^ 
my brethren, which I shall at present 
submit to your con^deration ; it is, the 
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difference between the patience which 
human wisdom teaches, and that which 
religion inspires. When the moralist 
speaks to us of hardship or danger ; 
when he animates us to meet those scenes 
of calamity which we may be doomed to 
undergo, he tells us of the dignity of 
our nature, — the magnamn\ity of self-de- 
nial, — and the heroism of patient suffering. 
He makes the world the spectator of our 
conduct ; and summons us, by every con- 
sideration of honour or fame, to act 
our part like men, and to deserve the 
sympathy of those who surround us, by 
the firmness and magnanimity which we 



The patience which the Gospel in- 
spires is of a different, but of a sublimer 
kind. It speaks not to us of ourselves, 
— ^it speaks of that great system to 
which we belong, and of the ends to 
which we contribute in that system. — It 
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tells US, that every suffering to which man 
18 bom, has its final purpose either in in-*! 
^vidual or in public good;-7?diat to na^ 
tions, as to individuals, the seasons of ad-? 
veruty are the seasons of their lughest 
virtue; — that, in every situation, the dis* 
charge pf the duties which that situation 
brings are the simple means by which the 
mighty deigns of nature *are to be carried 
on ;— and that, above all the weakness or 
suffering of men, there presides one Al- 
mighty Mind, in whose extended govern- 
ment " all things are working together 
^ for final good, " and who can make even 
*? the wrath of men to praise him. ''. 

There are no considerations which seem 
more proper for the solemnity in which 
we are at present engaged. We are met 
tpgether, with all the rest of our land, to 
humble ourselves before the God of na-^ 
tions J to call to mind what are the 
duties demanded Qf us, in this how^ 
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of general alarm ; and to form those 
resolutions for the coming danger, which 
become us as citizens, as Christians, and 
as men. 

It is, my brethren, in no common 
hour of peril that we are now assembled. 
A contest more awful than either we or 
our fathers have seen, is rapidly approach- 
ing ; and that sun which witnesses our 
meeting, has never, in his long career, be- 
held a time so pregnant with hope or de- 
spwr to our country. It is no common 
war in which we are engaged, and no com- 
mon enemy we are to oppose. It is a war 
in which are put to the hazard of the sword, 
every blessing of our faith, every honour 
of oiur name, and every glory of our 
country. It is an enemy we are now 
summoned to oppose, — whose positions 
are kingdoms, and whose march is re- 
volution ; ■ before whom the sovereigns 
m^ EiU"ope have bowed their diminished 
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heads ; aiid who seeks now, on our norths 
em shores, to extinguish the last spark of 
order, of freedom, and of justice, among 
mankind. 

There is a folly in exaggerating the dan- 
gers to which we are exposed: — there is 
an equal folly in dinumshing or under- 
rating them. It is the business of wisdom 
to see them as they are, and to animate 
our hearts to meet and to encounter them. 
In the season which seems approach* 
ing, there is not one of us that will not 
be called to the exercise of patience,— to 
the exertion of that principled magnani- 
mity which Nature applauds, and which 
the Gospel enjoins. It is in the solemn and 
sacred pause of this day, that we ought all 
to prepare ourselves for the scenes which 
are to follow ; and, ere the eventful con- 
flict begins, to supplicate from Heaven 
that strength which may enable us to en- 
dure it. 

I speak not now, indeed, to the young. 
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and to the brave. * — They liave taken 
their lofty resolution ; and, in this hour, 
in the same array in which they are to 
present themselves to the enemy, are now 
presenting themselves before their God. 
At the first tread of danger, they have 
risen in *^ legions of armed men ; " and 
from every rank of our country, they have 
started forwards in its defence, with a gal- 
lantry which realizes to us the visions of an- 
cient patriotism, and which, I trust, will, in 
the end, more than realize to us the visions 
of ancient valour. 

Yet though they, my brethren, are to 
undertake the hardships and the dangers 
of war, there are other hardships for which 
we must prepare ourselves ; and there is 
not a soul to whom I speak, whom the 
time does not summon to patience and to 



• The Volunteers of the Coogregation were now regi- 
mented, and on this day attended the National Churches 
by order of Governmeiit. 
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8el£-demaL The great and the affluent, 
they whom andent possessions have dig- 
nified, or personal industry hath enrich- 
ed, are now. called to justify the distinc- 
tion they have enjoyed ;r-^o suspend their 
usual pursuits, and tiieir usual pleasures; 
'^^o sacrifice to the adverdty of their 
country, the wealth which its prosperity 
has given them;*-~and to prepare them- 
selves, in die spirit and in the armour of 
their ancestors, for the final conflict that is 
to dedde its glory or its fall. The poor 
are called to submit, widi the patience of 
thdr faith, to increasing privations ; to ex- 
ert that noblest magnanimity, which can 
not only act but suffer in the cause of du-^ 
ty ; and, if the last struggle should come, 
to bear in thdr minds the lofty remembrance 
of what, in many an age, their fathers have 
done, and how, in many a field, their fii- 
(hers have died 

The aged, alas! die fathers and the 
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mothers of our people, are called to se- 
verer duties. They are called to surren- 
der their children to their country; — to 
suspend the workings even of parental 
nature ; — to silence the anxiety which 
years have nourished ; — and to lend to 
the general welfare, everything which has 
constituted their own. Even that sex, 
whose first honour is in the tenderness 
of their nature, are now called to forget 
or to disavow it. They are called to 
hide every tear, and stifle every appre- 
hension ; — to assume that sedate and ma- 
tron firmness which becomes the wives and 
daughters of fireemen ; and by their voice 
(ever so powerful to the brave) to invigo- 
rate the spirit of national defence, and antici- 
pate the hour of national glory. 

Such, my brethren, are the hardships 
to which they are exposed, who are yet 
at the greatest distance from the actual 
scene of war: and such the sacrifices 
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which this eventful season demands of 
all of us, from the throne to the cot- 
tage. Yet, ere the awfiil hour of con- 
flict b^ns, — while the winds of winter 
are ushering in that mightier storm which 
IS to convulse or remedy mankind, — ^let us, 
in this day of meditation, look to the end of 
these things. Let us wrigh well what may 
be those designs of Providence, of which 
we are now called to be the agents and 
instruments; let us consider what it is 
that our patience of evil is now to defend 
or preserve; and what are the motives 
which summon us, in the midst of peril 
and alarm, to have the " firm possession of 
" our souls. '* 

1 . We are summoned, in the first place, 
to the defence of our country, to preserve 
the land which has given us birth, and 
which contains everything for which we 
live. Whatever may be the evils or suffer- 
ings of war, they have yet this fortunate 
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f ffecf, — that they rekindle that love of our 
country, which the safety of prosperity, 
and the habits of private pursuit, are so 
apt to relax or to impair. But, my bre- 
thren, if this appeal has its influence 
even over the savage and the slave ; — 
in no hour in the history of social life, — 
in no nation which has ever risen among 
mankind, — did that name ever summon 
before man, so many dread obligations as 
it now does before us, in this hour, and 
in this country. We have to defend a 
land, unhabituated to shame, and hitherto 
unknown to conquest; — we have to de- 
fend the honours of ancient days, and th? 
splendour of present greatness ; — we have 
to defend the opulence wluch the indus- 
try of our fathers has gained, and the 
freedom which their blood has purchas- 
ed ; — -we have to defend that constitu- 
tion which has poured the prosperities of 
nature over a barren land^ and given to 
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our northern isle a splendour unknown 
to the regions of the sun. We have to 
defend that faith in which our infaincy 
was baptized5 and in which we praj our 
dying hours may close; which was the 
^ strength of our fathers, and of the old 
^ time before them ; " and which has con- 
ducted the wise and the virtuous who have 
preceded us^ to glories beyond the limits of 
mortality. 

2. We are summoned, in the next 
place, my brethren, even to a nobler du- 
ty; and, in the mighty deagns of Provi^ 
dence, the same valour which is called 
to defend our land, . is the great means by 
which we can relieve the suiferings of the 
world around us. Amid that wreck which 
we have witnessed of social welfare,— 
amid the dethronement of kings, and the 
subjugation of kingdoms, — amid the trem- 
bling neutrality of some, and the silent 
servility of others, — this country, alon« 
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hath remained independent and undis- 
mayed, — and it is upon the valour of our 
arma, that Europe now reposes its last 
hope of returning liberty, and restored 
honour. Among the nations which sur- 
round us, whom either the force of the 
enemy has subdued, or their power inti- 
midated, there is not one virtuous bo- 
som that does not throb for our success; 
— the prayers of millions wilJ follow our 
banners into the field, and the arm of 
the soldier will be blessed by innumer- 
able voices, which can never reach his 
ear. If we fail, — if the ancient prowess 
and intrepidity of our people is gone, — 
there is then a long close to all the hopes 
and all the honours of humanity ; over 
the fairest portion of the civilized earth, 
the tide of military despotism will roil, 
and bury, in its sanguinary flood, allte the 
monuments of former greatness, and the 
promises of future glory. But, — if we 

VOL. I. K 
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prev»I} if the hearts of our people are 
exalted to the sublimity of the contest; 
the mighty spell which has enthraUed 
the world will be broken^— -the spirit of 
nature and of liberty will rekindle j-— 
and the same blow which prostrates the 
enemy of our land, will burst the fetters 
of nadons, and set free the energies c£ an 
injured world. 

The historian of future times, when he 
meditates on the affairs of men^ will se< 
lect for his fsdrest theme the record of 
our country; and he will say,— Such is 
the glory of nations, when it is founds 
ed on virtue ; when they scorn the vulgar 
^ devices of die human heart,'' and foI« 
tow oply die " counsel of the Lord ; *' 
when they act 6rom the high ambidon of 
being the ministers of that ^^ Andent of 

s. 

" Days, " whose ** judgment is set " in 
nature, and before whom the " books of 
•* the Universe are open* " 
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f S. There is yet, my brethren, io such 
hours, a greater consideration. If there 
be something inexpressibly animating in 
seeing our country as the instrument of 
Heaven in the restoration of happiness to 
manldnd ; if to us be given the sublime 
charge, of at once defending our own 
land, and gui<^ag the destinies of hu- 
man nature, — there is something aJso e- 
quaily solemn in the remembrance of 
the duties which so high a commission 
involves. And there is an instinct which 
must teach us all, that of our conduct in 
these trying hours we are finally to render 
an account. It is this exalted prospect 
which ought ever to be present to us, in 
the seasons of difficulty and alarm. It is 
now, in the midst of wars, and the deso- 
lation of nations, that we ought to forti- 
fy our hearts at the shrine of religion. 
It is now that we are to weigh the duties 
which are demanded of us by Heaven 

K 3 
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and earth ; and to coimder whether, in 
diat last day, we are to appear as cowarda 
to our country and our faith, and as pur« 
chasing an inglorious safety, by the sacri« 
fee of every duty, and every honour of 
man,— or as the friends of order, of li- 
berty, and of religion, and allied to those 
glorious spirits who have been the ser- 
vants of God, and the benefactors of man- 
kind. Over the conflict which is to ensue, 
let it never be forgotten, that greater eyes 
than those of man will be present ; and 
let every man who draws the sword of de- 
fence remember, that he is not only defend- 
ing the liberties of his country, but the laws 
of his God. 

Let, then, the young and the brave of 
our people go forth, with hearts inacces- 
sible to fear, and undoubting of their 
cause. Let them look back into timei 
and see the shades of their ancestors ris- 
ing before them, and. exhorting them to 
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the combat. Let them look around them, 
and see a subjugated world the \<,'itnesse$ 
of their contest, and the partners in their 
success. Let them look forward into fu- 
turity, and see posterity prostrated before 
them, and all the honours and happiness of 
man dependent upon the firainess of thor 
hearts, and the vigour of their arms. Ytis '. 
let them go forth, and pour around out 
isie a living barrier to injustice and am- 
bition ; and, when that tide of anarchy 
which has overflowed the world rolls its 
last waves to our shores, let thera sliow 
to the foe as impenetrable a front, as the 
rocks of our land to the storms of the 
ocean. 

And Thou, O God of Nadons, and 
Lord of every host, " without whom no- 
'* thing is strong, and nothing is holy, " if 
it be with such views that thy people of 
this land now assemble before Thee; — if 
they are, indeed, armed in defence of Thy 
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eternal laws, aod in the cause of tlie ever*- 
lasting Gospel ; — ^if Thou hast called them 
to be the instruments of thy Providence 
for the future welfare of mankind^ let 
thy Spirit go &rth with them, which of 
old went fordi with the brave and the 
virtuous of thine own people. Awak- 
en in their hearts that love ci Thee, and 
of thy laws, and pour into their souls that 
contempt of danger and of deatl^ which 
befit those whom thy Omniscient will 
has summoned to scenes of difficulty 
and alarpi ; and, wlule thy Providence 
has so long watched over this favoured 
land, and while it now remains as the 
beacon to lead mankind again to happi* 
ness and truth,^ — grant that thy people 
may feel the extent of their duties! and 
know, that, while they ?ire defending the 
independence of their own country, they 
are defending the sacred cause of order, 
of virtue, and of religion, throughout ih^ 
world. 



SERMON VIII. 

ON THE RELIGIOUS AND MORAI- ENDS 
OF KNOWLEDGE.* 



Proverbs, iii. 13, &c. 

" Happy is the man that Jindeth wisdom, 
and the man that getteth understanding! 
— She is jnore precious than rubies, and 
all the things thou canst desire are not to 
be compared unto her. Length of days 
is in her right hand; and in her left 
hand riches and honour. Her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace. " 

In these beautiful words, Solomon de- 
scribes the effects of wisdom upon the 

* Preached at the comiasacemCBt of ifae Academical 
Sesaidii in Edinburgh. 
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honour and happiness of human life.—-* 
However warm or magnificent the praise 
which he bestows, it is not the extrava- 
gance of youthful enthusiasm. It is the 
sober decision of age and experience; 
the opinion of one who had known every 
pleasure which life could offer him; and 
who in his grey hairs, tells the successor 
to his throne, that " wisdom is more pre- 
<< cious " than all the splendours which 
surround it, and ^^ that all the things he 
" could dedire, are not to be compared un- 
** to her. " 

I have chosen these words, my bre- 
thren, for our present consideration, be- 
cause there appears something in the 
time not unsuitable to their application. 
The season has now returned, when the 
annual budness of education again begins; 
when, for some months to come, the young 
of our congregation are to be employed 
in the acquisition of knowledge; and 
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when this city itself exhibits one of its 
most honourable distinctions, — that of 
contributing to the instruction and im- 
provement of youth. To the young 
themselves, it is the commencement of 
the most important and eventful period 
of their lives ; and to us, my elder bre- 
thren, it is a scene which we can scarce- 
ly regard, without many feelings of in- 
terest and tenderness. It reminds us of 
that beautiful expression of antiquity, 
" that the young among the people are 
" like the spring amid the seasons." It 
ieads^ even the most insensible of us, to 
form some kind wish that the ftnits of 
their harvest may correspond to the open- 
ing of their spring ; and it leads us too, 
very naturally, to the remembrance of 
our own youth ; and, while we think what 
are the duties of the present young, to 
consider what we. ourselves have been do- 
ing since that important era has passed o- 
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ver US. At tius time, therefore, I trust I 
shall be forgiyen, if I dedicate this di&« 
course to the young of our congregation ; 
-^if I avail myself of the opportunity of 
the s^ison, to encourage them in the pur« 
suits which they have begxm;— and if I 
conclude^ by pointing out to them the 
great ends to which all knowledge and 
wisdom ought finally to be applied. 

L In every period of life, the acquisition 
c^ knowledge is one of the most pleasing 
employments of the human mind But 
in youth there are circumstances which 
make it productive of higher enjoy- 
ment It is then that everydiing has 
the charm of novelty ; that curiosity and 
fancy are awake; and that the heart 
swells with the anticipations of future 
eminence and iftility. Even in those low-* 
er branches of instruction which we call 
mere accomplishments, there is somethii^ 
always pleasing to the young io their 9Xh 
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quisition. They seem to become every 
well-educated person, — they adorn, if they 
do not dignify humanity ; and, what is far 
more, while they give an elegant employ- 
ment to the hours of leisure and relaxation, 
they afford a means of contributing to the 
purity and innocence of domestic life. 
But in the acquisition of knowledge of 
a higher kind, — in the hours when the 
young gradually begin the study of the 
laws of nature, and of the faculties of the 
human mind, or of the magnificent revela- 
tions of the Gospel, — there is a pleasure 
of a sublimer nature. The cloud which, 
in their infant years, seemed to cover 
nature from their view, begins gradually 
to resolve. The world in which they are 
placed, opens with all its wonders upon 
their eye ; their powers of attention and 
observation seem to expand with the 
scene before them ; and, while they see, 
r the first time, th? immensity of the 
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universe of God, and mark the majesdc 
simpHcity of those laws by which its o* 
perations are conducted, they feel as if 
they were awakened to a higher species 
of beings and admitted into nearer inter- 
course with the Author of Nature. It is 
this period, of all others, accordingly, that 
most determines our hopes or fears o£ 
the future fate c^ the young. To feel 
no joy in such pursuits ; — ^to listen care- 
lessly to the voice which brings such 
magnificent instrucdon; — to see the veil 
rsdsed which conceals the counsels of the 
Deity, and to show no emotion at the 
discovery, are symptoms of a weak and 
torpid spirit," — of a mind unworthy of the 
advantages it possesses, and which is fit- 
ted only for the humility of sensual and 
ignoble pleasure. Of those, on the con- 
trary, who distinguish themselves by the 
love of knowledge, — who follow with ar- 
dour the career that b opened to tfaem^ 
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we are apt to form the most honourable 
presages. It is the character natural to 
youth, and which, therefore, promises wdl 
of their maturity. We foresee, for them 
at least, a life of pure and virtuous enjoy- 
ment, and we are willing to anticipate no 
common share of future usefulness and 
splendour. 

In the second place, the pursuits of 
knowledge lead not only to happiness 
but to honour. " Length of days, " in 
the words of the text, ** is in her right 
*' hand, and in her left are riches and 
" honour. " It is honourable to excel 
even in the most trifling species of know- 
ledge, in those which can amuse on- 
ly the passing hour. It is more honour- 
able to excel in those difflrent branches 
of science which are connected with 
the liberal professions of life, and which 
tend so much to the dignity and well- 
being of buDianity, It is the means of 
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falsing the most bbscuve to esteem and 
Mtentioii; it opens to the jost ambition 
of youtb^ some of the most distinguished 
and respected situations in society; and 
it places them there^ with the consot* 
ing reflecdcMi, that it is to their owti in^ 
dustry and labour, in die providence 
of God, that they are alone inddbted 
for them* But, to excel in the higher at* 
tainments of knowIedge,-^to be disdn* 
guished in those greater pursuits which 
have commanded the attention, and ex* 
hausted die aUilides of the wise in every 
former age, — ^is perhaps, of all the disdnc* 
dons of human understanding, die most 
honourable and gratefuh Whea we look 
back upon the great men who have 
gone before us in every path of glory, 
we feel our eye turn from die career 
of war and of ambidon, and involuntari^ 
ly rest upon those who have diq)layed 
the great truths of religion, who hav? iiv- 
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the laws of social welfare, or 
extended the sphere of human know- 
ledge. These arc honours, we feel, which 
have been gained without a crime, and 
which can be enjoyed without remorse. 
They are honours also which can never 
die, — which can shed lustre even upon the 
humblest head, — and to which the young 
of every succeeding age will look up, as 
their brightest incentives to the pursuit of 
virtuous fame. 

II. But whatever may be the attrac- 
tions of wisdom, or the rewards which 
the Almighty hath given to its pursuit, it 
is still farther to be remembered, that it 
is at best only a means to an end ; that 
knowledge of every kind supposes some 
use to which it is to be applied ; and 
that, in the simple language of the Gos- 
pel, it is a talent, (though a talent of the 
noblest kind), for which the possessor is 
finally to account. I would to God, my 
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rendal awe diat every great or elev^ect 
mind will appro^ocb to the study of Na* 
tore, and with such feeKngs of adofa^ 
don and gradtude, that he will receive 
die illuminadon diat gradually opens up- 
ocr Ids soul. It \b not die Miriess mass of 
matter, he "^U then feel, that he is e^ 
amining,-^t is die nughty macMne of 
fkemal Wisdrai ; the workmanship o( 
Him, " in whom every thing livesy and 
^ moves, and has its being. " Under an as^- 
pect of this kmd, it is impomble to pursu^sr' 
knowledge without mingling with it the 
most elevated sentiments df devotion ;-^— ' 
it is impossible to perceive the laws of na-^ 
ture, widiout perceiving at the same time, 
die presence and the Providence of the 
Lawgiver : — and thus it is that, in every 
age, the evidences of religion have advan- 
ced with the progress of true |)hilosophy ;, 
and that science, in eretting a monument 
to herself, has, at the same time, erected 
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an altar to the Deity. The knowledge erf" 
Nature, however, you know, my young 
brethren, is not exhausted. There are 
imany great discoveries yet awaiting the 
labours of science ; and with them, there 
are also awaiting to humanity many addi- 
tional proofs of the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of " Him jhat made us." To th^ 
hope of these great discoveries, few, in^ 
deed, can pretend : — yet let it ever be re- 
membered, that he who can trace any- 
one new fact, or can exemplify any one 
new instance of Divine wisdom or bene- 
volence in the system of Nature, has not 
lived in vain ; that he has added to the? 
sum of human knowledge ; and, what is 
iar more, that he has added to the evi- 
dence of those greater truths, upon which 
the happiness of time and eternity de- 
pends. 

2. The second great end to which all 
^knowledge ought to be employed, is to 
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die welfare of humanity. Every science 
is the foundation of some art beneficial 
to men; and while the study of it leads 
us to see the beneficence of the laws of 
Nature, it calls upon us also to follow the 
great end of the Fatha* of Nature in their 
employment and applicadon. I need not 
say, my brethren, what a field is thus open- 
ed to the benevolence of knowledge: I 
need not tell you, that in every depart- 
ment of learning there is good to be done 
to mankind : I need not remind you, that 
the age in which we live has given us the 
noblest examples of this kind, and that 
science now finds its highest glory in 
improving the condition, or in allaying 
the nuseiies of humanity. But there is 
one thing of which it is proper ever to re^ 
mind you, because the modesty of know- 
ledge often leads us to forget it,-r*and 
that b, that the power of scientific bene- 
volence is far greater than that of all 
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Others, to the welfare of society. The be- 
nevolence of the great, or the opulent, 
however eminent it may be, perishes with 
themselves. The benevolence even of so- 
vereigns 18 limited to the narrow boundary 
of human life ; and not unfrequently is suc- 
ceeded by different and discordant coun- 
sels. But the benevolence of knowledge 
is of a kind as extensive as the race of 
man, and as permanent as the existence 
of society. He, in whatever situation he 
may be, who, in the "study of science, 
has discovered a new means of alleviat- 
ing pain, or of remedying disease ; who 
has described a wiser method of prevent- 
ing poverty, or of shielding misfortune ; 
who has suggested additional means of 
increasing or improving the beneficent 
productions of Nature, has left a memo- 
rial of himself, which can ncver be forgot- 
ten ; which will communicate happiness 
,to ages yet unborn ; and which, in the 
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emphadc langiu^ of Scripture, renders him 
a ** fellow-worker" with God himself, in 
the impsovement of his Creation. 

S. The third great end of all know- 
ledge is the improvement and exaltation 
of our own minds. It was the voice of 
the Apostle, ** What manner of men ought 
•* ye to be, to whom the truths of the 
^ Grospel have come ? " It is the voice of 
Nature also, ^^ What manner of men ought 
** ye to be, to whom the treasures of vns- 
U dom are opened ? " Of all the specta- 
cles, indeed, wluch life can offer us, there 
18 none more painful, or unnatural, than 
that of the union of vice with knowledge; 
It counteracts the great designs of God 
in the distribution of wisdom ; and it asd-» 
milates men, not to the usual characters 
of hiuqan &dlty, but to those dark and 
malignant spirits who fell from Heaven, 
and who excel in knowledge, only diat 
^y may employ it in malevoienca To 
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the wise and virtuous man, on the con- 
trary, — to him whose moral attainments 
have kept pace with his intellectual, and 
who has employed the great talent with 
which he is entrusted to the glory of 
God, and to the good of humanity^ — 
are presented the sublimest prospects 
that mortality can know. " In my fa- 
** ther's house, " says our Saviour, " are 
** many mansions ; " — mansions, we may 
dare to interpret, fitted to the diflkent 
powers that life has acquired, and to the 
uses to which they have been applied. 
Of that great scene, indeed, which awaits 
all, whether ignorant or wise, it becomes 
us to think with reverential awe. Yet 
we know, " that it will then be well with 
" the good, though it will not be well 
" with the wicked ; " and we are led, by 
an insdnctive anticipation, to suppose 
that they who here have excelled in 
msdom and benevolence, will be reward- 
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ed with higher objects^ upon which they^ 
may be employed^ and admitted into 
nearer prospects of the government of 
Eternal Wisdom. ^ In his light they 
^ shaU see light. '' *^ They shall see Him, 
^ not as through a glass, darkly; but as 
^ he is. They shall know, even as they 
" themselves are known. " 

Such, my young brethren, are the great 
ends to which all wisdom and knowledge 
ought to be employed : and such, also, 
the rewards^ both in time and eternity, 
which the Author of Wisdom hath be- 
stowed upon the £dthful of his people. 
It is upon this dignified and animating 
scene that you are now entering i—^-it ist 
to these rewards that by patience and 
industry you may advance. I can: add 
nothing to the magnificence of these pro- 
spects : yet there is one additional refleq-? 
tion which I would wish, at this time, $fl 
recal to your remembrance. 
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In the scene of early life which you 
have left, you have all, probably, left some 
companions of your youthful years, who 
cannot follow you here ; some to whom, 
with all their talents, poverty forbids the 
hope of further instruction, and who must 
be doomed to pass their lives in ignorance 
and obscurity. Is there here, then, no 
call upon you to justify the fortunate su- 
periority which you possess ? And, if the 
Providence of the Almighty hath so ear- 
ly distinguished you, is there no claim 
which He, too, has upon your labour and 
your industry ? In looking back upon this 
early scene, there are, perhaps, other more 
interesting images that will return to your 
remembrance. There are friends, you will 
see, who now anxiously wait your course ; 
' — there are relations who are eager to anti- 
cipate your honour and success ; — there are 
parents, perhaps, who await your hands to 
prov/n their grey hairs with a crown of joy. 
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I vnJl not go Suther. May these, and every 
other remembrance befitting the generosity 
of youdi^ be present with you in every hour, 
to animate and invigorate the resolutions of 
your nunds!— -May the blessing of Him 
who called the young unto Him, and bless- 
ed them, descend upon all your head& And 
may you now so wdigh the in^poitance of 
the great journey upon which you are en- 
tering, that it may terminate <^ in honour, 
^ and gloryi and inunortality ! " 



SERMON IX. 



CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT, 
WITH REGARD TO THE YOUNG IN 
THE HIGHER CONDITIONS OF LIFE. 



Proverbs, iii. 13, &c. 

" Happy is the man that Jindeth wisdom^ 
and the man that gettcth understanding I 
— She is more precious than rubies, and 
all the things thou canst desire arc not to 
be compared unto her. Length of days 
is in her right hand; and in her left 
hand riches and honour. Her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace. " 

In the preceding discourse, I addressed 
Ljnyself to the young who are engaged in 
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the labours of education, and who are 
preparing themselves to enter upon the 
various liberal professions of society^ To 

4 

them life, at present, indeed, ^ is full of 
" labour j " — ^but of a labour to which the 
Providence of God hath allotted high re- 
wards :-~the hopes of honour, — the pro- 
mise of usefulness,"— and the lofty dis^ 
tincdon of contributing, in their day, to 
the glory of God, and the good of human 
kind To such objects of legitimate am- 
bition, the generous bosom of youth is al* 
ways open ; and there is, perhaps, no du- 
ty of the parent or the instructor more 
important, than to present perpetually to 
their eyes, the splendid rewards which 
Heaven has in store, to repay the labours 
of theu: early days. 

There is one description of the young, 
however, to whom observations of diis 
kind may not seem so immediately to 
^pplyj — the young, I mean, who are 
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bom to rank or opulence, and who ap- 
pear not to be called upon, by any neces- 
sity of their condition, for labour. To 
them, life seems to open with very dif- 
ferent prospects dian to the generality 
of men. No imperious duty summons 
them to toil, — no stern necessity com- 
pels them to provide for the wants of 
the passing day. It is to a scene rather 
of inactivity and joy that they appear to 
be called, where gaiety invites them to en- 
joyment under a thousand forms ; and 
where, without labouring themselves, they 
may command the labours of the rest of 
the world around them. It is to the , 
young of this description of our congre- 
gation that I now wish particularly to ad- 
dress myself. The same season which is 
opening to the rest of the young around 
them a new course of activity and labour, 
is opening to them a scene of pleasure, 
and, perhaps, of thoughtless dissipation.— 
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Let me then entreat them for a momeiil 
to pause^ on their entrance into life ; — to 
consider what is the real aspect of their 
advantages or condition ; and to weigh 
the ends for which life itself was given, 
and for which every noble mind would 
wish to live. 

L I may observe then, in the first 
jplace, that this exemption fi^om labour 
and exettion, which the higher classes 
of society are thought to enjoy, is much 
more apparent than real ; and that id 
truth it extends itself only to the lowest 
wants of human nature. They are ex- 
empted, indeed, firom the care of ^ gain- 
" ing theii* bread by the sweat of thfeir 
** brow^ " from the labourifig day, and the* 
scanty deep, by which alone the poor man 
can provide for the wants of his faniily. 
But they are called to other labours of no 
less imperious a kind ; and which, froirf 
this circumstance ttselfi impress a hig^ef 
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upon every generous mind, 
that they are more honourable and more 
exalted. 

1. They are called, in the first place, to 
the cidtivation of the mind, — to the ac- 
qiuskion of knowledge, and the improves- 
ment of the understanding. In the un- 
broken leisure of their youth, — in the fa- 
cilities of studies and education,-— in the 
society of whatever is respectable or dis- 
tinguished among men, — tliey enjoy ad- 
vantages which fall to the lot of few of 
the human race i and the expectation of 
the world unites itself with the prayer of 
the parent, that they may enter upon ac- 
tive life, worthy of the discipline which 
has been employed to form them. 

2. They are called, in the second place^ 
to the noblest and most extensive duties 
which society demands. They are call- 
ed to lead the arms of their country in 
war ;-^to dispense its justicey and to pre-* 
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serve Its tranquillity in the seasons of 
peace. They are called, as possessors of 
property, to the most interesting office 
which the citizen can fill,—- to improve 
the bounty of Nature, and add to the 
prosperity of their nadon; — ^to be the 
friends and the fathers of all that dwell 
in their land, — to be the patrons of ru- 
ral industry, — the rewarders of humble 
merit, — and, even in the most desert 
comers of their country, to diffuse hap- 
piness and knowledge among the ha- 
bitations of men. They are called, still 
farther, in many cases, to a greater duty ; 
to enter into the senate of their coun- 
ttji — to share in the deliberations by 
which its misfortunes may be remedi- 
ed, — its prosperity extended, — its ho- 
nours maintained ; — ^to extend the firm 
hand, which, amidst popular commotion^ 
can hold the balance of power and of 
liberty, — and to exert; the intrepid mind^ 
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which can disregard all the clamours of 
party, while it is labouring for the good 
of the whole. 

3. They are called, in the last place, 
to be the arbiters of social life, and the 
models of national manners. It is to this 
description of society, as we all know» 
that the rest naturally look up ; from 
them they borrow their fashions, their 
habits, and not unfrequently their princi- 
ples ; and it is their conduct of this easy 
but important dominion, that determines, 
in a great measure, the character and the 
morality of their age. They are born the 
legislators of public manners ; and it is 
their example, (and let me add, in a pe- 
culiar manner, the example of the female 
great'), which is to impress its character 
upon the manners of the world around 
them, and to render them either pious or 
profligate, virtuous or vicious, dignified or 
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IL Such, then, are the duties which are 
demanded of the great and the opulent,-^ 
the important uses which, by the Pro^*. 
dence of God, they serve in the societies of 
men; and such, accordingly, my young 
• friends, are the solemn duties to which, in 
the course of time, you are to be called^ 
It is the great business of youth, to pre^ 
pare for the course which it is to follow} 
to acquire the knowledge, and to attain 
the habits which the scenes of fiiture life 
may require ; and above all, by anticipate 
ing the duties which God and Man are 
to demand, to establish that character 
and temper of mind which may suit the 
situation it is destined to fill, and render 
life honourable, and useful, and happy. 
Suffer me then, my young friends, upoa 
this principle, to suggest to you some of 
those considerations which become die 
peculiar prospects which open upon you, 
and which befit those generous hours of 
youth which you now enjoy. 
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There is something, in the first place, 
TCry striking to every virtuous or elevated 
mind, in the importance of the station to 
which it is called, and the magnitude of the 
duties which are demanded of it. The 
great body of mankind are doomed to pass 
their days in still obscurity, uncheered by 
the observation of the world, and unap- 
plauded even for the greatest virtues of 
which their situation can admiL On their 
humble path, no eye of curiosity is turned, 
— no sympathizing interest attends ; — antl 
all the exertions of patience, of magnanimi- 
ty, and of self-denial, which their condi- 
tion incessantly demands, must pass with- 
out any other approbation than that of their 
own hearts, and that of Him " who is great- 
" er than their hearts, and who knoweth 
*• all things. " 

It is not thus with those that are born 
to rank and opulence. They enter upon 
theatre of life with every opinion 
M 9 
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and every prejudice in their favonr.— - 
Their first steps are marked by the sym* 
pathy of innumerable spectators; and 
their earliest dawn of talents or of virtue, 
b hailed by the applause and expectation 
of their country. The virtues, too, which 
Ufe demands of them, are not those which 
shrink fix>m the eye of day, and which 
are rewarded only by the testimony of 
conscience. It is not the austere, the 
passive, or the solitary virtues which they 
are called upon to exhibit ; it is the pro- 
minent, the popular, and the command- 
ing} — the intrepidity of the. warrior, the 
uprightness of the magistrate, the inde- 
pendence of the statesman ; — ^in private 
life, the wide beneficence which belongs 
to landed property, or the innumerable ge- 
nerosities which befit commercial wealth; 
and, even in the bosom of domestic life, 
that system of pure but dignified maqoers^ 
which ennobles while it improves the so- 
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ciety of men, and which everywhere dif- 
fuses over rank and greatness their most 
enviable charm. Such, my young friends, 
are the qualities of mind which the Pro- 
vidence of God may one day call you to 
display ; — qualities, surely, which accord 
with the noblest ambition of youth ; 
which it is now your proudest virtue to 
anticipate; and for the neglect of which, 
in these invaluable years of education, 
there is nothing under Heaven which can 
make any compensation. You are call- 
ed, like all the rest of your brethren, to 
labour. In the great scene of human life, 
you have the most important part to per- 
form. But, in proportion to the import- 
ance of that part, are the motives and the 
rewards which the Providence of the Al- 
mighty haih assigned you. Whatever 
can warm the generous, or animate the 
noble mind, is displayed to your ambi- 
UOQ ;— the acquisition of personal fame. 
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prospect; and if there be examples in 
your condition which are fitted to ani- 
mate, there are others which are fitted to 
chill and to alarm. You have read in 
the annals of every country, the histoiy 
of vicious greatness and profligate wealth. 
You have heard, in former days, of the 
arrogance of privileged orders,-— of the in* 
justice of hereditary power,— of that cor- 
ruption of manners into which they may 
&I1, who are exalted above the censure 
and the indignation of the world. You 
have seen, even in this country, rank 
degraded^ and power abused, — ^riches dis- 
sipated amid every ignoble pleasure, — 
influence devoted only to the dissemi- 
nation of base or vicious manners, — 
and all the fairest ^fts of Heaven, con^- 
verted, as by the spell of an enchanter, 
into the elements of more than mortal 
death. On such examples, it becomai 
yo well to pause. There was a time 
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when the lost beings you now behold were 
innocent and pure, — when life opened to 
them with ail the prospects of usefulness 
and honour, — and when the promises of 
youth afforded no presage of the baseness 
of their maturity, or the ignominy of their 
age ; and it is for you well to consider, 
whether theirs be the career that you would 
wish to run, or theirs the death you would 
wish to die. 

3. There is yet one other considera- 
tion, my young brethren, which I would 
wish to represent to you, and which it 
is of the deepest consequence you should, 
in the present hours, impress upon your 
minds. The time we live in is itself 
eloquent. The ages are past, in which 
power can constitute right, or wealth 
embellish corruption, — in which authori- 
ty can take the place of virtue, or the 
honours of distinction be maintained 
^lid the profligacies of indi^dual cha- 
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tacter. Whatever is the importance of 
the distinction of ranks to the genen^ 
welfare of society ;•— whatever, in this 
great and envied country, is its import* 
ance to the preservation of our unrival- 
led constitution ;— -whatever, in private 
life, is its influence upton the purity and 
dignity of national manners,— all these 
now depend upon the conduct of those 
who possess them. The progress of na* 
tional prosperity,r^the searching inqui*- 
ries of science, — ^above all, the diffusion 
of the spirit of the Grospel, have broken 
tbe spell which formerly rendered the great 
invulnerable; — and the eye of the patriot 
is now rsdsed with ^etit anxiety to the 
contemplation of the conduct of the higher 
conditions of society, to know whether he 
is to prophesy peace or anarchy to his 
country. 

To this scene of trial and rf doty 
you are now approaching. JjCt' me 
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then entreat you to look at the fall of 
another country, — to that mighty ruin 
which now covers the first of Europeau 
monarchies, and which has buried every 
thing that, but a few years ago, was noble 
or elevated, in one promiscuous grave. 
Alas ! while you look upon this sepulchre 
of human greatness, is there not a voice 
which arises from the tomb, and which 
seems to tell you also to beware ; — which 
tells you, that if the great have their 
Tights, they have also their duties ; — that, 
in the present circumstances of the world, 
the inheritance of wealth, and the pride 
of ancestry, can only be supported by 
personal dignity, — and that the fabric of 
society itself can only be maintained by 
the progressive improvement of every 
rank in knowledge and in virtue ? It is 
the melancholy truth of history, that the 
corruption of every people has begun with 
the great ; and, if ever that dread day 
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shall come^ when this constitudpn^ so long 
the subject of our pride to men, and oui> 
gratitude to Grod, shall also perish. It 
will be when the higher orders are mc»:^ 
corrupt than the lower ; — -when, in the se- 
curity of vanity, or in the baseness of 
iddous pleasure, they shall at once have 
undermined the respect of the vulgar, the 
confidence of the wise, and the hope of the 
virtuous. 

Such then, my young brethren, is that 
arduous but animating state on which you 
are about to enter. It is, in truth, no. 
^ate of luxury and ease, — no privileged 
scene of exemption from that labour, 
which is at once the lot and the preroga- 
tive of man. You are called by the Pro-. 
vidence of God to the first rank in the 
society of men;— you are called by the. 
same Providence to the first duties; and 
the voice of Nature coincides with the 
voice of the Gospel, in the ademn assuirv 
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ance, " that of those to whom much is 
" given, much also will be required. " Do 
you then wish, with the natural generosity 
of youth, to fulfil in after years the duties 
to which you are called ? Now is the 
time for this sacred preparation. It is 
now, in the spring of your days, that you 
may acquire the knowledge, and esta- 
blish the habits which are to characterize 
your lives ; and that you may elevate the 
temper of your minds to the important 
destiny to which the Father of Nature has 
called you. The world, with all its honours 
and all its temptations, is before you ; — 
the paths of virtue and of vice are equally 
open to receive you ; — and it is the deci- 
sion of your present hours, which must de- 
termine your character in time, and your 
fate in eternity. 

I pray God, that you may decide like 
Christians and like men ; — that you may 
take, in early life, " that good part wluch 
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** will never be taken from you j "—and 
that neither the illusions of rank, nor the 
seductions c^ wealth, may lead you to for- 
get what you owe to yourselves^ to your 
country, and to your Grod. 



SEHMON x: 
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Judges, v. 31. 

^' Let them that love the Lord be as the 
suriy when he goeth forth in his might. " 

There are principles of our constitution 
which lead us from the observation of the 
material world, to the contemplation of 
the mind that formed it, and which, from 
the spectacle of beauty, conduct us to 
Him ** who has made everything beauti- 
^ ful in his time. '* There are Qses too of 
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no mean importance to happiness, to vir- 
tue, and to piety, which meditations of 
this kind are fitted to serve ; and there is 
no way in which the young can better 
leara the sendments of devotion, or the 
old preserve them, than in cultivating 
those habits of thought and of observation 
which convert Nature into the Temple of 
Grod, and render all its different scenes 
expressive of the various attributes of the 
Almighty Mind 

Every age, in this view, has felt the ana- 
logy which subsists between the seasons of 
the year, and the characta* and duties of 
men. There is, in the revolutions of time, 
a Idnd of warning voice which summons 
us to thought and reflection; and every 
season, as it .arises^ speaks to us of the 
analogous character which we ought to 
maintain. From the first openings of the 
^P^>^» to the last desolation of winter, the 
days of the year are emblematic of the 
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State and of the duties of man ; and, what- 
ever may be the period of our journey, 
we can scarcely look up into the Heavens, 
and mark the path of the sun, without 
feeling something either to animate us 
upon our course, or to reprove us for our 
delay. 

It is now the pride and glory of the year. 
The *' winter is over and gone, " — the 
spring has again unlocked all the annual 
promises of nature, — the earth around us 
is everywhere covered with plenteous- 
ness and beauty, — and the sun is pursu- 
ing like a giant his " course tlirougli the 
" Heavens, " and dispensing light and life 
over the world beneath him. Are there 
no reflections, my brethren, which such 
a spectacle inspires ? Are there no classes 
or conditions of men, of whose character 
and duties this season is descriptive ? And 
are there no moral lessons which they 
who love the Lord may gather from 

VOL, I. N 
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that ^^ sun which ndw goeth forth in his 
•« might ? '' 

1. Is it not^ in the first place, em- 
blematic to us of the maturity of human 
life, and of the virtues which that sea- 
son ought to display ? To those of that 
age, the spring, with all its weakness, and 
all its dangers, is past ; — an unseen arm 
hath conducted them through the dawn of 
their infant journey, and led them on to 
that mighty stage where the honours of 
time and of eternity are to be won. 
Whatever may be the station or condi« 
tion in which they are placed, there is 
yet to all some simple and evident duty 
which they are called to perform, — some 
course which they are summoned to run ; 
and, what is far more, however narrow 
may be its bounds, or obscure its situa- 
tion, there is some sphere to which their 
influence extends, and in which, like 
the summer sun, they may* diffuse joy 
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and happiness around them. In such 
seasons, let Nature be their instructor ; 
and, while they bless the useful light 
which pours gladness among the dwell- 
ings of men, let them remember that 
they also were made to bless and to 
improve. Let them remember, that to 
them have now arisen the lengthened 
and the enlightened days of life, when 
everything calls them to labour ; that the 
breath of Heaven has ripened all their 
powers of mind and body into perfec- 
tion ; that there are eyes in Heaven and 
Earth, which look upon the course they 
are pursuing ; and that the honours of 
time, and the hopes of immortahty, alike 
depend upon the use which they make 
of the summer of their days. Alas ! too, 
let them remember that the seasons of 
nian have their varieties, like the seasons 
of nature ; and, while they look around 
them and see the noon of life (as some- 

N 2 
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times they must see it) darkened hj vlce^ 
or obscured by folly, let it warn diem 
of the dangers to which they also are 
exposed, and prostrate them in prayer 
before the Throne of God, that they 
may run their course like the sun in his 
brighmess. 

2. A second class of men, of whose 
character and dudes the present season 
is descriptive, is that of those whom the 
£ivour of nature, or the fortunate circum- 
stances of education have raised to know- 
ledge^ to wisdom, and to gemus«. Th^e 
is no resemblance more familiar to our 
minds, than that which subsists between 
knowledge and light ; and there is none 
which more significandy points out the 
great dudes which are demanded of those 
whom Providence has so highly distin* 
guished. They are, in the language of the 
(Jospel, the « lights of the world ; "—in die 
language of the text, " the sim when he 
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" goeth forth in his might, " — the l^sla- 
tors of moral principle and speculative 
opinion ; and, while others labour at the 
oar, amid the tempestuous sea of life, it 
is theirs to sit at the helm, and guide the 
vessel of society through the perils of the 
ocean. To extend the boundaries of hu- 
man knowledge, and enlarge the sphere of 
human power ; to give relief to pain, and 
consolation to woe ; to fix the foundations 
of present prosperity, and awaken the 
ambition of immortal hope ; to unveil the 
splendours of the Almighty mind ; and 
to imite the world in the sublime senti- 
ments of the love of Him, and the love of 
everything that He hath made ; — these are 
the mighty ends for which knowledge and 
genius were given, and to which all true 
wisdom ever strenuously aspires. Let 
then even the wise be instructed by the 
passing time. Let them consider the sun, 
which now " goeth forth in his might, " 
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as the true emblem of their duty. Let 
them remember that they also may give 
light and joy to the moral world of men ; 
and let them never forget, that in this 
they most resemble him, when they break 
through the clouds of ignorance and er- 
ror ; — when, with the genial rays of truth, 
they disperse the mists of doubt and of 
fear which had been gathering over the 
souls of men ; — ^and when they bring for- 
ward to their view the magnificence of 
Nature, and the benevolence of the Eter- 
nal Mind which governs it. 

8. There is yet another, and a more 
numerous class of men, of whose useful- 
ness the present season is emblematic : 
that of the great and the affluent : of those 
who enjoy the exalted conditions of so- 
ciety, and possess the awakening powers 
of wealth and influence. It is to this 
class of our congregation that the present 
season calls me in particular to address 
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myself. The annual season of pleasure 
and of business is now drawing to its 
close, and many of those who hear me are 
preparing to return to the seats of their an- 
cestors, or to those possessions, not less ho- 
nourable, which their own industry and la- 
bour have acquired. 

Every scene of life has its appropriate 
duties ; and I trust I shall therefore he 
forgiven, if I attempt at present to draw 
your attention to this subject, — to the 
consideration of the duties and the dispo- 
sitions which become those who possess 
this important share in the property of 
their country. 

If it be unfortunate for us, that we often 
undervalue the blessings we enjoy, it is 
equally unfortunate that we sometimes 
undervalue the usefulness we possess. 
There is a modesty in goodness, which 
sometimes leads men to estimate their im- 
portance in society too low. There is a 
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carelesdiiess, too^ which the possession of 
power is apt to produce, and which ren- 
ders them unconscious of the exertions 
which are demanded of them. It is wise 
in men, therefore, sometimes to refmove 
themselves, as it were, from their own si* 
tuation in life; — ^to look upon their con- 
didon in the light in which the rest of the 
world consider it ; and thus to return 
to it with new impressions of the duties 
which it demands, and of the opportunities 
of virtue which it affords them. 

K, in this view, my brethren, you sur* 
vey the great scene of human society, 
you will see that the condition in it the 
most honourable) the most important, and 
the most firuitfid of usefulness, is that of 
the proprietor of land. Other men must 
struggle with the world, before they can 
raise themselves into distinction and influx 
ence. He, on the contrary, is bom a 
ruler of the people ; and the same laws, 
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which convey to him the title to his lands, 
convey to him the welfare or the wretch- 
edness of the men who inhabit them. 
His qpinions, in many ways, become the 
model of theirs ; — his example is able, ei- 
ther to strengthen or to shake their most 
important principles of morality ; — and 
his power can make itself felt, even with- 
in the walls of the lowest cottage, either 
in disseminating joy, or tUffiising sorrow. 
From the agitations of the great world, 
the obscurity of the poor renders them 
happily free ; and, amid the calm occupa- 
tions of sequestered industry, even the influ- 
ence of the legislature is but distantly felt. 
But the influence of their landlord is felt 
in every day and in every occupation of 
their lives ; and he alone, of all the va- 
rious members of society, has the power 
of realizing the beautiful description of 
the Patriarch of old : " When I went out 
Df the gate, the young men saw me, and 
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" hid themselves ; and the aged arose, and 
" stood up. When the ear heard me, 
" then it blessed me; and when the eye 
" saw me, it gave witness unto me. ^ I de- 
" livered the poor and the fatherless, and 
^* him that had none to help him. The 
" blessing of him that was ready to perish 
** came upon me, and I caused the. widow's 
** heart to sing for joy. " 

Such is the light in which it is ever wise 
in you, whom Providence has called to thb 
important condition of society, to consider 
the station you fill ; and such views it is my 
present purpose to pursue, by suggesting to 
you some of the most remarkable sources of 
usefulness the same Providence has given 
you to employ. 

1. The first of these is in the encourage- 
ment of learning, and in facilitating the 
means of instruction. It is a character 
of our religion, my brethren, not less dis- 
tinguished than that of its being accom-^ 
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by miraculous assistance, that " the 
" Gospel was preached unto the poor ; " 
and it has been the effect of it to raise the 
minds of the lower ranks of mankind to 
a degree of virtue and elevation, which no 
former ages of the world had known. In 
this mighty design of Providence, you are 
at present the agents. In all the differ- 
ent ages of Christianity you review, — in 
every country you at present survey, — 
you will find that the character and the 
virtue of the people is ever in proportion 
to the facility of their instruction ; and that 
it is this single cause which has raised them 
from savages into men, — from slaves into 
citizens, — and from all the grossness of sen- 
sual existence, into the dignified enjoyments 
of cultivated being. 

If there be something pleasing in the 
consideration of this power of usefulness 
which you enjoy, there is something also 
.-3lSty solemn in the. imagination of its ne- 
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gleet. You blame the parent who refuses 
the means of instruction to his child ; 
you blame the legislator who provides 
not the elements of education for his 
people : And is there no blame in the sight 
of God and man which falls upon him^ 
who withdraws from those^ whom Provi^i 
dence has given to his care, the founds^ 
tion of all their improvement,— who with^ 
holds from the darkened vale of life the 
radiance which alone can cheer it, — ^and 
who refuses to the children of toil and 
suffering, the chief compensation which 
Heaven has made them for all their wants 
and all their labours ? Is there no blame» 
too, that would fall upon the great of this 
country in particular, if they were to r(a- 
lax in that attention which their ancestors 
had paid to the education of the people; 
if they were to suffer those instituticms to 
decay, which have nursed the talents 
that have given to our land a splendour 
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which Nature had denied it, — and for 
which the people have proudly paid, in 
every art where genius could be shown, 
and in every field where glory could be 
won ? 

There is, indeed, a doctrine of another 
kind, — a doctrine which would teach us 
that the tranquillity of society is only to 
be maintained by the ignorance of the 
people, — which, for the sake of the few, 
would consign all the rest of mankind to 
barbarity and gloom — and which would 
purchase the gross repose of rank and af- 
fluence by the sacrifice of all the quali- 
ties of immortal men. To such a doctrine 
I need not reply. It is replied to by the 
indignation of every heart that is akin to 
humanity. It is replied to, in deeper 
tones, by the history of the world, and 
by those terrific scenes which our sister 
island has lately presented to our view. 
It is in the annals of her late sanguinary 
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Story, that you will see what are the fhii» 
of ignorance and barbarity-^-with what 
facility the demagogue and the hypocrite 
may act upon the minds of an untu- 
tored people, — ^and to what lengths of 
savage cruelty they can go, when they 
burst the only fetters that restrain them. 
It is th^re, my brethren, you will learn, 
that, by the eternal decree of Heaven, the 
perfection of society is united with the 
perfection of the individual ; that to im- 
prove the lower ranks of men, is to give 
stability to the . higher ; and that the 
peace of a nation can never be so secure- 
ly trusted,, as in the hands of those who 
share in its prosperity, and who are ca- 
pable of knowing both their rights and 
their duties. 

2. The second means of usefulness 
which you enjoy, is in the power of en- 
couraging industry and improvement. In 
this respect, there are advantages which 
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to you are peculiar. Amid the population 
of great cities, the man of benevoleace 
feels his powers altogether inadequate to 
his desires. The objects of his assistance 
escape from him, amid the mass of socie- 
ty ; and he often sighs, to think that he 
has been encouraging vice, while he only 
meant to assist virtue. To such difficul- 
ties you are not exposed ; — the field of 
your benevolence lies all before you ; — 
the characters, the wants, or the interests 
of your people, are ail familiar to you ; — 
and, what is still more, the demands up- 
on your virtue can never exceed your 
power of exerting it, because the same 
circumstances which limit or extend your 
property, limit also or extend the demands 
which justice or benevolence can make 
upon you. 

How numerous are the opportunities 
which such a situation affords to a noble 
mind for the exercise of active virtue ! 
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Seated in the midst of aa obedient and 
humble people, how many are the bless* 
ings which even common kindness may 
diffuse ! If it be the young who are wan- 
dering into error or folly, it is your ad- 
vice which best can restrsdn, and most e& 
fectually warn them. If it be talents and 
genius which are struggling in obscurity, 
it is your hand which can raise them up, 
and lead them into the road of honour 
and independence. If it be misfortune 
which bows down the poor man's head, 
and makes him look to futurity with tears; 
it is your pity and forbearance which can 
give him more than wealth, and reldndle 
anew the spirit of industry, and the hope 
of better days. If it be the grey hairs of 
the decayed labourer which bend before 
you, it is you who can ^ve them shelter, 
and, in some litde corner of your land, let 
them fall to the grave in peace. 

How well, too, is this situation Suited 
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to the exercise of female humanity ! and, 
in the scenes far from the turbulent plea- 
sures of fashionable life, how well may 
female virtue exert its noblest powers ! 
To be the patterns and the protectors of 
their sex, — to cherish the purity of do- 
mestic virtue, — to guide the mother's 
hand in the rearing of her children^ 
and teach to them the important lessons 
of religious education and domestic eco- 
nomy, — to awaken, by kind praise, the 
ambition of the young, and to sooth, with 
lenient hand, the sorrows of the old, — 
these are the opportunities which such 
situations afford to female benevolence j 
the means by which they may exalt the 
character, and extend the virtues of their 
sex ; and shed upon ihe lowly cottage of 
the peasant, blessings which can com- 
pensate for all its wants, and all its po- 
verty. 

Nor think, my brethren, that, in this de- 
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tail of beneficence, there is Httle use, or 
that these simple virtues perish with the 
day that gives them birth. It is they, in 
fact, which have given its character to 
our land^— ^-and which^ knitting by in- 
sensible means the affections of the people 
to their masters, have maintained, in ma^- 
ny an hour of danger, the rights and the 
liberties of all, and spread the riches of 
cultivation which distinguish our coun- 
try. And even now the traveller, as he 
passes, can mark, both on the face of na- 
ture and on the face of man, whether 
it is by wisdom or folly,-^by benevo- 
lence or by cruelty, that the district he 
surveys is governed ;— and, while he sigh» 
at the sterility which folly causes, and the 
misery which oppression has produced, he 
leaves his blessing on those fields which the 
wisdom of the landlord has made fertile,, 
and on those men whom his beneficence h^ 
made happy. 
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3. The third means of usefulness you 
enjoy, is in the power of promoting reli- 
gion and piety. I am speaking to Christ 
tians, to those who know the value of re- 
ligion, and who have felt how Hctle every 
other possession is able to give peace to 
the heart of man. Let me then remind 
you, that it is still more necessary to the 
lower ranks of society, — that it is religion 
which forms their only science, — that it is 
from it their deepest sense of duty springs, 
— and that, in the hopes which it brings, 
they find the sole but mighty compensa- 
tion for all the toils they undergo, and all 
the inequalities they experience. Of this 
master-spring of human happiness and hu- 
man virtue, you have in a great measure 
the command ; and it is your example 
which must determine whether you are to 
preside over a pious or an abandoned 
people. 

It is said, indeed, that in this respect 
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there is a relaxation in the manner^ of 
the age, and that the opulent and great 
have become remiss in their discharge of 
the public duties of religion* I hope at 
least that it is not so. I trust that there 
is neither so little i^isdom, nor so litde 
piety in those who ought to be the mo- 
dels of both ; for no conduct that could be 
foUowed, could be more unwise^ or more 
cruel. 

It were unwise, surely, to imsettle all 
the foundations of duty in the minds of die 
people, — ^to remove those mighty obligations 
which alone can permanendy reconcile them 
to a condition of inferiority and toil, — and 
to lead them to ims^ne that the inequali- 
ties they witness were not the de^gn of 
that Providence which they revere, but the 
effects only of human power and human 
injustice. 

It were cruel far more, to insinuate 
among them, either by language or con- 
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duct, a single doubt with respect to the 
foundations of their religion, — to wrest 
from them, even by carelessness or levity, 
any of those consolations on which the 
head of poverty and age may rest, — or to 
dim, to their believing eye, those hopes 
and expectations which irradiate that hum- 
ble grave where " the weary " long '" to be 
" at rest. " 

Alas ! my brethren, it were cruel also 
to yourselves. Life, with all its power, 
and all its riches, must have an end ; 
and there is an hour coming, when all 
will be forgot but the use that has been 
made of them. In that hour, you would 
dread to think that your example had 
been the cause even of present sorrow 
to your people, — that your severity had 
embittered the happiness of those whom 
you might have blessed, or your vices 
contaminated the purity of their ancient 
manners. Alas ! is it not still more aw- 
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fill to think, that your example may pe- 
netrate into eternity ; — that your levity 
may have raised doubts which ended in 
unbelief ;-T-that your carelessness may have 
taught the simple to throw off the yoke of 
religion j — and that, in the final ruin of 
those souls which the providence of God 
had consigned to your care, you your- 
selves may have been the fatal instru- 
ments ? 

Such then are the virtues which may 
be exerted, and the means of usefulness 
which may be employed by those whon^ 
Providence has placed in this favoured 
condition of society. Go, then, my bre- 
thren, — return from the fatigues of busi- 
ness, and the tumult of unreal pleasure, 
to the calm joy and the dignified occupa- 
tions of rural life! Return, but like the 
sun " when he goeth forth in his might, " 
to give beauty to the scenes of nature, 
and happiness to the dwellings of men. 
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It is your noblest character to be con- 
sidered as the fathers of your people. 
Go then, and to the young impart the 
means of instruction, — and spread the 
light of knowledge amid the obscurities 
ef life, and maintain the proud distinc- 
tion which learning has given to your 
country. Go, and awaken in manhood 
the spirit of industry, and give to the 
hand of labour the hope of independ- 
ence, and exert that noblest charity which 
is not satisfied with relieving poverty, but 
which prevents it. Go, still more, and 
be the " leaders of your people in the 
" way of righteousness;" and, while you 
employ the benevolence of men in guid- 
ing them in peace through things temporal, 
employ the greater benevolence of Chris- 
tians, in guiding them in hope to things 
eternal. 

Nor ask for a reward of your labours. 
To be thus employed is itself happiness. 
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b 18 to be fellow-workers with the Father 
of Nature, in the prosperity of lus people. 
It is to give men to society,-— citizens 
to your country,— and children to your 
God. 



SERMON XI. 

ON THE THANKSGIVING FOE THE VIC- 
TORY AT TRAFALGAB. 



St Matthew, xvii. 4. 

*' Then answered Peter, and said unto 
Jesus, Lord ! it is good for us to be 
here. " 

When our Saviour carried his disciples 
up into the mount, and was transfigured 
before them, we read, in this chapter^ 
that St Peter, overpowered with the vi- 
sion of glory which he was permitted 
to see, exclaimed, in holy rapture, " Lord ! 
" it is good for us to be here. " It is 
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good for US to be raised above the low- 
er world) and to witness this manifesta- 
tion of the majesty of Him by whom 
thou art sent ; that we may return again 
into the world with deeper conviction of 
Thy cUvinity, and that Thou art the be- 
loved Son, whose voice it is our duty to 
hear* 

With such feelings of devout gratitude, 
I trust we are ik)w assembled in the 
House of God, and have joined in those 
accents of praise which on this day 
rise from every comer of our land* 
We are assembled to commemorate one 
of those signal deliverances which reach 
to the foundation and stability of our 
empire.— We* have seen the protracted 
anxiety of years, dispersed, as it were, 
by the breath of Heaven ; and, accustom- 
ed as we are to the possession of national 
glory, we have seen it awaken, as if 
with accumulated lustre, and shed over 
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the year which is about to close, a splendour 
unknown to any former age. 

In such moments there is a command, 
superior even to that of the sovereign or 
the legislature, which summons us into 
the temple of God, and leads us to join 
that multitude who, in receiving common 
blessings, are ardent to express their com- 
mon praise. It is an instinct characteris- 
tic of our nature, and productive of senti- 
ments that become us ; it unites the con- 
cerns of earth with the laws of Heaven ; 
it raises us from ordinary thought, to the 
conceptions of Him in whose hand all 
" the nations of the earth are as the dust 
*' in the balance ; " — and, amid the mise- 
ries of nations, it leads us to the anticipa- 
tion of that final state, when there shall be 
*' war and tears no more. " 

If, indeed, it were only to swell the 
note of public exultation, that assemblies 
of this kind were summoned,— if it were 
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to cherish national vamty by the sanguis 
nary record of achievement, or to in-* 
flame national malignity by an inhuman 
triumph oyer the chains of the captive^ 
or the ash^ of the fallen, — ^I know not 
that human impiety could afford so dark 
a scene of pro&nation. In such assem- 
Uies no Christian spirit would breathe, 
and on such hearts no grace of Heaven 
could descend It is for nobler ends^ 
that, on days like these, the wise and the 
good follow the multitude into die House 
of God. It is to sanctify, with all the so- 
lemnity of religious impression, their love 
of their country. It is to recal to mind 
the blessings which the Providence of 
Heaven hath shed over their land. It is 
to weigh the obligations which these bless- 
ings create, and thus to prepare their 
minds for the discharge of those duties 
which their country may in future de- 
mand of them, whether in peace or in war. 
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There is a love of our country which Is 
inherent in human nature, which is felt 
by the savage as well as the citizen, and 
which no artifice of sophistry can eradi- 
cate from the bosom of man. But, in 
the thoughts of a wise man, there are 
other circumstances to be weighed : he 
will be disposed to justify to himself these 
original anticipations of nature, and to 
consider well whether the character or 
the conduct of his nation sanctions that 
instinctive love which nature has taught 
him. In such an inquiry there will pro- 
bably be three principal subjects of his 
examination, — Whether the land to which 
be belongs be distinguished by the purity 
of its religious faith? Whether it has 
accomplished the great ends of social 
union? And Whether it has been instru- 
mental to the happiness and welfare of 
mankind ? These three inquiries fulfil the 
widest investigation into the conduct and 
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character of nadoDS ; and it is with 
of tbankfiilQess, which language v 
vain attempt to express, that I a 
even from this place, to say, " Ti 
** good for lis to be here. " 

1. Our first subject of thankfi 
Heaven is, that we ■ are die inhal 
8 land over which the geniune 
the Gospel has been long diffusi 
the importance of religion to the 
tal concerns of man, it is the pc 
duty of this place to speak. In 
sent moment, it is of another c< 
tion I wish to remind you,— of 
portance of the purity of relig^oua 
the temporal happiness of mati, 
the rank in which it stands in the 
ration of national blessings. On i 
subject I have no occasion to de 
reasoning. We stand upon an 
from which we can descry the 
the present, and from which evei 
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of mankind tells us, " that it is good for us 
" to be here. '* If we look to the past, we 
may discover, in their various forms, those 
images of terror which peopled the dark- 
ness in which men dwelt, until they were 
*' visited by the Day-spring from on high. " 
If we look to the present, we may see the 
nations around us still involved in gloom, 
and struggling with the chains wb.ich ig- 
norance or artifice have imposed upon 
the minds of men ; — we may see the in- 
fluence of a benevolent religion, wrested 
to the purposes of temporal or spiritual 
ambition ; we may see the book of life 
sealed from those to whom it was given, 
— the best charities of human life poison- 
ed in the source from which they spring, — 
and the noblest powers of understanding 
degraded by the terrors of a dark and art- 
ful superstition. It is here, if anywhere 
in the history of man, that religion has 
best displayed its powers to bless huroa- 
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nity; — ^it is in this land, where, uniting 
its andcipations with the dictates of na«- 
lural conscience, it has carried its influ* 
ence into the common business and bo- 
soms of men^ and lent to morality the aid 
of its prevailing sanction. But, most of 
all, it is here ^^ that the Gospel has been 
•* preached unto the poor;'* that, to the 
majestic multitude of the people^ it has 
diffiised its equal laws, and equal bless- 
ings ; and that the infant tongue is taught 
those magnificent doctrines, wluch give, 
at once, dignity to life, and hope to im- 
mortality. 

2. The second subject of our thankful- 
ness to Heaven, is, that we are the sub- 
jects of a government which has, in no 
common degree, accomplished the ends 
of social union. Upon this subject, it 
were in vain for me to address you.— 
There is, in every bosom, not only a con- 
sciousness, but a pride in its truth : And 
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in this view, also, when we look in other 
lands upon the convulsions of anarchy, or 
the deep lethargy of despotic power, we 
feel, that *' it is good for us to be here. " 
We are the citizens of a country, Vrhich has 
accomplished beyond what the annals of 
man have hitherto exhibited, the union of 
public power and private liberty ; — which 
has blended the might of political combi- 
nation with the energy of individual ex- 
ertion, — and which has awakened ail the 
powers that contribute to national prospe- 
rity, by the freedom which it gives to their 
exercise. 

We are the members of a constitution 
which is founded upon the rights of the 
subject ; which has marked with a firm 
hand the boundaries of legitimate power, 
and of just allegiance ; and which con- 
tains in itself that principle of ameliora- 
tion, by which it can accommodate Itself to 
the widest exigencies of national progress. 

VOL. I. P 
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Nor 18 this all, nor are these blessings the 
distributions only of climate or of chance. 
We are the descendants of men, who 
have purchased them to us with their 
blood; — ^we are the heirs of those, who, 
in many a long age of glory, have coia- 
bated oppression in the senate^ and with* 
Stood it in the field ; — ^and whose wisdom 
and valour have left to the northern soil 
which gave them birth, distinctions of a 
nobler kind, than ever were bequeathed by 
eastern opulence, or by classic fame. 

3. It is our last subject of thankfulness 
to Heaven, that we are the inhabitants of 
a country, which perhaps, beyond all o- 
thers, has been instrumental to the pro- 
gressive welfare of the human race. In 
the sublime designs of Providence for the 
progress of mankind, the various nations 
of the earth have been [ministering in their 
day to this magnificent end; and while 
they seemed only to be consulting their 
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own interests, have, unknown to them- 
selves, been collecting for posterity the 
maxims of public good, and the laws of 
genera! prosperity. It is upon this subject, 
also, with no common sentiments of ex- 
ultation, that the inhabitants of this land 
can look back to the ages that are pass- 
ed, and consider what their forefathers 
have done in every line of action or of in- 
tellectual glory. Whatever art can ac- 
complish in the improvement of nature, 
or science discover in the investigation of 
its laws ; — whatever of national prosperi- 
ty freedom can attain amid the tranquilli- 
ties of peace, or of national glory, bravery 
can earn amid the hardships of war: — 
these are the monuments of this country's 
fame, and the marks which she leaves of 
her existence to the future ages of men. 
Even in the hour in which I speak, while 
clouds and darkness are upon the fixture, 
she yet assumes the authority of great- 
P2 
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ness, and stands in the majestic attitude 
of the protectress of nations. While some 
have bowed even their imperial heads be- 
neath the feet of usurpation, and others 
shrunk into the baseness and cowardice 
of neutrality, — she alone has stood for- 
ward in the defence of the independence of 
mankind, firm in her strength, and con- 
fident in her justice : And, if the liberty 
of the world be yet to be regained, it is 
her hand which is to describe the circle 
within which lawless power is to be confin- 
ed, and her voice which is to say to the un- 
hallowed torrent of victory, " Hitherto shalt 
*' thou come, and no farther, and here shall 
^^ thy proud waves be staid. *' 

Such, my brethren, are the national 
blessings which it is the business of days 
like these to commemorate; and such 
the remembrances with which the wise 
and the good will join the multitude of 
their people, and prostrate themselves be- 
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fore the Throne of God. Yet, while 
theii" hearts burn, and while their thoughts 
are sanctified by the solemnities of wor- 
ship, there is a question which will in- 
voluntarily arise, What are the obligations 
which these blessings create ? And what 
are the duties which we are called upon 
to perform ? 

To these questions the answer is not 
difficult. To an ancient people, the past 
is the instructor of the future. — To a 
people who inherit glory, the line of their 
duty is prescribed. When we look for- 
ward into the dai'kness of coming time, 
the shades of our ancestors arise, and 
point out to us the path in which we 
should tread ; and their history is suffici- 
ent to inform us, that our duties consist 
in wisdom to maintain the blessings they 
have left us, and in bravery to defend 
them. 

1. To the first of these I feel that it is 
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not now my duty to call you. There 
was indeed a time (and the hearts of 
many still throb at the remembrance), 
when exhortations of this kind seemed 
not to be unnecessary. There was a time, 
when, in the passion for innoYation, the 
experience of ages seemed to have been 
forgotten, and when, amid the warm visions 
of political enthusiasm, all the sober ties 
which bind society together seemed like- 
ly to be dissolved. That time has pass- 
ed. The meteor which arose to illumi- 
nate the world, has been extinguished in 
blood. The dark tragedy of another 
country has been performed ; and, while 
it has left a lesson to appal the " rulers of 
" mankind, '* it has been also prodigal of 
instruction to restrain the *^ madness of the 
" people. " The scenes of its tremendous 
progress the steady eye of this country 
has followed with observation ; and now, 
concentrating its wisdom and its strength. 
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it has taken, I doubt not, its last resolve, 
to suffer no unhallowed hand to touch that 
ark of our constitution, which contains at 
once the gospel of our faith, and the char- 
ter of our freedom. 

2. It is still less necessary, my bre- 
thren, that I should seek to animate you 
to the second of those duties you owe 
your country, wliich consists in the brave- 
ry to defend it. Yet there is a cloud 
which sometimes arises to the eye of a 
thoughtful man, to darken this interesting 
prospect. There is something in the opu- 
lence of nations, which has hitherto been 
found hostile to national virtue ; and, 
amid the long sunshine of prosperity, 
there is a malignant spirit of selfish in- 
terest apt to arise, which withers the 
proudest promises of national great- 
ness. It is yet to be seen, whether this 
malignant spirit has also corrupted us, — 
It is to be seen, whether, like the nations 
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that have preceded us, cur heart also Is 
cold, and our arm feeble; and whether 
"we also can be contented to resign the 
long glories which our father^ have left us^ 
and to sink into the mass of tributary na- 
tions.— No, my brethren, I cannot fear it 
I cannot fear it, from the magnanimity 
with which the great and the opulent of out 
country have resigned all the enjoyments of 
their rank, to marshall themselves foremost 
in the field of contest* I cannot fear it, 
^m the ardour with which, everywhere, 
the young of our people have rushed to 
arms, and swelled the ranks of national in- 
dependence. But least of all can I fear it, 
frpm the calm intrepidity with which the 
poor man has ranged himself beneath the 
banners pf his country ,;r-with which hg has 
identified his fate with hers^-rr>and sworn to 
the God of his J'athers, never to surrender 
to the chains of a tyrant the free-bom hands 
of hk childrea.r— C^om? th? conflict whea 
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it may, I trust (in words never to be for- 
gotten), THAT EVERY MAN WILL DO 

HIS DUTY ; and if, once more, the fleets 
of an invading enemy are to cover the 
ocean, I trust that, once more also, they 
will be scattered upon the deep, and 
perish in the waves they have insulted, 

3. There is yet another duty, my bre- 
thren, to which, upon this day, we are 
called. While the voice of thanksgiving 
resounds through our land, there is a note 
of sorrow which mingles with it, — and 
while the people speak only of glory, there 
are mourners, wlio speak of the graves of 
those by whom it has been won. 

Of that iLLUSTHious MAN, whosc me- 
mory is now present to every heart, and 
whosc loss has dimmed the eye of public 
exultation, I have not the confidence 
either to attempt the praise or to deplore 
the fall. I femember that there is a si- 
-Jjsnce more impressive thaa words ; and 
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still more, that there is a veil drawn by the 
hand of Heaven^ between " the spirit that 
" enters into the joy of his Lord, " and 
those feeble accents of mortal praise that fol- 
low its ascension* Called into being to de- 
cide the fate of nations, and to bear the ven- 
geance of Heaven upon the oppressors of 
mankind, he has fulfilled his mighty destiny ; 
and he has left a name before which the ge- 
nerations of men will bow, when the mo- 
numents which a grateful country now me- 
ditates to his fame, shall have mouldered in 
their ruins. 

There are other memories, my brethren, 
that demand your gratitude y — ^there are 
parents whom your defence has bereaved 
of their children ; — there are widows, 
whose tears bedew the wreath of glory 
which the arms of their husbands have 
parned ; there are orphans, whose inno- 
cent eyes are lifted to their pountry, and 
who seek in vain their fathers who have ble4 
for it. 
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I cannot insult the memory of the he- 
roic dead, by asking your charity for those 
who were dear to them. I will say, that 
it is the debt of justice and of generosity : 
— I will say, that there is no noble heart 
that will not be proud to contribute to 
the welfare of those who have lost every 
thing but honour : — I will say, that the 
noblest monument you can raise to their 
ashes, is, to show that your generosity can 
equal their valour. 
; We are now about to part, and to re- 
turn into the world to our several oc- 
cupations. Yet, ere we separate, while 
one affection unites us, and while our 
hearts beat one sentiment of praise, let us 
pray for our country : — Let us pray, that, 
over the countless multitudes which are 
this day assembled before the Throne of 
God, the same spirit may descend which 
once animated his chosen people ; — that 
the valour of the memorable day which 
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we now commemorate, may be perpetu- 
ated to our last generation ; — ^and that, 
whatever may be the coming dangers 
which may assail our country, there never 
may be wanting the heart to lov^^ and the 
Ann to defend it 
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1 COBINTHIANS, XV* 33. 

** Be not deceived: evil communicatiom 
corrupt good manners. " 

There is no prospect more painful to a 
thoughtful mind, than that of the first 
commencement of vice or folly in the 
human character. It is pleasing to us to 
look upon the openings of human nature ; 
amid the years of infancy, to see thg 
gradual expansion of the youthful mind 
in benevolence and knowledge ; and to 
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anticipate that future state of maturity, 
when all these promises shall be accom- 
plished,, and the character terminate in 
virtue and in usefulness. How painful, 
on the contrary, is it, (even to the uncon- 
nected spectators), to see all these hopes 
disappointed,— -to see the spring of life 
untimely blasted by some malignant 
power which withers all the blossoms of 
virtue, and closes all the expectations we 
had formed of their opening being ! Even 
of the feeblest characters we still lament 
to see the degradation. If we had form- 
ed no hopes of their fame, we at least en- 
tertained hopes of their goodness ; — if 
they had not been disdnguished, we think, 
they might yet have been innocent. In 
the obscurity of private virtue, they might 
have " led the life of the righteous, '* full 
of peace and hope, and " their latter end '* 
might at last ** have been like his. " 

On this subject, I shall at present sub- 
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mit to you some reflections. It is a sub- 
ject at all times important to the young ; 
and even to us, my brethren, of more ad- 
vanced years, there are considerations that 
render it interesting, and show us how im- 
portant is the share which we have in 
forming the character and the happiness 
of those that are to succeed us. There is 
something also in the time, not unsulted 
to your reflections. We have all been 
engaged in the most important solemnity 
of our religion; and many of the young 
among us have visited the table of their 
Lord, and taken upon themselves the 
vows of the Gospel, and entered into that 
communion, which I trust is to be to 
them all the gate of Heaven. At such 
a time, it is wise in us all to " call our ways 
" to remembrance, " — ^in the young to re- 
member the journey upon which they are 
going, — in the elder to remember the ex- 
ample they are affording. 
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1. In almost every case the young be^* 
gin well. They come out of the hand of 
nature pure and uncorrupted ; disposed 
to kindness, to generosity, and to grati- 
tude; ardent in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and anxious to deserve the love 
and the esteem of those who are about 
them. Such is the character of humani- 
ty in its earKer years, until the age of plea- 
sure and of passion arrives. 

At that eventful age, a new set of 
opinions and emotions begin to arise in 
their minds ; — ^the wish for distinction ex- 
pands; — desires of pleasure awaken;-^- 
temptations surround them on every side^ 
while experience has not yet acquired the 
power of resistance, — and thus the road 
opens upon them which leads to folly or 
to vice. For all this, however, the wi^ 
dom of Him who made them hath boun* 
tifully prepared, by the timidity and mo- 
desty which he hath added to the cha- 
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racter of youth. While they are thus tempt- 
ed to enjoyment, they are, at the same 
time, beyond any other period of life, 
fearful of doing wrong ; they are fearful 
of entering upon scenes where their con- 
sciousness of ignorance tells them they 
are as yet unfit to appear ; they are 
fearful of losing the esteem and love of 
their early friends ; and still more, if they 
have been virtuously brought up, they 
are fearful of losing the favour of God, 
and his protection upon their future years. 
By these wise and simple means, the 
Almighty hath provided for the weak- 
ness of the young j and, even in the hours 
of ignorance, hath given them a guardian 
in their own breasts, superior to all the 
wisdom of man, to save them from the 
dangers of passion and inexperience. 

If, accordingly, the young were left 
only to nature and themselves, it is rea- 
sonable to think that they might pass this 

VOL. L Q 
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important period of life widiout danger; 
and that whatever might be the strengdi 
of their passions, diffidence and con-* 
science would be sufficient to command 
them. But unhappily for them^ and un* 
happily for the world, it is at this time^ 
that ^ evil communications'' be^n to as- 
sail them ; that they are deceived by the 
promises of vice and folly ; and that all 
the purity of early life is sometimes sa** 
crificed, even at their entry upon this im-> 
portant worlds 

It is not my purpose at present^ my 
bretliTen, to state the progressive steps of 
this melancholy history;— to show how 
the love of pleasure undermines the energy 
and dignity of the human mind;— how 
the society and companionship of evil 
gradually breaks down all the fine deli- 
cacy and timidity of youth;— and how 
habits of evil gradually assume a power 
superior to conscience, and wind aroond 
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the soul those chains of guilt which no 
common incident can afterwards dis- 
solve, A voice more powerful than thai 
of this place, the voice of ExperiencCj 
speaks to the young of truths like these ;— • 
it tells them of many examples of those 
who began life with every favourable pro- 
specti and who have closed it in early 
years, under every circumstance of misery 
and disgrace ; — it tells them, that all this, the 
most disastrous spectacle upon which their 
eyes can open, has been the fruit of ** evil 
" communication ; " and it warns them " to 
*' keep their own hearts with all diligence* 
" for out of them must also be the issues of 
" their future lives. " 

If such instances can awaken them to 
thought and meditation, there are some r&- 
flections which it is wise in them, at this 
time, to cherish. It is wise in them, in 
the first placcj to remember the importance 

that feeling of delicacy and fearfulaois 
Q 2 
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of doing wrong, wluch i$ the most ami- 
able characteristic of* their age. Let not 
the ridicule or rudeness of the world pre- 
vail upon them to abandon this first 
friend of their youth. It is not the lan- 
guage of men, — ^it is none other than die 
voice of God, — ^the voice of Him who 
made them for happiness and immortali- 
ty ; and who, in these early hours, speaks 
to them bjf a secret insdnct, to wam them 
of all dbat is fatal or disgracefiil to thdr 
niaiture; and, would they attend to it, 
would they make it the*simple standard by 
which to determine their conduct, the most 
eventful years of life would pass in securi- 
ty and innocence, and maturity open upon 
them with every promise of virtue and ho- 
nour. 

2. It is wise in them, in the second 
place, to reflect for what it is that they^ 
were bom, and in what conrists the rttd 
happiness of mortal life. Youth, a» well 
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as ' age, has its seasons of meditation ; 
and it is ever with a thoughtful and 
anxious eye that they look down upon 
the great scene upon which they are a- 
■bout to enter. That scene has two prin- 
. cipal incidents to show them ; — that of 
those whom evil communication has se- 
duced to ruin and disgrace ; and that of 
those whom perseverance in good man- 
ners has led to honour, to distinction, 
and to happiness. In viewing this scene, 
let them never forget, that to one or other 
of these characters they must belong ; — 
that time and nature are pressing them 
on to act upon that stage which they 
now only behold ; — and that everything 
that is dear to them, everything for which 
they would wish to live, depends upon 
the wise part which they now take, and 
which, if firmly taken, by the grace of 
God, will never be taken from them. 
3, It is wise in them, in the last place, 
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to look beyond the Mrorld, and to con- 
dder the final destiny of their being. 
Everything tells them, that they were, 
not bom for a transitory nature ; and that 
Grospel in winch they were baptized has 
assured them, that ^^ life and immortality 
^ are brought to light " by Him wh# 
dUed for them. Let them learn, then, 
the importance of that existence which 
is given them, and the magnitude of 
those hopeis and expectations to which 
they are called. Do they dread (with 
the natural generosity of youth) to come 
abort of these expectations, to forfeit all 
these hopes, and, in the awful hour of final 
judgment, to be excluded from the king- 
dom of Grod ? Let them then remember, 
that it is evil conversation which is the 
deadliest enemy of their peace, the &xe^ 
my against whom it is most their busi- 
ness to prepare ; that it is this which has 
|p oftgfi witiiered all the promises cf 
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youth which opened as fair as their own, 
and which has covered the remainder of life 
and eternity in gloom and woe. 

Such, my brethren, are some of the 
reflections, which, upon this subject, be- 
come the young. There are others which 
become us — which become those who have 
advanced farther in life, and whose cha- 
racters have assumed some degree of con- 
sistence and form. The young, as we 
eee, are often corrupted ; but I fear it is 
not, in general, by the young that they are 
corrupted, — by those of their own age, 
and their own inexperience. The truth 
is, that to produce this mighty effect up- 
on human nature, to break down all the 
barriers of modesty and timidity, to si- 
lence the dictates of conscience, and dis- 
solve all the habits of earlier purity, re- 
quires a much more powerful influence 
than the young are willing co yield to 
-their fellows. It is the example pf those 
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of a more advanced age, the influence of 
those who enjoy rank, and wealth, and ta- 
lents, which are only adequate to the pro- 
duction of this fatal effect. And to us, 
my elder brethren, it is a reflection of no 
common interest, — ^that our folly and im- 
prudence may thus poison the minds of the 
pure, and introduce guilt aiid woe into the 
innocent family of God. 

1. There is, in the first place, an ". evil 
** communication " to the young, which 
proceeds from the abuse of rank and af- 
fluence. These are the high and the va- 
lued situations of life, to which all others 
naturally look up,— -and it is their man- 
ners which necessarily give the tone and 
feshion to their age. Of what value there- 
fore is it to every age, when these manners 
" are found in the way of righteousness ! '* 
when power is exerted in the support of 
piety and virtue, — -and wealth employed 
in designs of public and private useful? 
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ness ! Of what fatal consequence, on the 
contrary, is it to every generation, when 
the reverse is the case, — when rank and 
fashion are only the leaders of folly, and 
when riches are employed in vice and 
sordid dissipation ; — and, what is even 
worse, wiien the manners of the higher 
ranks of mankind are assimilated to all 
that is base or degrading in the lower'. 
How many, alas ! of the young are the 
victims of these abuses of prosperity ! 
how many, whom the faschiatlon of this 
rank has led unawares into extravagance 
and, folly, — who, deceived by exaggerat- 
ed hopes, or seduced by fantastic man- 
ners, have forgot their condidon, desert- 
ed t^eir most important duties, and per- 
mitted the most valuable years of life to 
pass away in idleness and prodigality ! 
How many, I fear, who, from the same 
cause, have gone farther on in misery; 
who, acquiring habits of dissipation al- 
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together unsiuted to their means, now fill 
up the melanchdy catalogue of adven- 
turers c^ every base description ; and who 
look back, tvith unavailing sorrow, upon 
the &tal hour which first led them fcom 
the sobriety of early life, into the society 
of those who possess prosperity only to 
abuse it ! 

2L There is, in the second place, an evil 
communication to the young, which aris- 
es fi'om the abuse of lesaning and talents. 
Of afl the employments of human wis- 
dom, the noblest certsdnly, and the most 
genuine is, that of the instruction of. the 
ignorance, and the support of the inno- 
cence of youth. Yet the wwld shows 
us, that there are men who have dciferted 
this sublimest duty, — ^who please them* 
selves in spreading doubt and unbelief,--r 
and, under the magical name of preju^ 
dice, who delight to employ their powers 
in withdrawing all the most sagred pria« 
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dpies of religion and morality. I stop 
not at present to tell, my brethren, from 
what weak vanity this inhuman conduct 
proceeds. I ?top not to point out to you 
the tremendous effects vuhich such doc- 
trines have had, and ever must have 
upon the minds of the young. I would 
only recall to your remembrance, that, 
in this evil, we of elder years are con- 
cerned ; that for their first and deepest 
sentiments of religion and virtue, the 
young must ever look up to us ; that it 
is not our serious, but our careless con- 
versation, which shows them the secret of 
our minds ; that the levity of humour or 
of wit, is more fatal to their hearts than 
alt the reasonings of infidelity ; — and that, 
if we could leave them the wealth of 
worlds, we never could repay them, if 
we leave in their tender minds one seed 
of moral doubt, or one principle of relir- 
gious scepticism, 
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3. There is, ia the last place, aa evil 
communicadon to the young, from the 
society of the aged in vice itself. The 
cases I have hitherto mentiooed, are 
those hi which the young are rather c6r- 
rupted indirectly than direcdy; and 
where the guilty are themsdves in some 
degree unconscious of the evil they are 
doing. There are, however, we know, 
cases of another kind ; there are men, 
who live to seduce the innocent,^ — to be- 
tray the unwary, — to initiate the thoi]^ht- 
less into the ways of guilt,-— and who can 
look with apathy upon that present and 
final ruin of the human soul, which they 
are preparing. I speak not, my bre^- 
thren, to such men. They meet us not 
here, — ^would to God there were nowhere 
Qlse that they met the young I Yet, I 
must say to all, that to this last stage of 
human baseness and infamy, every vice 
conducts, — that it is the . natur4 malig- 
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nity of sin, to look for new associates, — 
and that he who yields himself to any 
known vice, is not only in the way to the 
ruin of his own soul, but is in the way 
also to become at last the agent of the 
enemy of mankind, in the ruin of the in- 
nocent souls who trust, and are betrayed by 
him. 

It is thus, my brethren, that " evil com- 
" munication corrupts good manners. " 
It is thus also, often, that this is done by 
those who are unconscious of the evil they 
produce. It is a reason to all of us, as I 
said, to call our ways to remembrance, — 
to the young to consider the great and 
eventful journey upon which they are go- 
ing, — to those who are more advanced in 
life, to consider the example they are afford- 
ing. 

May God grant that these reflections 
may dwell with us all ! that they who 
are entering into life may remember, that 
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to the innocent is promised the yr^dom 
of Heaven; and that they who are ad- 
vanced in ity may remember the mighty 
rewards which awsdt those ^ who lead 
*^ others into the way of righteousi^ess^ ^\ 
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Psalm Ixxx. 19. 

' Lord God of Hosts! show the light of 
thy countenance^ and we shall be whole.^' 



These words of the King of Israel con- 
tain a very striking representation of that 
piety, which, amid all his errors, was yet 
the prevailing principle of his character. 
In some one of those seasons of national 
danger, of which his reign was fiill, 
" when his people were fed with the bread 
* of tears, — when they were made a strife 
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** unto their neighbours, and their enemies 
•* laughed them to scorn, '* we see him in 
silence ascending into the sanctuary of 
God, and hear him soliciting the aid of 
Him " who sitteth upon the cherubims. '* 
Amid the darkness which surrounded him, 
he implores, not with the usual presump- 
tion of earthly prayer, that the God of 
Nature should visibly descend to their re- 
lief, but with the sublimer invocation that 
his religion taught, that " He. would show 
** the light of His countenance;'' — that 
he would show them what was the course 
they ought to pursue j — ^that he would dis- 
play to them the path which their own 
wisdom could not discern: And then, 
with the confidence of £dtb, he foretells, 
that the prosperity of his people would 
return, — ^that the dangers in which they 
were involved would be' dispelled, — and 
that they at last ** would be whole, " 

The sentiment which is here expressed 
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by the Psalmist, is one in which every 
man and every age has participated. — 
Amid the lesser evils of life, we are apt 
to trust to our own wisdom ; and the wis- 
dom of man is indeed mercifully propor- 
tioned to many of the common evils 
which assail him. But there are evils of 
another kind. There are seasons of dark- 
ness and calamity to which experience 
bears no relation ; when various passions 
struggle for the mastery in the divided 
bosoms of the people ; and when the 
feeble eye of human wisdom sees not the 
ends which it is fitting to pursue. In such 
moments, there is an instinctive impulse 
which leads us to prostrate ourselves be- 
fore the Throne of Him " who inhabit- 
*' eth eternity. " Under a conviction, 
(which lies at the bottom of the hu- 
man heart, but which adversity alone calls 
forth) ; under the conviction, that there is 
an order in nature, and that there is a 
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mightier Wisdom than that of main, which 
presides over the events of humanity^ 
v^e aeek to kno^ His wiU;-^we suppli- 
cate Himf to teach us what we ought to 
do ; and, amid the depth of our calami- 
ties, and amid the ^* dark waters '' that sur*^ 
round us, to point out the way and die 
path that axe His. It is in such moments 
that the necessity of religion to human 
happiness is most fully feh^ and its power 
most fully experienced. The beautiftd 
expresdon 6f the Psalmist is then realize 
ed ; — ^the light of the divine countedance 
then rises upon usj — a sentiment piore 
d4ar than that of our own wisdom — the 
grateful sentiment of duty — ^begins to ani* 
mate us. In subniitdng ourselves to His 
laws, we feel the presence of the Eternal 
Lawgiver; and, confident in the light 
we have atqiiired, we return to the dan- 
ge¥8 and the calamities that surround u^ 
animated with the belief of a wiser govern- 
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menr, and resolute to perform the Omni- 
scient will. 

There has nevei" been a period, my 
brethren, in the history of this country, 
when thoughts and resolutions of this 
solemn kind were so imperiously called 
for, as by its present circumstances and 
situation. The darkness that for so many 
years has been seen at a distance, begins 
to thicken around us ; — the maxims of 
ordinary experience, and the measures of 
ordinary statesmen have failed ; — and no 
human wisdom dares now to penetrate 
into the abyss which lies before us, or to 
foretell the issue of that mighty convulsion 
which we are doomed to behold. If we 
look around us, we see almost the theatre 
of Natiu-e changed ; — empires and king- 
doms coeval with our own, disappear al- 
most annually from our view ; — the alli- 
ances of blood } — the relations of interest j 
*— the ties of religion ; — all the charities 
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of social life that centuries of improvement 
had nourished and confirmed, dissolve be- 
fore our eyes, as if at the spell of enchant- 
ment: And over all the finest portions: 
of the earth, where Patriotism had erect- 
ed its bulwarks, and Leammg its fanes, and 
Piety her temples, we see the sangui- 
nary tide of conquest prevail, and bury 
in its bosom the loftiest monuments of na« 

tions. 

If, in this awful prospect, it is to our 
own country we look, there are circmn- 
stances of mortality to appal the most san- 
guine patriotism. While, but a few days 
ago, we commemorated the glory of our 
arms, we lamented, at the same time, the 
fall of that illustrious man by whom they 
were directed. Since that time, (short 
as the interval has been), we have seen 
the mighty spirit * tiiat, by a Idnd 
of hereditary right, governed the couth 

♦ Mr Pitt. 
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seis of a free people, gathered to his 
fathers ; and, on a distant shore, that 
pure and upright mind expire, * which 
was carrying peace and tranquillity to the 
millions of our Eastern dominions. New 
men and new counsels occupy the eyes 
and the expectations of the people ; and 
■while the unprejudiced mind follows them 
with its prayers, it is yet doomed to re- 
strain any romantic hope, when it remem- 
bers hqw little former greatness has done, 
and how much former wisdom has been 
vain. 

It is under such circumstances of alarm 
that this eventful season opens ; and it is 
to prepare our minds for the approaching 
dangers, that the command of our So- 
vereign now assembles us in the house of 
God. It is a time, indeed, for deep and 
solemn thought : but I trust there is not 
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one among us to whose heart it can giv« 
fear. There is something animating to 
^ery noble mind in the approach of great 
dangers; and we are met together, with 
all our fellow-citizens, upon tins day, not 
to bewail ourselves in useless lamentation, 
but to exalt our minds to meet every com^ 
sng danger, and to implore that wisdom 
and resolution from on High, which may 
fit us for the scenes we are destined to en- 
counter. 

1. It is our wisdom, in the first place, 
to prepare ourselves, by considering well 
the magnitude and extent of our dangen 
There is a weakness incident to men, and 
still more to nations, in the periods of 
splendour and prosperity, to underrate 
the calamities which may be£dl them, 
and to deride every voice that speaks to 
them of alarm. I trust, indeed, that no 
such weakness prevails among us; yet I 
Jqiow not that the danger is seen in all its 
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magnitude ; and every aspect of human 
affairs, whether of past or present times, 
seems to call us to vigUance and pre- 
paration. If we look to the times that 
are past, it is the ruins only of man- 
kind that meet our eye. Nations as 
proud, as prosperous as ours, have fallen 
amid all their greatness ; and a voice 
seems to issue from their tombs, to tell 
us, that it was not the hand of nature, the 
earthquake, the pestilence, or the storm, 
which had wrought their desolation, but 
the weakness, the crimes, and the cowar- 
dice of man. If we look to the present 
tunes, they display to us nothing but the 
power and the ferocity of that enemy, 
whose steps approach our shores. Over 
the once varied scenes of Europe, the 
torpid level of despotism now stagnates j 
and the tide which has overwhelmed the 
rest of the world is rolling onward its accu- 
mulated waves towards us. 
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The question is not now, (as ia the petr 
ty controversies of usual warfare), of pro- 
vinces or of allies,— -of infant colonies, or 
remote dependencies. It is, Whether our 
country itself is to exist or to perish?— 
Whether this mighty empire is at once to 
be dissolved, and to be erased from the ca- 
talogue of nations ? 

2. If such be our danger^ it is our wis« 
dom, ia the second place^ to consider 
well what are the means by which it can 
be withstood. We live not under a dis- 
pensation in which the Almighty will vi- 
sibly bare his arm, as in the protection 
of his ancient and ^* chosen people, " — 
but we live in a world of order and of 
justice ; and there is a beneficent law of 
Providence, which everywhere propor- 
tions the resources of the human mind to 
the diflSculties with which it is to con- 
tend, and which, with the trials which it 
brings, brings also the means by which 
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they may be overcome. Other nations 
have experienced the conflicts with which 
we are now assailed ; — other conquerors 
have appeared in the history of former 
ages, and have been baffled by the spirit of 
freemen ; — and the noblest record which 
history displays of national glory, is that 
of those who, under every disadvantage, 
have discomfited the hosts of tyranny, 
and thought nothing lost when they pre- 
served their honour and their freedom. 
If we look farther into the subject, — if 
we look to the human causes of their 
success, — we shall find that they have 
everywhere resolved themselves into these, 
— imion, bravery, and public spirit, Tiie 
history of the past world, dark as it may 
appear, and loaded as it is with the vices 
of men, contains not a single instance, 
perhaps, in which those nations were 
overcome, who were at once free, and 
brave, and united j and Ae history of 
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the present world^ amid all its darkness, 
tells us in every hour that it is not alone 
the might of the conqueror which has pr&Y 
vailed, but the baseness, the selfishness, 
and the divisions of the conquered. It is 
ivith a sentiment of thankfulness, and yet 
of dread, that I say, that amid all the 
dangers which surround us, the means of 
safety are yet in our own hands : and tliat 
the same Providence which has called us 
to the trial, has afibrded us also the power 
of overcoming it We have w;eakh, if 
we have the patriotism to employ it;-— 
we have numbers, if our hearts are united ; 
— we have arms, if we have bravery to 
wield them. The beneficence of Heaven 
has bestowed upon us all the means by 
which either our freedom or our honour 
can be maintained. The world are to be 
the spectators of the conflict ; and, in the 
solemn pause that precedes the day of 
struggle, it is the busiaess of every man 
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to prepare that armour of the soul, which 
may fit him for the hardships he is to en- 
dure. 

3. There is yet, however, my brethren, 
another and a greater preparation, and 
there is an advantage superior to every 
other, with which we can enter upon the 
scene of conflict, — the advantage that our 
cause is just, — that it is the cause alike of 
our freedom, and our faith, — ^and that 
the present and the eternal interests of 
our people are involved in its defence. 
In such a cause, we need no dark oracle 
to direct us. Although the voice of hu- 
man wisdom were silent, the voice of the 
Almighty speaks to us sufficiently, when 
it speaks to us in conscience. Deep as may 
be the clouds that overshadow the future, 
the finger of religion points securely to the 
path of safety, when it points to the path of 
duty. 

It is here, thereforcj my brethren, that, 
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in these dark hours, we ought to be found. 
It is around the altar of God that we 
should, in these moments, assemble with all 
the people of our land ; and, while His will 
is manifested by the duties he has given us 
to perform, that we should devote ourselves 
to the cause in which we are engaged, and 
invoke, with uplifted hands, the " Spirit 
•^ from on high, " to animate us in their 
discharge. 

It is a cause in which no doubt hangs 
upon the soldier's heart, or weakens the 
soldier's arm. It is no warfare of nation- 
al pride, or commercial avarice, or mili- 
tary ambition, that now calls him into the 
field. It is the simple and the sanctified 
defence of his country ; — ^it is the defence, 
in our own land, of whatever antiquity 
has rendered dear, or experience valuable; 
or religion sacred ;— it is, in a greater 
view, the defence of the moral constitution 
of human nature;-— the defence of truth 
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and justice and order throughout the 
world. Other nations in the history of 
man, have been called to the defence of 
their own freedom ; to us is now commit- 
ted the sublimer duty of vindicating the 
freedom of social man, and re-establishing 
the prosperity of the civilized world. 

It is a cause, in another view, in which 
the blessings of the wise, and the prayers 
of the good, follow us from the remotest 
habitations of man. If to act in the pre- 
sence of many spectators be a motive, 
even to the feeblest mind, to act nobly, — 
how lofty are the achievements which, 
in these eventful hoiH-s, are demanded of 
this country? The eyes of the whole 
European continent are fixed upon it, as 
upon the champion of their common 
cause. There is not a country where the 
heart of the inhabitant does not throb 
with hope, or with fear, at the sound of 
our name j— there is not an altar in the 
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whole bapdzed world, from which the 
prayer of the pioiis does not silendy arise 
for the success of our arms. 

It is a cause, in a greater view, id 
which the unchangeable laws of the Al- 
mighty are with us. The world has seed 
other conquerors and other despots. It 
has wept before the march of tempo- 
rary ambition, and bled beneath the 
sword of transitory conquest. But nature 
has reassumed her rights; and while 
conquerors have sunk into an execrated 
grave, and tyrants have perished in the 
zenith of their power, the race of men 
have raised again their dejected heads^ 
and peace^ and order^ and freedom have 
spread themselves throughout the world*- 
Such, my Iwrethren, will also be the ter- 
mination of the tragedy of our day, and 
such is the cotifidence which they ought 
ever to maintain, upon whom " the Al^ 
" mighty hath lifted up the light of hid 
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*' countenance. " We are witnessing, in^ 
deed, the most tremendous spectacle which 
the theatre of nature has ever exhi- 
bited, of the pride and ambition of man. 
For years, our attention has been fixed 
upon that great and guilty country, 
which has been fertile in nothing but 
revolution, and from which, amid the 
clouds that cover it, we have seen at 
last that dark and shapeless form arise^ 
which, like the vision that appalled the 
king of Babylon, " hath its legs of iron, 
" and its arms of brass. " We have seen 
it extend its terrific shadow over every 
surrounding people, and the sinews of 
man to wither at its approach. We see 
it now collecting all its might, and think- 
ing to change times, and laws, and speak- 
ing great words against the Most High. 
Yet, while our eye strains to measure its 
dimensions, and our ear shrinks at the 
threatening of its voice, let us survey it 
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\vith the searclung eye of the Prophet, 
and we shall see, that its feet are of base 
and perishable clay. Amid all the terrors 
of its brightness, it has no foundation in 
the moral stability of justice, — ^it is irradi- 
ated by no beam from Heaven,— it is 
blessed by no prayer of man, — ^it is wor- 
shipped with no gratitude of the patriot 
heart. It may remain for the time, or 
the times, that are appointed it But the 
awful hour is on the wing, when the uni- 
verse will resound with its fall ; and that 
sun which measures out, as with reluc- 
tance, the length of its impious reign, will 
one day pour his undecaying beams amid 
its ruins, and bring forth, from the earth 
which it has overshadowed, the promises of 
a greater spring. 

There are limits in the moral as well 
as in the material system, to the domi- 
nion of evil ; there are limits to the guilt 
and injustice of nations, as well as of in- 
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dividuals. There is a time when cun- 
ning ceases to delude, and hypocrisy to de- 
ceive ; — when power ceases io overawe, and 
oppression wil! no longer be borne. Even 
now that period seems to be appVciching. 
It is impossible that man can become retro- 
grade in his progress ; — it is impossi'ile that 
the hands of tlie oppressed can longer 
beckon the approach of a power which 
comes to load them only with heavier 
chains ; — ^it is impossible that the nations of 
Europe, cradled in civilization, and bap- 
tized into the liberty of the children of God, 
can long continue to bend their free-bora 
heads before the feet of foreign domination, 
or that they can suffer the stream of know- 
ledge which so long has animated their 
soil, to terminate at last in the deep stajrna- 
tion of military despotism. Even tht i,oun- 
try itself which has given it birth, cannot 
long submit to its rule; — it bleeds in the 
hour that it triumphs ; — it is goaded to ex- 
VOL. I. s 
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erdoQS which it loathes ; — its laurels are wet 
with the tears of those who are bereaved of 
their children. The virtuous man shudders 
when he beholds the crimes and the guilt 
of his country ; and the heart c^ the pious 
man faileth him, when he looks forward to 
the ^^ things that are coming V upon those 
banners which are raised agdnst the rights 
of man, and which are unblessed by the 
voice of Heaven. 

It was the high sentiment of andent pa^ 
triodsm, ^^ never to despair of the common^ 
*• wealth. *' It is the nobler sentiment of 
Christian piety, never to ctespair of the for-* 
tunes of the human race. Privileged to 
enter into the temple of the God of Hosts, 
to the Christian eye it is ^ven to behold the 
" light of His countenance ; *' and dark 
and dangerous as may be the wilderness 
through which it is doomed to pass, before 
it are still steadily displayed the glories of 
the ^^ promised land " 
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If these be the high sentiments, my 
brethren, with which we have met this day ; 
— if the same Providence which has united 
us in devotion, has united also our hearts 
and our resolutions, — if one feeling of duty 
has animated every soul, and one prayer for 
assistance has breathed from every bosom, 
then " let not our hearts be troubled. " — 
Our faith, our freedom, our country, " will ■ 
" yet be whole. " " The might of God 
" will arise " in our hearts ; and by our 
arms " will his enemies be scattered. "-^ 
*' The earth will again bring forth her in- 
*' crease, and God, even our own God, will 
" give us his blessing. GJod will bless us : 
" and all the ends of the world will fear 
♦' Him." 
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1. St. Peter, iL 16. 

^^ Asjree^ and not ming your liberty as a 
cloak of fnaliciousnessi but as the ser- 
vants of God. ** 

It has often been observed in the bistofy 
of learning, that one of the most fertile 
sources of error consists in the ambiguity 
of words. The observation is unfortunate- 
ly equally applicable to the history of 
morality; and they who have attended 
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to the causes by which the understanding 
is misled from the imperfections of lan- 
guage, will not be surprised at the deeper 
errors into which similar causes may mis- 
lead the heart. For the general princi- 
ples of human conduct, we have general 
appellations. But for the excess or the 
defect of these principles, we have no 
distinct or specific names ; and we are 
all willing to shelter ourselves under the 
ambiguity of a word, when conscience 
tells us that we are guilty with regard to 
what it really means. It is thus that 
avarice calls itself prudence, — and profu- 
sion, generosity ;— that presumption as- 
sumes the name of ambition, and party 
spirit that of patriotism ; — and that, ac- 
cording to the various dispositions of our 
character, some of the worst and most 
malignant vices of our nature are shelter- 
ed, in our apprehension, under the most 
sounding appellations of virtue. 
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history of science, which has dispelled the 
darkness of ignorance and of prejudice; 
which has gradually extended, with the 
progress of time, the limits of human 
knowledge ; and riused, by degrees, the 
eye of man to the throne ** of Ifim that 
*' inhabiteth eternity. " It is this, in the 
same manner, in public life, which has 
given to society itself its progress, which, 
disdaining the narrow institutions of an- 
tiquity, has sought for more perfect models 
of legislation, and which has laboured to 
establish the prosperity of nations, upon the 
unchanging principles of justice and of 
nature. Such have been the consequen- 
ces of the freedom and independence 
of thought, when we consider it in its first 
aspect. 

There is, however, another view of the 
subject ; and we are constrained to ac- 
knowledge, that, from the same principle 
have arisen some of the most fetal evils 
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with which humanity has ever been 
disturbed or a£9icted It is hence, in 
every age, that the most sacred princi^ 
pies of religion and of virtue have been 
shaken or undermined; and that the 
most sublime truths which the human 
understanding can attsun, have been 
ranked with the prejudices of in&n*- 
cy : — It is hence that the history of 
science has been degraded, in almost 
every age, by the dreams and imaginar 
tions of men ; and that the philosopher, 
instead of regarding nature as the work* 
manship of the Most High, has dared 
to approach to its investigation, only to 
inscribe Ins feeble name upon the altar 
where he ought to have worshipped : — It 
is hence, in the public ajQairs of men, 
that those bold and imprincipled specu-* 
lations have arisen, which have paused 
neither at the majesty of the throne, nor 
the sanctity of the altar j and which, un- 
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tier the name of Liberty, have cloaked the 
basest maliciousness of which the human 
heart is capable, — that of hazarding the 
peace and happiness of millions for the 
sake of its own poor and evanescent fame. 
Such have been the effects of Freedom of 
Thought, when we consider it under its 
second aspect. 

What then is the distinction between 
principles to which the same name ap- 
plies ? When shall we ascertain that the 
one ceases to be virtuous, and that the 
other begins to become criminal ? And 
still more, m whaj manner can we decide 
in our own cases, whether, in the employ- 
ment of the native liberty of thought, we 
are acting hke virtuous or like guilty 
men? These are questions of no mean 
importance. There is not one of us to 
whom they do not apply, either In rela- 
tion to the regulation of our own thoughts, 
OC.Jn relstion to the influence that our 
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conversftdon may have on tho 
us. They are c^ still more imp 
a [)eculiar class of those who h 
I mean, to the young ; to those 
entered upon the magnificent 
learning ; to whom education u 
all the powers of intellectual wi; 
who are preparing themselves, 
ways, for the highest employn: 
life can offer, that of being tl 
and instructors of manldnd. 
these quesdoQS are immeasurab 
anL They siut thor age, the 
stances, and the ardent gen 
their youth ; and I trust, then 
will not withhold from me tl 
tion, while I state, in a few ^ 
simple answer of consciraice a: 
ture, to this inquiry. 

That energy, then, and ini 
of thought, which the Apostli 
under the name of lib^ity, ma 
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sidered in two views ; and, in one or other 
of these views, is necessarily employed by 
every man who exercises it. It is either 
employed as a means, or as an end ; — ^it 
is either employed as a means for the pur- 
poses for which the Author of Nature be- 
stowed it, or as an end which man cre- 
ates for himself, and independent of the 
purpose for which it was bestowed. It 
is in this simple distinction, I apprehend, 
that we shall find the answer to all our 
inquiries. 

1. The great purpose for which the 
powers and the liberty of thought were be- 
stowed, was for the discovery of Truth ; 
for the discovery of those speculative truths 
which conduct us to the love of God, and 
of those practical truths which enable us 
to be the ministers of good to man : And 
liberty and independence of thought have 
been the means of conducting the progress 
of the generations of men, and of raising 
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every succeeding age above t\ 
ledg^ and the useiulness of that \ 
ceded it. When, therefore, fr 
thought is employed as a meani 
its desdned ends ; when it is ( 
the simple tnvestlgatioa of b 
looks to nothing for reward, I 
discovery of truth, — it is then, 
case, a noble and a virtuous prim 
he who feels it, is acting &om so: 
most respectable motives of hi 
He is acting, in the first place, 
mity to the laws of his constiti 
has the secret voice of consc: 
plauding him amid every di£[icu 
progress. He is acting, in tli 
place, with the dignity that b 
the character of man j and, ■ 
world around him are swayed 
the prejudices of antiquity, or bj 
prejudices of novelty, he stanc 
arbiter of the contest, and as si 
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all the prejudices which influence lower 
minds. He is acting still farther, in the 
iofty language of the apostle, '* as tlie 
" servant of God ; " employing the migh- 
ty talents of thought and reflection to 
their genuine ends ; and thus fitting him- 
self to be the minister of wisdom and of 
happiness, not only to his own genera- 
tion, but to all the future generations of 
men* 

21 When freedom of thought is em- 
ployed, — in the second manner, when it is 
employed as an end in itself, it is a prin- 
ciple which arises from very different 
causes, and is productive of very differ- 
ent effects. There is naturally much ad- 
miration due to that strength and inde- 
pendence of mind which can detect 
error, or which can discover truth ;■ — 
and there is everywhere, accordingly, 
much sincere admiration paid to it. It 
is in this admiration that the danger 
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nent to which eveiy eye in nature is tun^ 
d ; and which, under the doak c^ liber-* 
tr, with a malidousness of which one 
Tould have thought the human heart in<* 
epable^ have deliberately perverted all 
he powers of understanding wluch were 
;iven for the discovery of Truth, to the 
reation of doubt^ and the dissenunation 
>f infiddity. 

Such is then, my young fiiends, the 
)lain answer to this important inquiry ; 
ind such the standard by which you 
an yourselves determine whether you 
ire to be the servants of Grod, or 
he servants of the maliciousness of 
nan. If, in these happy but eventfiil 
lOurs of education^ you feel the genuine 
Dve of truth ;— if, with the powers wluch 
re given you, you fed at the same time 
tie lofty ptupose for whkh they were 
gven ; — ^if, in generous ardcnir for the ex- 
t^sion of knowledge and of happiness^ 
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you forget yourselves and the little vanity 
of your hour ; — if, in short, you feel that 
opinions are valuable in your estimation, 
not because they are free^ but because 
they are irue^ then go on, in the sight of 
God and of man, to the true honours of 
your moral and intellectual being. It is 
in this discipline you can acquire for 
yourselves permanent fame ; — it is thus 
you can prepare yourselves to be the be- 
nefactors of mankind ; — it is thus that 
you can become the servants of God, and 
be the ministers of his benevolence to a 
lower world. 

But if it be otherwise, my young friends, 
— if vanity and presumption have already 
seized upon your minds, fitted for bet- 
ter things ; if, in the employment of the 
powers of thought, you look only to your 
own distinction, and care not for the ends 
for which they were given j if the name 
of genius has more influence upon your 

TOL. t. T 
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minds than the name of truth ; if, in 
short, in your own bosoms you feel that 
opinions are become valuable to yoir, not 
because they are true^ but because they 
are jfree, — ^pause, I beseech you, before 
you advance farther. You are hazard- 
ing everything that is most dear to the 
mind of man ;•«— you are hazarding your 
fame, your usefulness, and your salva* 
tion; — ^and you are sacrificing^ for the 
vanity of an hour, everything for which 
every generous and noble nund Uves, and 
would wish to live* 

I cannot speak to your age, my bre- 
thren, with all the language which this 
place would justify ; I will speak to you 
only with reference to your education ; 
and I will request you, in the first place, 
to look back, from that eminence upon 
which you stand, to the past ages, which 
you can now survey with the calmness of 
philosophy. Look back, then, to those 
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names or to those works which the 
stream of ancient time has brought to 
you ; to those names which first have 
warmed your hearts to glory ; which are 
made sacred to you by the first impres- 
sions they gave you of the greatness of 
your nature, and of which these early im- 
pressions are confirmed by the voice of 
every age that has succeeded them ; — look 
back, I beseech you, to such names ; and 
ask yourselves what was their character ? 
You will find that it rests in this alone, 
that they were the followers of truth, — 
that they devoted all their powers to that 
sublime pursuit, of which conscience pre- 
scribed the end, — and that neither the ne- 
glect nor the applause of theif age could 
seduce them from the lofty path which 
was presented to them. They are gone, 
and the grave has covered them for many 
hundred years ; — but they live in the me* 
Inory of mankind ; they breathe, even to 

T 3 
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present dmes^ the instructions of virtue^ 
and the sentiments of piety ; and, with an 
immortality emblematic of their own, they 
will remain, to every future age, the friends 
and the benefactors of die world. 

Look back^ I beseech you, on the 
other hand, to a different history; to the 
lustory of diose whose names degrade the 
era of thdr existence, whose genius has 
been devoted only to the corruption of 
private morals, or the destruction of pub- 
lic virtue^ and whose works romdn, amid 
the stream of time^ as tiie monumenta of 
human in&my; — ^and ask yourselves what 
also was their character? what was die 
imperious motive which could thus dis^ 
solve all the obligations of conscience, and 
all the foundations of honourable £Eune? 
You will find tiiat it rests in simple vani- 
ty ; in the wish to be distinguished by the 
freedom, when they could not be distin- 
guished by the truth of their opinioos ; and 
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in the dark desperation of sacrificing every- 
thing for which the virtuous live, for the 
sake of a base and momentary fame. They 
too are gone, and the grave has sheltered 
them from the scorn and indignation d 
man. But their works remain, to diffuse 
poison through every future race, to en- 
tail the vice and guilt by which their 
authors can no longer profit, upon every 
succeeding generation ; and to mark to 
mankind, to what a length and continui- 
ty of guilt the liberty of thought can go, 
when it ceases to be the servant of God, 
and becomes the slave of its own malicious 
vanity. 

From this prospect of the past, turn 
your eyes, my young friends, to the pro- 
spect of the future. There is a voice at 
that altar, and there is a voice in the al- 
tar of your own hearts, which speaks to 
you of immortality. Listen then, I be- 
seech you, to its prophetic declarations ; 
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and while you follow in. dread pursuk 
the spirits of those who have gone before 
you^ ask yourselves in what mansions 
these different characters ought now to 
dwell ? When you follow the path of the 
first, of those who have devoted here all 
the powers of understanding to the dis- 
covery or the support of those truths by 
which God is glorified, and n^m made 
wiser and better, — ^your imagination as-? 
sumes the confidence of faith, and you 
see them now the companions of the just 
whose spirits are made perfect,-r-die as- 
sociates pf the wise and good of every age, 
—the friends of the angels and the arch- 
ai^jsls who bear the errands of mercy amid 
unnuml^red worlds, and surrounding the 
throne of Him, whom, through the veil 
of mortality, they dared to seek, and 
whom now " they see, not darkly, but ast 
^' He is. " 

Jf you follow the path of the secoufl^ 
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trf" those who have prostituted the noblest 
gifts of nature to the purposes of their own 
selfishness ; and who, in raising themselves 
to the distinction of an hour, have tram- 
pled upon all the most sacred and genu- 
ine truths of their being, — where is it, my 
brethren, that the conscience of your 
imagination leads, and who are the fit 
companions of such spirits ? Your eye, 
perhaps, recoils from the prospect ; yet, 
remember, my friends, that the funda- 
mental principle of nature is justice ; — 
that " what a man soweth, he must also 
*' reap ; " — " that of those to whom much 
" is given, much must be required ; " and 
that learning and genius, while they car- 
ry with them the highest honours of 
which man is capable, carry with them, 
at the same time, the deepest responsibi- 
lity which his nature can either contract 
or pay. 

On that magnificent career, my young 
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spiration gave it ; and while you look 
forward to the final issues of your exist- 
ence, let it never cease to be yourprayen 
that you may think and act like all the 
wise and good that have gone be&ire you, 
that 80 your ^^ latter end may be like 
" theirs. '' 
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with their fathers : and they forgot, amid 
the pursuits of temporary power, all the 
promises which their peculiar records gave 
of a spiritual kingdom, and of a moral do- 
minion. 

The occasion on which these memorable 
words were spoken, was the following — 

" The Pharisees also, with the Saddu- 
*' cees, came, and tempting, desired him 
" that he would show them a sign from 
" Heaven. He answered, and said unto 
*' them, when it is evening ye say it wiU 
" be fair weather, for the sky is red, and 
" in the morning it will be foul weather 
*' to-day, for the sky is red and lowering. 
*' O ye hypocrites ! ye can discern the face 
" of the sky, but can ye not discern the 
*' signs of the times ? " 

In these words, there are two things re- 
rparkable — 

1, The first is the assertion that there 
are signs of the times : that as, in the 
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consists in obeying the signs which that 
administration displays. 

2. The words of the text seem to con- 
vey another meaning, a meaning of re- 
proach, — of reproach to the people of 
that, and of every succeeding generation, 
for their inattention to the indications of 
Heaven. It was not that the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees of that unhappy age 
were incapable of discerning the signs 
which the times afforded them ; it was 
that they would 7iol discern them. They 
were the parties of that devoted country ; 
they were rivals in power, in influence, 
in consequence ; and while Heaven threat- 
ened, and prophecy foretold, and Rome 
in consequence was in arms, they closed 
their eyes to all the signs of Heaven and 
of Earth ; and, under the hypocrisy of 
reli^on, were ardent only for the low and 
momentary ends of vulgar ambition. 

Whenever, my brethren, a nation is as- 
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sembled . before the Throne of (rod ;-— 
whenever, in the midst of public danger 
or calamity, the command of a sovereign 
unites the voices of his people in sup- 
plication for the assistance of Heaven, I 
know not that there is any subject of me- 
ditation more fit for to ac^enm an occa- 
sion, than that which ia suggested by the 
words o£ the text 

It is not in obeying the ritual of a pre* 
scribed devotion, — it is not in merely fol* 
lowing the multitude into die house of 
Grod, and joining in words which the heart 
neither weighs nor feels, — that the solemn 
duty of days like the present can be per-« 
formed. It b in raising our thoughts to 
the administration of the universe ;*— in 
contemplating the laws which the Al- 
mighty has given to the social world;—* 
in marking, amid the calamities of nations, 
the operations of His justice, and His wis* 
domj and, by thus observing the signs 
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of His will, in learning the path of our 
duty. From the distractions and the mi- 
series of the world, religion calls us into 
the Temple of God ; and the voice of 
our Saviour there meets us to say, that, 
amid all the desolations around us, they 
are signs of the care and the providence 
of Heaven, and that they are exhibited 
for our instruction. 

If ever there was a period when the 
signs of the times were solemn and por- 
tentous to mankind in general, and to the 
inhabitants of this country in particular, 
it is doubtless the present. We are spec- 
tators of the greatest and most awful e- 
vents upon which the eye of man has ever 
gazed. We have been witnessing, for 
years, the progress of that mighty stream 
of conquest and of desolation, which has 
been spreading over the fairest portions 
of the civihzed world. Year after year, 
we have seen it rolling forward its sangui- 
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nary tide, unchecked, and unexhausted; 
and burying in its progressive wave, the 
riches of nature, the landmarks of na- 
tions, and- all the most venerable institu- 
tions of human policy. In the last season 
i^e have seen it pause indeed — but pause 
only for a moment ; and, while our hearte 
were duobbing vnth the hope that a bai> 
rier was at last opposed to its fiiry, we 
have been doomed to see it return with 
accumulated force; and soon (I fear) in 
«pite of all die profusion of British gene- 
lOfflty,— in qpite of all the energy of Bri- 
tish valour, — ^in spite of the sacrifice of 
the noblest blood which British heroism 
can shed,-^to see it overwhelm that coun- 
try, which we have in vain endeavoured to 
protect, in the stream of general desolation. 
Amid the wreck of the nations of Europe, 
this country stands once more insulat- 
ed and alone. But we see the torrent 
gathering around us; — and it is fit that. 
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on such solemn occasions as this, we should 
raise our eyes to Heaven, and implore the 
direction and the assistance of Him who 
alone can say, " Hitherto shalt thou come, 
" and no farther ; " and who yet may 
make us the instruments of his power, 
" in stilling the noise of the waves, and 
" the madness of the people. " 

It were to be ignorant or inattentive to 
the signs which the times present to us, to 
say that they were the consequences of 
military prowess, and military numbers 
aJone. The world, in its history, has seen 
many conquerors j but it has seen them, 
too, checked in their career, and driven 
back into the regions which nursed them. 
There is hardly a nation upon earth, 
which has not (at least in the annals of 
its earlier story) its tale to tell, of national 
prowess and independence ; — which has 
not to number the hosts that were brought 
in array against it ; and which does not 

VOL. I. M 
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point, with exultation, to that illustrious 
page of its history, which contains the 
narrative of their defeat and disgrace. 
There is, in truth, so deep and so active 
a love of country in the bosom of man- 
kind J— there are so many cords of affec- 
tion by which it is wound round the heart 
of man ; — there is so much energy in free- 
dom, so much elevation in public virtue, 
and, even at the last, so much fortitude 
in despair, that we may take for granted, 
whenever nadons fall prostrate before the 
sword of an invader, that the origin of 
their fall is not so much in external vio- 
lence, as in internal decay ; — and that 
there must have been sonie previous and 
overpowering causes in the nature of go- 
vernment itself, which alone could recon- 
cile the hearts of men to the wretchedness 
of ignominy and submission. 

What have been the civil or political 
causes which have led to the general ruin in 
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which we see all the nations of Europe in- 
volved i — what were the seeds which have 
been sown, and which have now sprung up 
into legions of armed men, it is the busi- 
ness of the historian and the philosopher to 
investigate. It is the duty of this place, my 
brethren ; it is the duty of all of us in days 
like the present, to direct our attention to a 
greater inquiry. It is our duty to look to 
tiie moral causes which have been operating j 
to discern the national sins, which are now 
visited by so much national suffering ; and, 
when we see the mighty tragedy concluded, 
to learn the moral which it is destined to 
convey to us, and to every future people. 

In such an inquiry, I fear, we shall be at 
no loss in discerning the signs of the evils 
that have arrived : nor is there any one of 
us, perhaps, so regardless of the times in 
which we have lived, as not to have felt 
some prophetic fears of what was coming 
upon the earth. 

o 2 
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We shall discern them, in the first place, 
in the corruptions of religion ; in the dns 
of that proud but servile hierarchy, which 
poisoned, at its source, the spring of more 
than mortal life ; — ^which cherished supersti- 
tion, only that it might ensure obedience ; — 
and which bound the noblest faculties of the 
human soul in chains, that it might make 
them the instruments of its own temporal 
and impious power. 

We shall discern them, in the second 
place, in the sins of statesmen ; in those 
maxims of political conduct which sacri- 
ficed justice to expedience; which gave 
to cunning and deceit the names of wis- 
dom and of policy ; and which never he- 
sitated to waste the blood and the trea- 
sures of nations, to gratify either the rival- 
ship of kings, or the ambition of their mi- 
nisters. 

We shall find them, in the third place, 
in the injustice of internal government; 
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in the exclusion of the great body of the 
people from all share in the administra- 
tion of their country ; — in the haughty 
neglect of their rights, their interests, and 
their feelings ; — and in the subjugation of 
the whole social system to the will of cer- 
tain individuals, or certain hereditary orders 
of men. 

We shall find them in another view, in 
every country we contemplate, in the per- 
sonal vices of the great and the powerful ; 
in that licentiousness of manners, which 
never fails to be the consequence of supe- 
riority to laws and to public opinion ; — 
which offends the minds of men, at the 
same time that it corrupts them ; — and 
which, by a fatal contagion, reaches not 
only into the business, but into the bosoms 
of all who are below them. 

We shall find tliem, in the last place, 
in the guilt of genius and of talents; in 
tliat base prostitution, by wliich they who 
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were destined by Heaven to be the in- 
structors of mankind, have lent themselves 
^tber to be the slaves of power, the pan- 
ders of courtly vice, or the apostles of se- 
dition ; and for the sake of a guilty cele- 
brity, have trembled not at dissolvings at 
one time, all the ties of private virtue, 
and, at another, all the obligations of social 
duty. 

Such have been the signs of the times 
in which we have lived j the signs, in some 
degree or other in every country of the 
Continent, of those conung calamities 
which we are now doomed to behold^ 
and which, though they were derided by 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees of their 
day, were significant, to every religious 
and every thoughtfiil mind, of the dissolu- 
tion of the nations which presented them. 
They signified, that whenever vice, and in- 
justice and oppression reign, the period of 
society has arrived :— they signified, that 
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Heaven viats the sins of those who govern 
mankind, by alienating the hearts of the 
governed ; and that, whatever may be 
the instinctive love of country, there is a 
limit of duty, beyond which the heart of 
the citizen is cold, and his hand is feeble : 
— they signified, that when once the vital 
principle of society is gone, its natural 
termination is approaching ; — and that, 
although it may retain the form and sem- 
blance of strength, it is yet destined to 
dissolve at the Brst touch of the steel of 
the invader. 

— '■* When thy judgments are in the 
" earth, " saith the prophet, " the inhabl- 
*' tants of the world will learn righteous- 
" ness. " — It is in these words, my bie- 
thren, that the great moral ot the tragedy 
of nations is to be found. It is in them 
we are reminded, that there is a throne 
of justice in nature ; that there are laws 
of righteousness prescribed to nations as 
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wdl as to individuals ;'^— that whenever 
the happiness of the whole is sacrificed to 
the power pr the interests of the few, - the 
seeds of di^olution are sown ; — that the 
means by which the Almighty visits the 
sins of society, is not by the visitation c£ 
the earthquake or the pestilence, but by 
the silent operation of the jprinciples of 
human nature itself; — and that the same 
instincts which first assembled men into 
society, are destined to separate them 
again, whenever the epds of society are 
not fulfilled. 

It is upon this awful and prophetic 
spectacle, that you, my brethren, and 
the people of this country now look. 
Years have been passing, and in every 
one of them you have seen the same signs 
accomplished. What impression it is to 
make upon your minds, I presume not to 
say; I will repeat only the awful words 
pf the Saviopr of the world, tb^t these are 
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the signs of the Providence of Heaven, 
and that they are given that ye may dis- 
cern them. 

Were it the inhabitants of any other 
country whom it was now my duty to 
address, I know not that I could add to 
these words any accents of political com- 
fort : But, in this country, I thank God 
that I can ; and that I ought to add words, 
not only of comfort, but of animation. 
I dare not say, indeed, that we partake 
not in the infirmity or in the guilt of hu- 
man nature. I dare not say, that there 
is nowhere injustice in our rule, nor op- 
pression in our government, I dare not 
say tiiat, in looking at the annals of our 
day, the eye of science will find every- 
thing wise, or the eye of piety find every- 
thing virtuous. But in the great and gi- 
gantic sins of other nations, I do trust I 
may say that we have little participation. 
1 trust that there is among us a living spirit 
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of religion, of patriotism, and of private 
virtue, I trust, that the peculiar bless- 
ings with which Providence has vidted 
us ; that that Reformation which puri- 
fied our religion, and that Bevolutioo 
which fixed our constitution, have given 
to the people of this land a correspond- 
ing character of religious principle, and 
of civil energy, which neither prosperity 
can corrupt, nor adversity subdue. I 
trust that the breath of freedom, which 
the lowest among us inhales with his 
birth, while it has poured prosperity 
through every vein and artery of the 
state, has poured along with it the spirit 
of loyalty, the vigour of patriotism, and 
the energy of independence. Amid the 
waves of the ocean, I trust we shall stiH 
present to mankind the beacon which 
may enlighten and direct them ; and that, 
among the millions of our population, 
there is not one heart so base, or one 
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arm so coward, as to shrink from sacrificing 
life itself, in defence of the majestic fabric of 
our laws, and the grey hairs of our anointed 
Sovereign. 

Yet, — whatever may be our hopes, and 
whatever may be our prayers, let it never 
be forgotten what are our dangers. They 
are not the dangers of a day, or of a sea- 
son. The clouds which so long have 
hung around us, seem now to be gather- 
ing into the final storm. From one end 
almost of Europe to the other, we see 
the various nations which inhabit it mar- 
shalled against us. We see their min- 
gled forces wielded by that powerful arm 
which victory has strung with new vi- 
gour ; and their march direcced by that 
penetrating eye, which marks, with cool 
decision, wherever nature, or policy, or 
vice, has made us vulnerable, and which 
permits no slumber of peace to quench its 
malignant ambition. 

If such be the signs of the times, they 
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are to us the summons to duty. Amid 
the sunshine of prosperity, there is a cha- 
racter of national gaiety and levity, which 
suits, in some degree, with the character 
of the times, and which may be forgiven 
at least, if it is not approved* But the 
hours of danger demand another charac- 
ter; and the voice of Heaven calls then 
for loftier purposes, and subliiner ener- 
gies. In such hours, it calk upon vice to 
pause, and folly to think, and party to 
be silent. Il calls upon the citizen of 
every rank to prepare his mind for the 
scenes that may follow; to remember 
what are the blessings which are includ- 
ed in the name of his country; and to 
supplicate from Heaven that strength 
which may enable him. In its hour of 
peril, to defend and to save it. It calls 
upon the great and the affluent to lay 
their wealth at the feet of their country; 
to vindicate their distinction, by the difr^ 
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tinction of theii' patriotism ; and to scorn 
every calculation of private interest, whca 
the interest of tlieir native land is in dan- 
ger. It calls upon the poor man to har- 
den his mind against the conflict in which 
he must act or suffer ; to brave those ad- 
ditions to penury, which the struggle for 
national existence must produce ; and to 
prepare himself, in the last rank, to defend 
the humble cottage, which is yet the abode 
of liberty and of religion. 

But chiefly you, my young friends ! It 
is you, chiefly, whom the voice of religion 
now summons to duty. You are en- 
tering upon the stage of time ! and upon 
that stage great interests are depending, 
and great events are to be transacted. 
In your day, the fate of your country 
will, to all huni:m appearance, be deter- 
mined : and whether it is to exist or to 
fall, will depend upon the wisdom of 
your councils, and the vigour of your 
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arms. It is a time, therefore, for you to 
encourage in your bosoms all the native 
generosity of youth ; to scorn every vice 
that can debase, and every folly that can 
enervate; to train your minds for scenes 
of firm enterprize and high achieve- 
ment ; to clotiie yourselves in the armour 
of that faith in which you were baptiz- 
ed; and, with the lofty devotion of 6ree^ 
men, to swear to Heaven and to man- 
kind, never to surrender to a tyrant tiie 
inheritance you have received from your 
fathers. 

Do you want motives, my brethren, to 
animate you to duty? They are around 
you, — ^they are in every scene of that coun- 
try, which is now *' like the garden of 
^ Eden before you, " and which the sword 
of a conqueror would convert into a " de- 
** solate wilderness, '* The names you bear 
are the names of patriots and of heroes; 
the ground on which you tread has been 
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often wet with the blood of the invader; 
the mountains of your country rise aiound 
you, to remind you that on their summits 
no hostile banner was ever reared ; and 
that from them the eye of your ancestore 
saw the ride even of Roman invasion rolf 
back. 

Do you want examples, my young 
friends ! to direct your patriousm ? Go 
not to the records of other countries or of 
other climes. Go to the annals of your 
own country ; to the examples which 
every page of them presents to you, and 
which teach you how the patriot can 
live, and how the freeman can die. — Go 
to that recent page which is yet wet with 
your tears ; to the example of that illus- 
trious man, * whose uncoffined remains 
repose, alas, far from the sepulchre of his 
fathers; but whose ascending Spirit now 
lets fall the mantle of its glory, to cover 

* Sir John Moore. 
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sists, not in the separation, but in the un- 
ion of contemplation and of action. " To 
** everything, *' says the wise man, " there 
** is a season ; " and, if there are times 
when the Day « spring summons us to ac- 
tivity, — ^there are times also, when, like 
the patriarch in the text, we are invited 
to *' meditate in the field, at the even- 
'' tide. " 

In the generality of men, however, 
there is some secret unwillingness to be 
employed in the labour of meditaticMi ; 
— there is a kind of gloom that is very 
early associated with it in the minds of 
the young ; and when manhood arrives, 
the prosperous are too gay, and the active 
too busy, to listen to the voice that sug- 
gests it. It is thus, that, even in good 
minds, some of the most beneficial pro- 
pensities of their nature are insensibly 
obliterated; — that all the inviting and 
propitious seasons of thought and ^f soli- 
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tude are neglected ; — and that their attention 
turns unconsciously from the very scenes 
where the benevolence of Nature has pro- 
vided for them the amplest sources of tran- 
quillity and of repose. 

1 wish, at present, to present some 
views in opposition to this prevailing weak- 
ness ; — to show you, that if there are sea- 
sons when the inspiration of the Almighty 
calls us to meditation, it is to lead us to wis- 
dom and to happiness ; — that there is an 
established train of thought, which such 
seasons necessarily awaken ; — and that in the 
even-tide, as well as in the sunshine of life, 
the same great ends are pursued, by which 
He that made us wisheth that we should not 
only be wise here, but become wise unto 
salvation. 

1. There is an even-tide in &ie day, 
. — an hour when the sun retires, and the 
ehadows fall, and when Nature assumes 
X 2 
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the appeaifances of soberness and silence. 
It is an hour from which everywhere 
the thoughtless Gy^ as peopled only in their 
imagination with images of gloom ;— *it is 
the hour, on the other hand, which, in 
every age, the wise have loved, as bring- 
ing with it sentiments and affections more 
valuable than all the ^endours ci the 
day^r 

Its first impression is ta stilt alt the tur- 
bulence of thought or passion winch the 
day may have brought forth. We foU 
low, vrith our eye, the descending sun,— * 
we listen to the decaying sounds of la- 
bour and of toil,-^^and, wheil att the fields 
are silent around us, we feel a kindred 
stillness to breathe upon 0[ir souls, and to 
calm them from the agitations of sdciety. 
From this first impression, there is a se- 
cond which naturally follows it;-^ia the 
day we are with living men, — ^in the even- 
tide we be^n to live with Natiire j-^wa 
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«ee the world withdrawn from us, — the 
shades of night darken over the habi- 
tations of men, and we feel ourselves 
alone. It is an hour, fitted, as it vrould 
seem, by Him who made us, to still, but 
with gentle hand, the throb of every un- 
ruly passion, and the ardour of every im- 
pure desire ; and, wliile it veils for a time 
the world that misleads us, to awaken 
in our hearts those legitimate affections 
which the heat of the day may have dis- 
solved. There is yet a farther scene it pre- 
sents to us. — While the world withdraws 
from us, and while the shades of the even- 
ing darken upon our dwellings, the splen- 
dours of the firmament come forward to 
our view. In the moments when earth 
is overshadowed. Heaven opens to our 
eyes the radiance of a sublimer being ; 
our hearts follow the successive splendours 
of the scene ; and while we forget, for a 
time, the obscurity of earthly concerns, 
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we feel that there are *' yet greater things 
•* than these, " and that we " have a Fa- 
" ther who dwelleth in the heavens, and 
V* who yet deigneth to consider the things 
*^ that are upon earth. " 

Such is the train of thought which the 
even-tide of the day is fitted to excite: 
—thoughts serious, doubtless, but invit- 
ing ; — ^which lead us daily, as it were, to 
the noblest conceptions of our being; — 
and which seem destined to return us to 
the world with understandings elevated, 
and with hearts made better. 

2. There is, in the second place, an 
" even-tide '' in the year, — a season, as 
we now witness, when the sun withdraws 
his propitious light, — when the winds 
arise, and the leaves fall, and nature 
around us seems to sink into decay. It 
is said, in general, to be the season of 
melancholy ; and if, by this word, be 
meant that it is the time of solemn and of 
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serious thought, it is undoubtedly the season 
of melancholy ; — yet, it is a melancholy so 
soothing, so gentle in its approach, and so 
prophetic in its influence, that they who 
have known it, feel, as Instinctively, that it 
is the doing of God, and that the heart of 
man is not thus finely touched, but to fine 
issues. 

1. It is a season, in the first place, 
which tends to wean us from the passions 
of the world. Every passion, however 
base or unworthy, is yet eloquent. It 
speaks to us of present enjoyment ; — it 
tells us of what men have done, and what 
men may do ; and it supports us every- 
where by the example of many around us. 
When we go out into the fields in the even- 
ing of the year, a different voice approach- 
es us. We regard, even in spite of our- 
selves, the still but steady advances of time. 
A few days ago, and the summer of the 
year was grateful, and every element was 
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filled with life; and the sun of Heavea 
seemed to glory in his ascendant. He is 
now enfeebled in his power; the desert 
no more ^^ blossoms like the rose ; '' the 
song of joy is no more heard among the 
branches ; and the earth is strewed with 
that foliage which once bespoke the 
magnificence of summer. Whatever may 
be the passions which society has awak* 
enedy we pause amid this apparent de- 
solation of nature. We sit down in 
the lodge ^' of the ^yfaring man in 
" the wilderness ; *' and we feel that all 
we witness is the emblem of our own 
fate. Such fho^ in a f^w years, will 
be our own condition. The blossoms 
of our spring,? — ^the pride of our sum- 
mer will also fade intp decay; — ^and 
the puke that now bpats high with 
virtuous or with vicious desire, will gra- 
dually sink, and then must stop for 
ever. We ri$e frpm pur meditations 

^ ■ 
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with hearts Boftened and subdued, and 
we return into life as into a shadowy 
scene, where we have " disquieted our- 
" selves in vain. " Such is the first im- 
pression which the present scene of na- 
ture is fitted to make upon us. It is 
this first impression which intimidates 
the thoughtless and the gay ; and, in- 
deed, if there were no other reflections 
that followed, I know not that it would 
be the business of wisdom to recommend 
such meditations. It is the consequen- 
ces, however, of such previous thoughts, 
which are chiefly valuable ; and among 
these there are two which may well deserve 
our consideration. 

% It is the peculiar character of the 
melancholy which such seasons excite, 
that it is general. It is not an individual 
remonstrance ; — it is not the harsh lan- 
guage of human wisdom, which too often 
insults, while it instructs us. When the 
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winds of autumn sigh around us, their 
voice speaks, not to us only, but to our 
kind ; and the lesson they teach us is, not 
that we alone decay, but that such also is. 
the fate of all the generations of man. — 
*' They are the green leaves of the tree of 
*' the desert, which perish, and are renew- 
" ed. '' In such a sentiment there is a. 
kind of sublimity mingled with its me- 
lancholy; — our tears fall, but they fall 
not for ourselves ;— -and, although the 
train of our thoughts may have begun 
with the selfishness of our owd concerns, 
we feel that, by the ministry of some mjs^ 
terious power, they end in awakening 
our concern for every being that lives. — 
Yet a few years, we think, and all that 
now bless, or all that now convulse hu«> 
manity, will also have perished. The 
mightiest pageantry of life will pass, — ^the 
loudest notes of triumph or of conquest^ 
will be silent in the grave : — ^the wicked^ 
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wherever active, " will cease from trou- 
" bling, " and the weary, wherever suffer- 
ing, " will be at rest. " Under aii impres- 
sion so profound, we feel our own hearts 
better. The cares, the animosities, the ha- 
treds which society may have engendered, 
sink unperceived from our bosoms. In the 
general desolation of nature, we feel the 
littleness of our own passions ; — we look 
forward to that kindred evening which time 
must bring to all ; — we anticipate the graves 
of those we hate, as of those we love. E- 
vcry unkind passion falls, with the leaves 
that fall around us ; and we return slowly 
to our homes, and to the society which siu:- 
rounds us, with the wish only to enlighten 
or to bless them. 

3. If there were no other effects, my 
brethren, of such appearances of natiu* 
upon our minds, they would still be valu- 
able, — diey would teach us humility, — 
and with it tliey would teach us charity. 
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In the same hour in which they taught us 
our own fragility, they would teach us com- 
miseration for the whole family of man.— ^ 
But there is a farther sentiment which such 
scenes inspire, more valuable than all ; and 
we know little the designs of Providence, 
when we do not yield ourselves in such 
hours to the beneficent instincts of our ima- 
gination. 

It is the unvarying character of nature, 
amid all its scenes, to lead us at last to 
its Author; and it is for this final end 
that all its varieties have such dominion 
upon our minds. We are led by the 
appearances of spring to see His bounty ; 
'—we are led by the splendours of sum- 
mer to see His greatness. In the pre- 
sent hours, we are led to a higher senti- 
ment; and, what is most remarkable, the 
very circumstances of melancholy are 
those which guide us most securely to 
put our trust in Him. We are witness- 
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Ing the decay of the year ;^— we go 
back in imagination, and find that such 
in every generation has been the fate of 
man ; — we look forward, and we see that 
to such ends all must come at last ;'~we lift 
our desponding eyes in search of comfort, 
and we see above us, One, '* who is ever 
*' the same, and to whose years there is 
" no end. " Amid the vicissitudes of na- 
ture, we discover that Central Majesty 
" in whom there is no variableness nor 
" shadow of turning. " "We _/ee/ that there 
is a God ; and, from the tempestuous sea 
of life, we hail that polar star of nature, 
to which a sacred instinct had directed 
our eyes, and which burns with undecay- 
ing ray to lighten us among all the dark- 
ness of the deep. 

From this great conviction, there is an* 

other sentiment which succeeds. Nature, 

indeed, yearly perishes ; but it is yearly re- 

, newed. Amid all its changes, the immor- 
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tal spirit of Him that made it, remains j 
and the same sun which now marks 
with his receding ray the autumn of the 
year, will agjun rise in his brightness, and 
bring along with him the promise of the 
spring and all the magnificence of sum- 
mer. Under such convictions, hope 
dawns upon the sadness of the heart 
The melancholy of decay becomes the 
very herald of renewal ; — the magnifi- 
cent circle of Nature opens upon our 
view ;— 'we anticipate the ansdogous re- 
surrection of our being;— we see be- 
yond the grave a greater spring, and we 
people.it with those who have given joy 
to that which is passed. With such final 
impressions, we submit ourselves gladly 
to the destiny of our being. While the 
sun of mortality sinks, we hail the rising 
of the Sun of Righteousness ; and, in the 
hours when all the honours of nature 
are perishing around us, we prostrate 
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ourselves in deeper adoration before Him 
who " sitteth upon its tliroue. " 

Such, my brethren, are the sentiments 
to which the scenes of nature, we now 
witness, insensibly lead us ; and such the 
final conclusion of that train of thought 
which they naturally occasion ; — senti- 
ments solemn indeed (as I have swd), 
but sublime, which remove us for a time 
from life, only to make us anticipate 
something greater ; — and which lead us, 
as if by some mysterious charm, from the 
bosom of melancholy to the highest hopes 
and consolations of our being. If, then, 
" day unto day uttereth speech, and year 
" unto year teacheth knowledge," let not 
the follies or the gaieties of life withdraw 
us from these kind and salutary admoni- 
tions. Whatever may be our age or con- 
dition, Nature, in these hours, has its les- 
sons to us all ; — lessons which all may 
read, and all can feel i— and which come 
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to Us Vith that gentle and unreproaching 
Voice, which delights while it instructs us, 
luid which marks the fine education of 
Him who is the Father of our spirits. 

Let then the young go out, in these 
hours, under the descending sun of the 
yeaTj into the fields of nature* Their 
hearts are now ardent with hope, — ^with 
the hopes of &me, of honour, or of hap- 
piness ; and in the long perspective which 
is before them, their imagination creates a 
world where all may be enjoyed^ Let the 
scenes wluch they now may witness, mode^ 
rate^ but not extinguish their ambition : 
—while they see the yearly desolation of 
nature, let them see it lis the emblem of 
mortal hope ;-'^while they feel the dis» 
proportion between the powers they pos- 
sess, and the time they are to be employ- 
ed, let them carry their ambitious eye be- 
yond the world ;-^and while, in these sa- 
cred solitudes^ a voice in their own bosom 
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corresponds to the voice of decaying na- 
ture, let them take that high decision 
which becomes those who feel themselves 
the inhabitants of a greater world, and who 
look to a being incapable of decay. 

Let the busy and the active go out, 
and pause for a time amid the scenes 
which surround them, and learn the high 
lesson which Nature teaches in the hours 
of its fall. They are now ardent with all 
the desires of mortality ; — and fame, and 
interest, and pleasure, are displaying to 
them their shadowy promises ; — and, in 
the vulgar race of life, many weak and 
many worthless passions are too naturally 
engendered. Let them withdraw them- 
selves for a time from the agitations of 
the world ;— let them mark the desolation 
of summer, and listen to the winds of 
winter, which begin to murmur above 
their heads. It is a scene which, with 
all its power, has yet no reproach j-^it 
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tells them, that such is also the fate to 
wluch they must come; — ^that the pulse 
of passion must one day beat low ; — ^that 
the illusions of time must pass ; — ^and 
" that the spirit must return to Bttm who 
" gave it *' It reminds them, with gentle 
voice, of that innocence in which life was 
begun, and for which no prosperity of 
vice can make any compensation; — ^and 
that angel who is one day to stand upon 
the earth, and to ^^ swear that time shall 
" be no more, " seems now to whisper to 
them, anud the hollow winds of the year, 
what manner of men they ought to be, 
who must meet that decisive houn 

There is yet another description among 
those who hear me ;— there is an even- 
tide in human life, a season when the 
eye becomes dim, and the strength de- 
cays, and when the winter of age be- 
gins to shed upon the human head its 
prophetic snow. It is the seascm of 
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life to which the present is most analogous ; 
and much it becomes, and much it would 
profit you, my elder brethren, to mark the 
instruction which the season brings. The 
spring and the summer of your days are 
gone, and, with them, not only the joys 
they knew, but many of the friends who 
gave them. You have entered upon the 
autumn of your being ; and, whatever may 
have been the profusion of your spring, or 
the warm intemperance of your summer, 
there is yet a season of stillness and of soli- 
tude which the beneficence of Heaven af- 
fords you, in which you may meditate up- 
on the past and the future, and prepare 
yourselves for the mighty change which 
you are soon to undergo. 

If it be thus, my elder brethren, you 
have the wisdom to use the decaying sea- 
son of nature, it brings with it consolations 
more valuable than all the enjoyments of 
former days. In the long retrospect of 
Y 2 
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Of this kind, there is iK)t perhaps one 
in the wide circle of human weakness 
which has been productive of more fatal 
effects than the name of Freedom of 
Thought It is a term, which in itself ex- 
presses much greatness and estaltation of 
mind ; but it is one also which covers 
ambiguities that have been fatal to thou* 
sands, and under which have been con- 
cealed many of the darkest and most 
malignant dispositions that haye ever de-* 
based the character of man. K we con- 
sider it, in its first aspect, it is the great 
principle of all human improvement, — 
the source from which |ias sprung much 
of all that dignifies or adorns the so- 
ciety of men. It is this which, in private 
life, has ministered in eve^ age to the 
progress of society,— which has created 
its opulence, and extended its comforts, 
and given to all the arts of life their 
origin and progression. It is this, IQ the 
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history of science, wliich has dispelled the 
darkness of ignorance and of prejudice; 
which has gradually extended, with the 
progress of time, the limits of human 
knowledge ; and raised, by degrees, the 
eye of man to the throne '* of Him that 
" inhabiteth eternity. " It is this, in the 
same manner, in public life, which has 
given to society itself its progress, which, 
disdaining tlie narrow institudons of an- 
tiquity, has sought for more perfect models 
of legislation, and which has laboured to 
establish the prosperity of nations, upon the 
unchanging principles of justice and of 
nature. Such have been the consequen- 
ces of the freedom and independence 
of thought, when we consider it in its first 
aspect. 

There is, however, another view of the 
subject ; and we are constrained to ac- 
knowledge, that, from the same principle 
have arisen some of the most iaXal evils 
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with which humanity has ever been 
disturbed or afflicted It is hence, in 
every age, that the most sacred prind* 
pies of religion and of virtue have been 
shaken or undermined ; and that the 
most sublime trudis which the human 
understanding can attain, have been 
ranked with the prejudices of in&n* 
cy : — It is hence that the history of 
science has been degraded, in almost 
every age, by the dreams and imagina^ 
tions of men ; and that the plulosopher, 
instead of regarding nature as the work* 
manship of the Most High, has dared 
to approach to its investigation, only to 
inscribe his feeble name upon the altar 
where he ought to have worshipped : — It 
is hence, in the public aiSairs of men, 
that those bold and unprincipled specu<> 
lations have arisen, which have paused 
neither at the majesty of the throne, nor 
the sanctity of the altar j and which, un- 
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<ler the name of Liberty, have cloaked the 
basest maliciousness of which the human 
heart is capable, — that of hazarding the 
peace and happiness of millions for the 
sake of its own poor and evanescent fame. 
Such have been the effects of Freedom of 
Thought, when we consider it under its 
second aspect. 

What then is the distinction between 
principles to which the same name ap- 
plies ? When shall we ascertain that the 
one ceases to be virtuous, and that the 
other begins to become criminal ? And 
still more, in what manner can we decide 
in our own cases, whether, in the employ- 
ment of the native liberty of thought, we 
are acting like virtuous or like guilty 
men? These are questions of no mean 
importance. There is not one of us to 
whom they do not apply, either in rela- 
tion to the regulation of our own thoughts, 
or in relation to the influence that our 
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conversadon may have on those around 
u& They are of still more importance ta 
a peculiar class of those who hear me,-«- 
I mean, to the young ; to those who have 
entered upon the magnificent career of 
learning ; to whom education is unfolding 
all the powers of intellectual wisdom ; and 
who are preparing themselves, in various 
ways, for the highest employment which 
life can offer, that of being the teachers 
and instructors of mankind. To them 
these questions are immeasurably import- 
ant. They suit their age, their circum- 
stances, and the ardent generosity of 
their youth ; and I trust, therefore, they 
will not withhold from me their atten- 
tion, while I state, in a few words, the 
simple answer of conscience and of na- 
ture, to this inquiry. 

That energy, then, and independence 
of thought, which the Aposde describes 
under the name of liberty, may be con- 
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sidered in two views ; ami, in one or other 
of these views, is necessarily employed by 
every man who exercises it. It is either 
employed as a means, or as an end ; — it 
is either employed as a means for the pur- 
poses for which the Author of Nature be- 
stowed it, or as an end which man cre- 
ates for himself, and independent of the 
purpose for which it was bestowed. It 
is in this simple distinction, I apprehend, 
that we shall find the answer to all our 
inquiries. 

1. The great purpose for which the 
powers and tlie liberty of thought were be- 
stowed, was for the discovery of Truth ; 
for the discovery of those speculative truths 
which conduct us to the love of God, and 
of those practical truths which enable us 
to be the ministers of good to man : And 
liberty and independence of thought have 
been the means of conducting the progress 
of the generations of men, and of raising 
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ererj succeeding age above the know- 
ledge and the usefulness of that which pre-» 
ceded it. When, therefore, freedom of 
thought is employed as a means to these 
its destined ends ; when it is devoted to 
the simple investigation of truth, — ^and 
looks to nothing for reward, but to the 
discovery of truth, — ^it is then, in every 
case, a noble and a virtuous principle ; and 
he who feels it, is acting from some of the 
most respectable motives of his nature; 
He is acting, in the first place, in confor- 
mity to the laws of his constitution, and 
has the secret voice of conscience apt' 
plauding him amid every difficulty of his 
progress. He is acting, in the second 
place, with the dignity that belongs to 
the character of man; and, while the 
world around him are swayed dther by 
the prejudices of antiquity, or by the idler 
prejudices of novelty, he stands as the 
arbiter of the contest, and as superior t# 
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all the prejudices which influence Jowei- 
minds. He is acting still farther, in the 
lofty language of the apostle, " as tlie 
" servant of God ; " employing the raigli- 
ty talents of thought and reflection to 
their genuine ends ; and thus fitting him- 
self to be the minister of wisdom and of 
happiness, not only to his own genera- 
tion, but to all the future generations of 
menj 

SJ. When freedom of thought is em- 
ployed, — in the second manner, when it is 
employed as an end in itself, it is a prin- 
ciple which arises from very different 
causes, and is productive of very differ- 
ent effects. There is naturally much ad- 
miration due to that strength and inde- 
pendence of mind which can detect 
error, or which can discover truth ;■ — 
and there is everywhere, accordingly, 
much sincere admiration paid to it. It 
Is in tiiis admiration that the danger 
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nent to which eveiy eye in nature i^ turnk 
d ; and which^ under the doak c£ liber-^ 
tTy with a malidousness of whidi one 
Tould have thought the human heart in-* 
(ipable^ have deliberately perverted all 
he powers of understanding wludi were 
;iven for the discovery of Truth, to the 
readon of doubt^ and the dissenunadon 
»f infidelity. 

Such is then, my young friends, the 
)latn answer to this important inquiry ; 
ind such the standard by which you 
an yourselves determine whether you 
ire to be the servants of Grod, or 
he servants of the maliciouttiess of 
nan. If, in these happy but eventfiil 
lours of education^ you feel the genuine 
Dve of truth ;— if, with the powers winch 
re given you, you feel at the same time 
tie lofty purpose for whkh they were 
gven ; — ^if, in generous ardour for the ex- 
t^sion of knowledge and of ha^uness^ 
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you forget yourselves and the little vanity 
of your hour ; — if, in short, you feel that 
opiDions are valuable in your estimation, 
not because they are frec^ but because 
they are true^ then go on, in the sight of 
God and of man, to the true honours of 
your moral and intellectual being. It is 
in this discipline you can acquire for 
yourselves permanent fame ; — it is thus 
you can prepare yourselves to be the be- 
nefactors of mankind ; — it is thus that 
you can become the servants of God, and 
be the ministers of his benevolence to a 
lower world. 

But if it be otherwise, my young friends, 
— if vanity and presumption have already 
seized upon your minds, fitted for bet- 
ter tilings ; if, in the employment of the 
powers of thought, you look only to your 
own disdnction, and care not for the ends 
for which they were given ; if the name 
of genius has more influence upon your 
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present dmes^ the instructions of virtue^ 
and the saitiments of piety ; and, with an 
immortality emblematic of their own, they 
will remain, to every future age, the friends 
and the benefactors of the world. 

Look back, I beseech you, on the 
other hand, to a different history; to the 
lustory of those whose names degrade the 
era of their existence, whose genius has 
beei devoted only to the corrupdon of 
private morals, or the destrucdon of pub« 
lie virtue, and whose works remain, amid 
the stream of dme, as die monumenta of 
human in£stmy ;— rand a^ yourselves vdiat 
also was dieir character? what was the 
imperious modve which could thus dis^ 
solve all the obligadons of conscience, and 
all the foundadons of honourable Ssune? 
You will find that it rests in simple vani- 
ty ; in the wish to be distingmshed by the 
freedom, when they could not be disdn* 
guished by the truth of their opinions ; and 
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ill the dark desperation of sacrificing every- 
thing for which the virtuous live, for the 
sake of a hase and momentary fame. They 
too are gone, and the grave has sheltered 
them from the scorn and indignation of 
man. But their works remain, to diffuse 
poison through every future race, to en- 
tail the vice and guilt by which their 
authors can no longer profit, upon every 
succeeding generation ; and to mark to 
mankind, to what a length and continui- 
ty of guilt the Uberty of thought can go, 
when it ceases to be the servant of God, 
and becomes the slave of its own malicious 
vanity. 

From this prospect of the past, turn 
your eyes, my young friends^ to the pro- 
spect of the future. There is a voice at 
that altar, and there is a voice in the al- 
tar of your own hearts, which speaks to 
you of immortality. listen then, I be- 
seech you, to its prophetic declarations ; 
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and while you follow in. dread pursuit 
the spirits of thos^ who have gone before 
you^ ask yourselves in what mansions 
these different characters ought now to 
dwell ? When you follow the path of the 
first, of those who have devoted here all 
the powers of understanding to the dis- 
covery or the support of those truths by 
which God is glorified, and man made 
wiser and better, — ^your imagination as-? 
sumes the confidence of faith, and you 
see them now the companions of the just 
whose spirits are made perfect,-^the as- 
gociates pf the wise and good of every age, 
-~the friends of the angels and the arch* 
angiels who bear the errands of mercy amid 
unnuml^ered worlds, and surrounding the 
throne of Him, whom, through the veil 
of mortality, they dared to seek, and 
whom now " they see, not darkly, but a^ 
^' He is. *' 

|f you follow the path of the secon^n 
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erf those who have prostituted the noblest 
gifts of nature to the purposes of their own 
selfishness ; and who, in raising themselves 
10 the distinction of an hour, have tram- 
pled upon all the most sacred and genu- 
ine truths of their being, — where is it, my 
brethren, that the conscience of your 
imagination leads, and who are the fit 
companions of such spirits ? Your eye, 
perhaps, recoils from the prospect ; yet, 
remember, my friends, that the funda- 
mental principle of nature is justice ; — 
that " what a man soweth, he must also 
** reap ; " — " that of those to whom much 
*' is given, much must be required ; " and 
that learning and genius, while they car- 
ry with them the highest honours of 
which man is capable, carry with them, 
at the same time, the deepest responsibi- 
lity which his nature can either contract 
or pay. 

On that magnificent career, my young 
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fi^ds, you are now entering. Science 
18 opening to you all her stores of honour 
and of usefulness, and the prayers of pa- 
rents and of friends are following you, 
when you are unconscious of them.— 
Pause then, I beseech you, in the calm 
morning of your day, and form to your^ 
selves the high resolutions by which it 
may be afterwards distinguished Look 
back with the eye of memory to the past^ 
and see on what foundations all the last* 
ing honours of men are founded : — ^Look 
forward with the eye of f^th to the fu- 
ture ; and, while you see the different is- 
sues of moral being, ask yourselves to 
which of these classes of existence you 
wish to belong. But first, and most of all, 
let the dawn of your being be sanctified 
by the devotion which becomes those who 
are called to be the servants of Grod; let 
the first fruits of your understanding be 
offered to the service of Him whose in- 
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spiration gave it ; and while you look 
forward to the final issues of your exist- 
ence, let it never cease to be yourprayer. 
that you may think and act like all the 
wise and good that have gone bdEbre you^ 
that so your ^' latter end may be 
« theirs. '' 
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St Matthew, xvi. 3. 

^^ Can ye not discern the signs of the 

times f '* 

In these words, our Saviour replied to 
the national prejudices, and to the na<- 
tional arrogance of the Jewish people. 
It was with them (even under their pecu- 
liar dispensation) as it is with mankind in 
general. They valued themselves as being 
the favourite people of Heaven: they 
conceived that no errors or vices of their 
own could ever forfeit the covenant made 
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with their fathers ; and they forgot, amid 
the pursuits of temporary power, all the 
promises which their peculiar records gave 
of a spiritual kingdom, and of a moral do- 
minion. 

The occasion on which these memorable 
words were spoken, was the following — 

'* The Pharisees also, with the Saddu- 
** cees, came, and tempting, desired him 
" that he would show them a sign from 
" Heaven. He answered, and said unto 
" them, when it is evening ye say it wiU 
" be fair weather, for the sky is red, and 
" in the morning it will be foul weather 
" to-day, for the sky is red and lowering. 
** O ye hypocrites ! ye can discern the face 
" of the sky, but can ye not discern the 
" signs of the times ? " 

In these words, there are two things re- 
markable — 

1, The first is the assertion that there 
afe signs of the times : that as, in the 
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natural world, there are signs established 
by the beneficence of Heaven, firom the 
observation of which the business of life 
may be carried on ; so, in * the moral 
world, in the conduct of individuals and 
of nations, there are also signs, esta- 
blished by the same beneficence, firom 
which the thoughtful mind may foretel 
the consequences that must follow, and 
from the observation of which it may 
regulate its fixture conduct It is upon 
this foresight, upon this interpretation of 
the signs that individuals or nations exhi- 
bit, that the wise and the virtuous of 
every age can act j by which they are 
enabled to profit by the experience of 
others; by which they are taught what 
to avoid, and what to pursue; and by 
which they are perpetually reminded, that 
there is in nature a greater administration 
than that of men, to which they ought to 

be subject, and that their loftiest wisdom 
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consists in obeying the signs which that 
administration displays. 

2. The words of the text seem to con- 
vey another meaning, a meaning of re- 
proach, — of reproach to the people of 
that, and of every succeeding generation, 
for their inattention to the indications of 
Heaven. It was not that the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees of that unhappy age 
were incapable of discerning the signs 
which the times afforded them j it was 
that they would iioi discern them. They 
were the parties of that devoted country j 
they were rivals in power, in influence, 
in consequence ; and while Heaven threat- 
ened, and prophecy foretold, and Rome 
in consequence was in arms, they closed 
their eyes to all the signs of Heaven and 
of Earth ; and, under the hypocrisy of 
reli^on, were ardent only for the low and 
momentary ends of vulgar ambition. 

Whenever, my brethren, a nation is as- 
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sembled . before the Throne of Cod ;— 
whenever^ in the midst of public danger 
or cakmity^ the command of a sovereign 
unites the voices of his people in sup- 
plication for the assistance of Heaven, I 
know not that there is any subject of me- 
dits^don more fit for to solemn an occa- 
sicm, than that vrhich i& suggested by the 
v^ords of the text 

It is not in obeying the ritual of a pre* 
scribed devotion, — it is not in merely foI-» 
lowing the multitude into die house of 
Grod^ and joining in words which the heart 
neitha: weighs nor feels, — that the solenm 
duty of days like the present can be per-* 
formed. It is in raising our thoughts to 
the administradon of the universe ;*— in 
coitfemplating the laws which the Al- 
mighty has ^ven to the social world ;— • 
in marking, amid the calamides of nations, 
the operations of His justice, and His wis^ 
dom; and, by thus observing the «gns 
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of His will, in learning the path of our 
duty. From the distractions and the mi- 
series of the world, religion calJs us into 
the Temple of God ; and the voice of 
our Saviour there meets us to say, that, 
amid all the desolations around us, they 
are signs of the care and the providence 
of Heaven, and that they are exhibited 
for our instruction. 

If ever there was a period when the 
signs of the times were solemn and por- 
tentous to mankind in general, and to the 
Inhabitants of this country in particular, 
it is doubtless the present. We are spec- 
tators of the greatest and most awful e- 
vents upon which the eye of man has Qver 
gazed. We have been witnessing, for 
years, the progress of that mighty stream 
of conquest and of desolation, which has 
been spreading over the fairest portions 
of the civilized world. Year after year, 
we have seen it rolling forward its sangut- 
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nary dde, uiichecked, and unexhausted; 
and burying in its progressive wave, the 
riches of nature^ the landmarks of na- 
tions, and all the most venerable institu^ 
tions of hiunan poUcy. In the last season 
we have seen it pause indeed — but pause 
only for a moment ; and, wlule our hearte 
were throbUng with the hope that a bar- 
rier was at last opposed to its fury, we 
have been doomed to see it return with 
accumulated force; and soon (I fear) in 
spite of all the profudon of Bridsh gene- 
rosity,— in qpite of all the energy of Bri- 
dsh valour, — ^in spite of the sacrifice of 
the noblest blood which British heroism 
can shed,-^to see it overwhelm that coun- 
try, which we have in vain endeavoured to 
protect, in the stream of general desolation* 
Amid the wreck of the nations of Europe, 
this country stands once more insulat- 
ed and alone. But we see the torrent 
gathering around us; — and it is fit that. 
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on such solemn occasions as this, we should 
raise our eyes to Heaven, and implore the 
direction and the assistance of Him who 
alone can say, " Hitherto shalt thou come, 
" and no farther j " and who yet may 
make us the instruments of his power, 
" in stilling the noise of the waves, and 
" the madness of the people. " 

It were to be ignorant or inattentive to 
the signs which the times present to us, to 
say that they were the consequences of 
military prowess, and military numbers 
alone. The world, in its history, has seen 
many conquerors ; but it has seen them, 
too, checked in their career, and driven 
back into the regions which nursed them. 
There is hardly a nation upon earth, 
which has not (at least in the annals of 
its earlier story) its tale to tell, of national 
prowess and independence ; — which has 
not to number the hosts that were brought 
in array against it ; and which does not 
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point, with exultation, to that illustrious 
page of its history, which contains the 
narrative of their defeat and disgrace. 
There is, in truth, so deep and so active 
a love of country in the bosom of man-- 
kind ;— there are so many cords of affec- 
tion by which it is wound round the heart 
of man ; — ^there is so much energy in free- 
dom, so much elevation in public virtue, 
and, even at the last, so much fortitude 
in despair, that we may take for granted, 
whenever nations fall prostrate before the 
sword of an invader, that the origin of 
their fall is not so much in external vio- 
lence, as in internal decay ;-— and that 
there must have been sonie previous and 
overpowering causes in the nature of go- 
vernment itself, which alone could recon- 
cile the hearts of men to the wretchedness 
of ignominy and submission. 

What have been the civil or political 
causes which have led to the general ruin in 
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which we see all the nations of Europe in- 
volved ; — what were the seeds which have 
been sown, and which have now sprung up 
into legions of armed men, it is the busi- 
ness of the historian and the philosopher to 
investigate. It is the duty of this place, my 
brethren ; it is the duty of all of us in days 
like the present, to direct our attention to a 
greater inquiry. It is our duty to look to 
the moral causes which have been operating ; 
to discern the national sins, which are now 
visited by so much national suffering ; and, 
when we see the mighty tragedy concluded, 
to learn the moral which it is destined to 
convey to us, and to every fiiture people. 

In such an inquiry, I fear, we shall be at 
no loss in discerning the signs of the evils 
that have arrived : nor is there any one of 
us, perhaps, so regardless of the times in 
which we have lived, as not to have felt 
some prophetic fears of what was coming 
upon the earth. 
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We shall discern them, in the first place, 
in the corruptions of religion ; in the sins 
of that proud but servile hierarchy, which 
poisoned, at its source, the spring of more 
than mortal life ; — ^which cherished supersti- 
tion, only that it might ensure obedience ; — 
and which bound the noblest faculdes of the 
human soul in chsdns, that it might make 
them the instruments of its own temporal 
and impious power. 

We shall discern them, in the second 
place, in the sins of statesmen ; in those 
maxims of political conduct which sacri^ 
ficed justice to expedience; which gave 
to cunning and deceit the names of wis- 
dom and of policy ; and which never he- 
sitated to waste the blood and the trea- 
sures of nations, to gratify either the rival- 
ship of kings, or the ambition of their mi- 
nisters. 

We shall find them, in the third place, 
in the injustice of internal government; 
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in the exclusion of the great body of the 
people from all share in the administra- 
tion of their country ; — in the haughty 
neglect of their rights, their interests, and 
their feelings ; — and in the subjugation of 
the whole social system to the will of cer- 
tain individuals, or certain hereditary orders 
of men. 

We shall find them in another view, in 
every country we contempfate, in the per- 
sonal vices of the great and the powerful ; 
in that licentiousness of manners, which 
never fails to be the consequence of supe- 
riority to laws and to pubhc opinion ; — 
which offends the minds of men, at the 
same time that it corrupts them ; — and 
which, by a fatal contagion, reaches not 
only into the business, but into the bosoms 
of all who are below them. 

We shall find them, in die last place, 
in the guilt of genius and of talents; in 
that base prostitution, by which they who 
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were destined by Heaven to be the in- 
structors of mankind, have lent themselves 
dther to be the slaves of power, the pan- 
ders of courdy vice, or the apostles of se- 
dition ; and for the sake of a guilty cele- 
brity, have trembled not at dissolvings at 
one time, all the des of private virtue, 
and, at another, all the obligations of social 
duty. 

Such have been the signs of the times 
in which we have lived j the signs, in some 
degree or other in every country of the 
Continent, of those coming calamities 
which we are now doomed to behold, 
and which, though they were derided by 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees of ' their 
day, were significant, to every religious 
and every thoughtful mind, of the dissolu- 
tion of the nations which presented them. 
They signified, that whenever vice, and in- 
justice and oppression reign, the period of 
society has arrived : — they signified, that 
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Heaven visits the sins of those who govern 
mankind, by alienating the hearts of the 
governed ; and that, whatever may be 
the instinctive love of country, there is a 
limit of duty, beyond which the heart of 
the citizen is cold, and his hand is feeble : 
— they signified, that when once the vital 
principle of society is gone, its natural 
termination is approaching ; — and that, 
although it may retain the form and sem- 
blance of strength, it is yet destined to 
dissolve at the first touch of the steel of 
the invader. 

— " When thy judgments are in the 
" earth, " saith the prophet, '* the inhabi- 
" tants of the world will learn righteous- 
" ness. " — It is in these words, my bre- 
thren, that the great moral of the tragedy 
of nations is to be found. It 13 in them 
we are reminded, that there is a throne 
of justice in nature ; that there are laws 
of righteousness prescribed to nations as 
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yr^ as to individuals ;*<— that whenever 
the happiness of the whole Is sacrificed to 
the power pr the interests of the few, the 
seeds of di^olution are sown ; — that the 
means by which the Almighty visits the 
^ns of society, is not by the visitation of 
the earthquake or the p^stilenc^e, but by 
the silent operation of the jprinciples of 
human nature itself; — ^and that the same 
instincts which first assembled men into 
society, are destined to separate them 
again, whenever the tejids of ^ciety arc 
not fulfilled. 

It is upon this awful and prophetic 
spectacle, that you, my brethren, and 
the people of this country now look. 
Years have been passing, and in every 
one of them you have seen the same signs 
accomplished. What impression it is to 
make upon your minds, I presume not to 
say ; I will repeat only the awful words 
pf the Saviour of the world, th^t these are 
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the signs of the Providence of Heaven, 
and that they are given that ye may dis- 
cern them. 

Were it the inhabitants of any other 
country whom it was now my duty to 
address, I know not that I could add to 
these words any accents of political com- 
fort : But, in this country, I thank God 
that I can ; and that I ought to add words, 
not only of comfort, but of animation. 
I dare not say, indeed, that we partake 
not in the infirmity or in the guiit of hu- 
man nature. I dare not say, that there 
is nowhere injustice in our rule, nor op- 
pression in our government. I dare not 
say tiiat, in looking at the annals of our 
day, the eye of science will find every- 
thing wise, or the eye of piety find every- 
thing virtuous. But in the great and gi- 
gantic sins of other nations, I do trust I 
may say that we have little participation. 
I trust that there is among us a living spirit 
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are to us the summons to duty. Amid 
the sunshine of prosperity, there is a cha- 
racter of national gaiety and levity, which 
suits, in some degree, with the character 
of the times, and which may be forgiven 
at least, if it is not approved* But the 
hours of danger demand another charac- 
ter; and the voice of Heaven calls then 
for loftier purposes, and sublimer ener- 
gies. In such hours, it calls upon vice to 
pause, and folly to think, and party to 
be silent. It calls upon the cidzen of 
every rank to prepare his mind for the 
scenes that may follow ; to remember 
what are the blessings which are includ- 
ed in the name of his country; and to 
supplicate from Heaven that strength 
which may enable him. In its hour of 
peril, to defend and to save it. It calk 
upon the great and the affluent to lay 
their wealth at the feet of their country; 
to vindicate their distinction, by the difr- 
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tinctloii of their patriotism ; and to scorn 
every calculation of private interest, when 
the interest of their native land is in dan- 
ger. It calls upon the poor man to har- 
den his mind against the conflict in which 
he must act or suffer; to brave those ad- 
ditions to penury, which the struggle for 
national existence must produce ; and to 
prepare himself, in the last rank, to defend 
the humble cottage, which is yet the abode 
of liberty and of religion. 

But chiefly you, my young friends'. It 
is you, chiLfly, whom the voice of religion 
now summons to duty. You are en- 
tering upon the stage of time ! and upon 
that stage great interests are depending, 
and great events are to be transacted. 
In your day, tiie fate of your country 
will, to all human appearance, be deter- 
mined ; and whether it is to exist or to 
fall, will depend upon the wisdom of 
your councils, and the vigour of your 
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arm& It is a time, therefore, for you to 
encourage in yoiu* bosoms all the native 
generosity of youth j to scorn every vice 
that can debase, and every folly that can 
enervate; to trsdn your minds for scenes 
of firm enterprize and high achieve- 
ment J to clotiie yourselves in the armour 
of that fauth in which you were baptiz- 
ed; and, with the lofty devotion of fi-ee- 
men, to swear to Heaven and to man- 
kind, never to surrender to a tyrant the 
inheritance you have received from your 
fathers. 

Do you want motives, my brethren, to 
animate you to duty? They are around 
you, — tfiey are in every scene of that coun- 
try, which is now " like the garden of 
^ Eden before you, " and which the sword 
of a conqueror would convert into a " de- 
" solate wilderness, '* The names you bear 
are the names of patriots and of heroes; 
the ground on which you tread has been 
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often wet with the blood of the invader; 
the mountains of your couDtry rise aiound 
you, to remind you that on their summiCs 
no hostile banner was ever reared ; 2nd 
that from them the eye of your ancesttHS 
saw the tide even of Roman invaaon rolT 
back. 

Do you want examples, ray young 
friends ! to direct your patriotism ? Go 
not to the records of other countries or of 
other climes. Go to the annals of your 
own country ; to the examples which 
every page of them presents to you, and 
which teach you how the patriot can 
live, and how the freeman can die. — Go 
to that recent page which is yet wet with 
your tears ; to the example of that illus- 
trious man, * whose uncoffined remains 
repose, alas, far from the sepulchre of his 
fathers ; but whose ascending Spirit now 
lets fall the mantle of its glory, to cover 

* Sir John Moore. 
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the land which gave him birth ; and who 
has left to mankind a name, at the sound 
of which, in every succeeding age, the 
heart of the patriot wiU throb, — ^when 
tyrants shall have ceased to reign, and 
when the world shall have awakened to 
truth, to victory, and to freedom. 



SERMO]^ XVL 



ON AUTUMN". 



Genesis, xxiv. 63. 

" And Isaac went out to meditate in the 
Jieldi at the even tide. " 



However much the necessities and the 
duties of life call upon us for activity, 
there are other principles of our being 
which lead us to meditation. The same 
divine inspiration which hath given us 
understanding, hath provided also the 
scenes in which it ought to be employed ; 
and the perfection of our nature con- 

VOL, 1. X 
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sists, not in the separation, but in the un- 
ion of contemplation and of action. " To 
" everything, " says the wise man, " there 
^ is a season ; " and, if there are times 
when the Day-spring summons us to ac- 
tivity, — there are times also, when, like 
the patriarch in the text, we are invited 
to ** meditate in the field, at the even- 
'' tide. '' 

In the generality of men, however, 
there is some secret unwillingness to be 
employed in the labour of meditation ; 
— there is a kind of gloom that is very 
early associated with it in the minds of 
the young ; and when manhood arrives, 
the prosperous are too gay, and the active 
too busy, to listen to the voice that sug- 
gests it. It is thus, that, even in good 
minds, some of the most beneficial pro- 
pensities of their nature are insensibly 
obliterated; — that all the inviting and 
propitious seasons of thought and <if soli- 
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tude arc neglected ; — and that their attention 
turns unconsciously from the very scenes 
where the benevolence of Nature has pro- 
vided for them the amplest sources of tran- 
quillity and of repose. 

I wish, at present, to present some 
views in opposition to this prevailing weak- 
ness ; — to show you, that if there are sea- 
sons when the inspiration of the Almighty 
calls us to meditation, it is to lead us to wis- 
dom and to happiness ; — that there is an 
established train of thought, which such 
seasons necessarily awaken ; — and that in the 
even-tide, as well as in the sunshine of life, 
the same great ends are pursued, by which 
He that made us wisheth that we should not 
only be wise here, but become wise unto 
salvation. 

1. There is an even-tide in the day, 
— an hour when the sun retires, and the 
shadows fall, and when Nature assumes 
X 2 
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the appeas^ances of soberness and silence. 
It is an hour from which everywhere 
the thoughtless By^ as peopled only in their 
imagination with images of gloom ;^-^it is 
the hour, on the other hand, which, in 
every age, the wise have loved, as bring- 
ing with it sentiments and affections more 
valuable than all the ^endours oi the 
day^r 

Its first impression is to stilt ail the tixt'- 
bulence of thought or passion which the 
day may have brought forth. We fol- 
low, with our eye, the descending sun,— 
we listen to the decaying sounds of la- 
bour and of toil,-^and, wheA alt the fields 
are silent around us, we feel a kindred 
stillness to breathe upon oi^ souls, and to 
calm them from the agitations of society. 
From this first impression, there is a se- 
cond which naturally follows it;-^in' the 
day we are with living men, — ^in the even- 
tide we begin to live with Nature j-^we 
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see the world withdrawn from us, — the 
«hades of night darken over the habi- 
tations of men, and we feel ourselves 
alone. It is an hour, fitted, as it would 
seem, by Him who made us, to still, but 
with gentle hand, the throb of every un- 
ruly passion, and the ardour of every im- 
pure desire ; and, while it veils for a time 
the world that misleads us, to awaken 
in our hearts those legitimate affections 
which the heat of the day may have dis- 
solved. There is yet a farther scene it pre- 
sents to us. — While the world withdraws 
from us, and while the shades of the even- 
ing darken upon our dwellings, the splen- 
dours of the firmament come forward to 
our view. In the moments when earth 
is overshadowed. Heaven opens to our 
eyes the radiance of a sublimer being ; 
our hearts follow the successive splendours 
of the scene ; and while we forget, for a 
time, the obscurity of earthly concerns, 
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we fed that there are *' yet greater things 
•* than these, " and that we " have a Fa- 
" ther who dwelleth in the heavens, and 
*.* who yet deigneth to consider the things 
*^ that are upon earth. " 

Such is the train of thought which the 
even-dde of the day is fitted to excite: 
—thoughts serious, doubtless, but invit- 
ing J— which lead us daily, as it were, to 
the noblest conceptions of our being; — 
and which seem destined to return us to 
the world with understandings elevated, 
and with hearts made better. 

2. There is, in the second place, an 
" even-tide '' in the year, — ^a season, as 
we now witness, when the sun withdraws 
his propitious light, — when the winds 
arise, and the leaves fall, and nature 
around us seems to sink into decay. It 
is said, in general, to be the season of 
melancholy ; and if, by this word, be 
meant that it is the time of solemn and of 
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serious thought, it is undoubtedly the season 
of melancholy ; — yet, it is a melancholy so 
soothing, so gentle In its approach, and so 
prophetic in its influence, that they who 
have known it, feel, as instinctively, that it 
is the doing of God, and that the heart of 
man is not thus finely touched, but to fine 
issues. 

1. It is a season, in the first place, 
which tends to wean us fi-om the passions 
of the world. Every passion, however 
base or unworthy, is yet eloquent. It 
speaks to us of present enjoyment; — it 
tells us of what men have done, and what 
men may do ; and it supports us every- 
where by the example of many around us. 
When we go out into the fields in the even- 
ing of the year, a different voice approach- 
es us. We regard, even in spite of our- 
selves, the still but steady advances of rime, 
A few days ago, and the summer of the 
year was grateful, and every element was 
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filled vrith life ; and die sun of Heavea 
seemed to glory in his ascendant. He is 
now enfeebled in his power; the desert 
no more ^^ blossoms like the rose ; " the 
song of joy is no more heard among the 
branches ; and the earth is strewed with 
that foliage which once bespoke the 
magnificence of summer. Whatever may 
be the passions which society has awak« 
ened» we pause amid this apparent de- 
solation of nature. We sit down in 
the lodge ^^ of the y^ayfaring man in 
" the wildemess;*' and we feel that all 
we witness is the emblem of our own 
fate. Such ^so, in a f(^w years, will 
be our own condition. The blossoms 
of our spring,^^ — ^the pride o£ our sum- 
mer will also fade intp decay; — ^and 
the pulse that no^y bpats high with 
virtuous or with vicious desire, will gra^ 
dually sink, and then must stop for 
evjer. We rke fj-pm our meditations 
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with hearts softened and subdued, and 
we return into life as into a shadowy 
scene, where we have " disquieted our- 
'* selves in vain. " Such is the first im- 
pression which the present scene of na- 
ture is fitted to make upon us. It is 
this first impression which intimidates 
the thoughtless and the gay ; and, in- 
deed, if there were no other reflections 
tliat followed, I know not that it would 
he the business of wisdom to recommend 
such meditations. It is the consequen- 
ces, however, of such previous thoughts, 
which are chiefly valuable ; and among 
these there are two which may well deserve 
our consideration. 

2. It is the peculiar character of the 
melancholy which such seasons excite, 
that it is general. It is not an Individual 
remonstrance ; — it is not the harsh lan- 
guage of human wisdom, which too often 
insults, while it instructs us. When the 
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In the same hour in which they taught us 
our own fragility, thiey would teach us com- 
miseration for the whole family of man.— ^ 
But there is a farther sentiment which such 
scenes inspire, more valuable than all ; and 
we know litde the designs of Providence, 
when we do not yield ourselves in such 
hours to the beneficent instincts of our ima- 
gination. 

It is the unvarying character of nature, 
amid ail its scenes, to lead us at last to 
its Author; and it is for this final end 
that all its varieties have such dominion 
upon our minds. We are led by the 
appearances of spring to see His bounty ; 
i — ^we are led by the splendours of sum- 
mer to see His greatness. In the pre- 
sent hours, we are led to a higher senti- 
ment; and, what is most remarkable, the 
very circumstances of melancholy are 
those which guide us most securely to 
put our trust in Ham. We are witness- 
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iiig the decay of the year; — we go 
back in imagination, and find that such 
in every generation has been the fate of 
man ; — we look forward, and we see that 
to such ends all must come at last ;' — we life 
our desponding eyes in search of comfort, 
and we see above us, One, " who is ever 
*' the same, and to whose years there is 
" no end. " Amid the vicissitudes of na- 
ture, we discover that Central Majesty 
" in whom there is no variableness nor 
" shadow of turning. " We /ee/ that there 
is a God ; and, from the tempestuous sea 
of life, we hati that polar star of nature, 
to which a sacred instinct had directed 
our eyes, and which burns with undecay- 
iiig ray to lighten us among all the dark- 
ness of the deep. 

From this great conviction, there is an* 

other sentiment which succeeds. Nature, 

indeed, yearly perishes ; but it is yearly re- 

, newed. Amid all its changes, the immor^ 
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corresponds to the voice of decaying na- 
ture, let them take that high decision 
which becomes those who feel themselves 
the inhahitants of a greater worici, and who 
look to a being incapable of decay. 

Let the busy and the active go out, 
and pause for a time amid the scenes 
which surround them, and learn the high 
lesson which Nature teaches in the hours 
of its fall. They are now ardent with all 
the desires of mortality ; — and fame, and 
interest, and pleasure, are displaying to 
them their shadowy promises ; — and, in 
the vulgar race of life, many weak and 
many worthless passions are too naturally 
engendered. Let them withdraw them- 
selves for a time from the aglLitions of 
the world ;— let them mark the desolation 
of summer, and listen to the winds of 
winter, which begin to murmur above 
their heads. It is a scene which, with 
all its power, has yet no reproach i— iC 
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life to which the present is moat analogous ; 
and much it becomes, and much it would 
profit you, my elder brethren, to mark the 
instruction which the season brings. The 
spring and the summer of your days are 
gone, and, with them, not only the joys 
they knew, but many of the friends who 
gave them. You have entered upon the 
autumn of your being ; and, whatever may 
have been the profusion of your spring, or 
the warm intemperance of your summer, 
there is yet a season of stillness and of soli- 
tude which the beneficence of Heaven af- 
fords you, in which you may meditate up- 
on the past and the future, and prepare 
yourselves for the mighty change which 
you are soon to undergo. 

If it be thus, my elder brethren, you 
have the wisdom to use the decaying sea- 
son of nature, it brings with it consolations 
more valuable than all the enjoyments of 
former days. In the long retrospect of 
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«n the jubilee, appointed for the 
50th anniversary of the king's 
accession, october 25, 1809. 



Genesis, xliii, 27,28. 

'* jl7id Joseph asked them of their welfare, 
and said, Is your father well P The old 
vian of whom ye spake, is he yet alive f 
And they answered. Our father is yet 
alive. And they bowed down their heads 
and made obeisance. " 

These were the words of the patriarch 
Joseph, one of the most distinguished per- 
sonages whom we meet with in the early 
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history of the world, and from whose pa- 
thetic story the infant mind receives its 
first impressions of genuine greatness. Ii^ 
the preceding part of the narrative, we feel 
all the interests which arise from adven- 
ture and success. We rejoice in that 
event by which the inhumanity of his 
brethren is leading to the punishment 
it deserves ; and while we contemplate, 
with satisfaction, the hand of Providence 
which is conducting this interesting story, 
we yet tremble, as we proceed, lest the 
conceptions we had formed of the cha- 
racter of Joseph, may be lost in his ac- 
complishment of the dread revenge whiqh 
was then placed in his power. It is the 
simple, but pathetic question of the text, 
which resolves all our doubts. The words 
*' is your father yet alive ? " let us at 
once into his heart. We see a mind which 
neither injury could harden nor prosperi- 
ty corrupt J which looks back with undi^ 
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minished affection to its first and its purest 
attachments j — which hails with thankful- 
ness the intelligence, that that father now 
lives, who, amid all his distance, and all his 
greatness, has never been forgotten ; and 
in these workings of nature in his uncor- 
rupted bosom, we readily anticipate all the 
exquisite virtue which he is afterwards to 
display. 

It is with a sentiment similar, I trust, 
to the grateful joy of the patriarch, that 
we, my brethren, and all the people of 
this land are now assembled. The bene- 
ficence of Heaven has permitted us to 
witness an event which it is rarely 
given to the brevity of human life to 
see ; and it has been met with feelings 
which exalt patriotism Into devotion. — 
Amid the calamities of war, and the suf- 
ferings of rations, the majestic multitude 
of the British people are, in this moment, 
prostrated in thankfulness before that 
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ihe children of Israel, " our father is yet 
*' alive. " 

It is in general, I fear, a very rude and 
unthinking estimate that men form of the 
character of sovereigns ; and there are 
prejudices very common in the world, 
which induce it to demand, from those 
■who govern mankind, qualities altoge- 
ther incompatible with tlie welfare or 
the liberty of those who are governed.— 
The imagination of youth and of igno- 
rance is dazzled with the splendours t^ 
the legislator and the hero ; — the vanity 
of nations is gratified by the glory of 
conquest, and with the tale of extended 
dominion; — and the world, in general, 
judging from this high- and romantic 
standard, are apt to conceive that no 
characters become a throne, but those 
which display these lofty or sanguinary 
features. They forget, meanwhile, that 
«uch qualities arc applicable only to 
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character of its sovereigns ; and the citi- 
zen of Britain has httle known to estimate 
the character tliat is worthy of its throne, 
when he assimilates it to any situation 
either of ancient or of modern greatness. 
— Inheriting a constitutional throne, to 
which its former agitations have now lent 
almost the stability of nature, and wield- 
ing a sceptre which has been given, and 
not wrested from his people, the Sovereign 
of this country is invested, not with the 
vulgar terrors of power, but with the ma- 
jesty and sanctity of law ; and the cha- 
racter of his greatness, like that which 
reigns in the government of the universe, 
is to be discerned in the silence of order, 
and in the steadiness of regulated wis- 
dom. Enthroned amid the waves of the 
ocean, and at a distance from the insults 
of every enemy, it is his prerogative to 
rest unmoved amid all the conflicts that 
may assail him j — to delegate to the brave 
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oath to his people, which has given the 
firm consistency of principle to his reign ■, 
— and such, in this hour, after the long 
trial of fifty years, are the virtues which 
it is the privilege of his people to know, 
and their pride to acknowledge. Amid 
all the agitations of that extended peiiod ; 
— amid the years of a reign more ardu- 
ous and more eventful than any that has 
occurred in the history of mankind — when 
society has been assuming a new form, 
and when causes have begun to operate, 
which may change, in many respects, all 
the social institutions of men, — his path 
has been ever the simple but majestic 
path of duty. Firm to the obligations 
which he first contracted to his people, 
— he has identified his own glory with 
the glory of their constitution ; and leav- 
ing, with the lofty spirit of a king of 
England, less fortunate nations to redress 
their wrongs, or to remedy their suffer- 
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The duties of the throne, however, de- 
mand other virtues ; and he who is des- 
tined to reign over a free people, is call- 
ed by Heaven, not only to be their so- 
vereign, but their model, — to go before 
them in the road of piety and virtue, 
and to ^ve to the morals and manners of 
his age, the stamp of his prevailing ex- 
ample. How these duties have been ac- 
complished, — what have been the private 
virtues that have adorned the throne, — 
and what has been the tenor of that ex- 
ample, through the long period of half a 
century, the pious gratitude of the people 
of this country leaves it not to the fidelity 
of the historian, to tell, but seizes this day to 
acknowledge. 

It acknowledges that elevated piety, 
which is not now only the ornament of 
his hoary head, but which gave grace to 
the majesty of his youthful throne, and 
which was the pledge to his people of the 
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vated life, and the light of revealed reli- 
gion : — It acknowledges yet farther, that 
purity of taste, which has given even to 
his hours of leisure and of amusement 
the character of royalty, — which has dis- 
dained every ignoble pleasure by which 
the character of sovereigns has been so 
often degraded, — and which has reserved 
its patronage for those finer arts alone, 
which elevate without corrupting the hu- 
man heart, and which ally themselves either 
to the sublimity of religious, or the dignity 
of moral sentiment. 

These are the virtues which this day 
acknowledges ; — the virtues characteris- 
tic of a sovereign of this country ; which 
make him indeed the father of his people ; 
and which, in this hour, are marked by 
Heaven, not so much by the splendours 
of the court which surrounds his throne, 
or by the throng and acclaim of the thou- 
sand cities which people his realm, as by 
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Jiitn turn his wayward eye from that pros- 
perity which has satiated it, and mark, 
among the nations which surround us, 
what has been the character of their 
thrones. Let him mark the aspects un- 
der which, to them, this long period 
of British greatness commenced, and 
those under which it now has closed j 
— let him mark what has been the con- 
dition of the people, where superstition 
governed, where ambition triumphed, or 
where profligacy reigned ; — let him mark 
what have been the effects which the 
corruption of courts, the dissolution of 
public manners, the pride of privileged 
orders have produced, in levelling to 
the dust the most venerable institutions 
of time; — let him mark that fiery fur- 
nace, yet intensely burning, in which all 
the proudest honours of ancestry, and 
rank, and royalty, have been dissolved, 
and from the dross of which are now is- 
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see this scene of prosperity, ought not to 
be raised to that Heaven which bestows 
it ? — whether there be any principle of pa- 
triotism so steadfast or so sublime as that 
which is sanctified by religion ? — whether 
there be any blessing, for which a virtu- 
ous people ought so humbly to bow their 
heads in obeisance to Heaven, as for the 
lengthened days of a patriot king ? — and 
whether there be any means so powerful 
to create or to continue the virtues which 
become a British throne, as the willing gra- 
titude of a British people ? 

And the children of Israel answer- 
ed» " Our father is yet alive. " There is 
joy, my brethren, there ia thankfiilness in 
the words j— but is there not something in 
them also which is pathetic ? Is there 
not something which reminds us of the 
feeble tenure by which all our affections 
are held, and which points, with but 
too intelligible a hand^ to that future 
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** herds, and all that thou hast ; and there 
" will I nourish thee, thou, and thy chll- 
" dren, and tliy household, lest ever thou 
*■' shouldst come to want. " 

These were the grateful resolutions of 
Joseph : and such are, my brethren, on 
this day, and in tliis place, the reso- 
lutions that become the people of this 
land. 

IJorn (as the greater part of us have been) 
beneath his paternal reign ; sharing in the 
honours which the virtues of a sovereign 
ever throw over his age, and in the bless- 
ings which Heaven sheds upon the throne 
that is " established by righteousness ; " 
carried (in every year of this long peri- 
od) as we and all our interests have been 
in his bosom, and remembered in every 
day, in every prayer which he has offered 
to Heaven, ours is now the grateful duty 
to nourish his gray hairs with the tender- 
ness of children ; — to guard, with jealous 
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glory ; — and which, amid all the guilt and 
all the miseries of society, testify to Heaven 
and Earth, that there is yet one throne which 
is founded in justice, and one people who 
can honour virtue. 



You have now, my friends and fellow- 
citizens, performed the solemn duty of 
this day ; — you have obeyed it as men, 
by presenting the offering of your united 
thanksgiving upon the altar of the " King 
" of Kings ; " — you have hallowed it, I 
trust, as Christians, by making the wretch- 
ed partakers of your joy, — by visiting the 
prisoners in theh- affliction, — by *' undo- 
*' ing the heavy burdens, and letting the 
" oppressed go free. " 

You are now to return into a hap- 
py world, — to meet the multitude of 
your brethren and fellow-citizens,— and 
to partake in the diffusion of the general 
joy. Go, then, with these high remgm- 
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ance is given them ia a free country, teach 
jhem, in that sacred moment^ to pledge their 
youthful hearts to love, and their youthfi^ 
^•ms to defend it 
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scarcely any one of a deeper or more in- 
teresting nature, than that which is relat- 
ed in the words of the text. Wherever we 
pass through life, we see scenes of me^ 
lancholy, of misfortune, and of wretched- 
ness ; and the great question of every 
human heart, is, What is the end or pur- 
pose of these afflictions of our nature ; 
and upon what principle are we to ac- 
count for them, in the administration of 
a benevolent God ? It is a question which 
has been asked in every age, and which 
has received various solutions, according 
to the knowledge and capacity of those 
who examined it. But it is in the power 
of the Son of God alone, to give the sa- 
tisfactory solution ; and it is one of the 
greatest privileges of his followers to know 
the reply. 

All the evils or calamities with which 
human nature is afflicted, arc reducible 
to two great classes, or divisions ; and in 
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pJrinciples of our being, and of our happr-' 
ness. The second observation which ap- 
plies to this class of mrseries is, that^ 
while they derive their Origin from our 
own infirmity or guilt, their final purpose 
is to restore us, by repentance, to the in- 
nocence and the happiness we had lost^. 
It is for this? great ehd^ that every vice' 
and every folly has- its 6wn appropriated 
and proportioned suffering ;-^it is fot thisl 
purpose, that the bosom of the guilty is* 
filled with so many dark and instinctive 
fears ; it is for this purpose, that evil, in 
so many awful and conspicuous s^hapes^ 
is made to pursue sin, that even the spec- 
tators of the scene may be made wise by 
the sufferings of others, and return from 
the deepest tragedy of their nature with 
hearts made wiser and better. With re-* 
gard to this first class, then, of human mi- 
series, it is obvious, that it derives its ori- 
gin firom man alone ; and that, even amid 
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that afflictions fall, wc are not so easily 
satisfied ; and it is often the most cruel ag- 
gravation of calamity itself, that the inno- 
cent suiFerers are apt to doubt the mercy 
of Heaven ; to fear, like the disciples in 
the text, " that they or their parents had 
" sinned," and that the misfortunes they 
endure are rather punishment than trial. 
— It is this class of evils, peculiarly, to 
which the ever memorable answer of our 
Saviour has respect. It was an innocent 
sufferer whose misfortune he then com- 
miserated and cured ; and it is to such, 
in every future age, that the sublime and 
consoling language of his reply is address- 
ed. The subject, therefore, my brethren, 
is one which has its interest in every hu- 
man heart i and what this incident coo- 
tains for our comfort and instruction, I 
shall now endeavour very briefly to explain 
to you. 

1. You will observe then, in the first 
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place, die situation and condition of the 
poor sufferer in the text. It is not easy 
to conceive any being belonging to the 
race of man more obscure or depressed. 
He is a blind man ; he is left by his pa- 
rents (as we learn in the sequel of die 
story) to the compassion of the world ;— - 
he sits by the wayside to implore it ; and 
it is accident alone which seems to king 
him within the notice of our Saviour and 
his disciples. No situation of human na- 
ture can be conceived more lost, more 
insignificant, or more forgotten than diis 
which first presents itself in the picture; 
and yet, when we learn the whole, when 
we see the conclusion of the story,— -over 
this deserted and hopeless being we see 
the eye of Providence immediately im- 
pending ; — ^we see, even before his Urdi, 
the important destiny determined, which 
his calamity was to fulfil ; — ^we see, that 
in him, the ** works of God w«re to be 
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« made manifest ; " and that the cure of 
an individual, so neglected and obscure 
that we know neither his history nor 
name, was yet to be the source of instruc- 
tion and of comfort to many millions of 
mankind, in every succeeding age of the 
Gospel. There is nothing in language, 
or in all the powers of reasoning, which 
can so powerfully evince to us the great 
truth of the Providence and perpetual 
care of God, as this simple and unadorn- 
ed fact. It tells us, at once, that to His eye 
all hearts are open, all sorrows known, — 
and that no secret suffering is hid from 
Him ; that wherever the creation of God « 
extends, the works of God will be per- 
formed ; and that wherever, in his system, 
there are mourners, in the same system 
there are the means of consolation. 

2. You will observe, in the second 
place, my brethren, the nature of the ca- 
lamity which is represented to ua in the 
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words df the text It is that, of all humait 
sufferings or misfortunes, which is at once 
the most hopeless and the most irremedi- 
able J in which no exertion of the suffer- 
er himself can avail, and in which no be-i^ 
nevolent labour of others can hope for re- 
medy. The poor man upon the wayside 
was not only blind, but was bom blind. 
It is in this very circumstance ; in the 
hopeless nature of the calamity, that the 
great and consoling lesson of the story con- 
sists J and it was purposely to one 
whom no human power could relieve, 
that the Son of God arrives, to show hia 
disciples then, and for ever, that there ai'e 
greater powers in existence than those of 
man ; that the power of God is limited 
by nothing but his will j that the things 
which are impossible unto man, are pos- 
sible unto Him ; — and that he who in 
one mighty hour said " Let there be lights 
" and there was light, " can, in every houry 
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came his light to arise over the most hope- 
less and most benighted condition of the 
human soul. 

3. You will observe, in the third place, 
my brethren, the character of the person 
who becomes, in so conspicuous a man- 
ner, the object of the Divine mercy. The 
circumstances transmitted to us, with re- 
gard to him, are few ; but they are of 
a nature to afford us full instruction. — 
*' Neither this man nor his parents had 
" sinned. " The affliction with which he 
was visited, was not the result of his own 
folly or guilt, but the appointment of Him 
who made him j and in his conduct under 
it we discern all the marks of resigna- 
tion and genuine devotion. He complains 
not ; — he importunes not ; — he sits hum- 
bly by the wayside to receive the charity 
of the passengers, without demanding it ; 
and, as we read in the sequel of the story, 
seems to fill up the vacant hours of a be- 
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" works of God shall be made mani- 
" fest. " 

Such are the instructions which seem 
lo arise from the memorable incident 
recorded in the text. They are instruc- 
tions adapted in mercy to all, in the 
condition of our present being ; to the 
inhabitants of a world, where changes 
and chances seem to reign ; — where the 
prosperous and the happy are yet con- 
scious that they have no abiding-place ; 
— and where happiness is ever embitter- 
ed by the remembrance of the facility 
with which it may be lost. Amid this 
shadowy and unsubstantial scene, they 
teach us, that there reigns One eternal 
and parental Mind ; that no condition 
which it contains is too low for his love, 
or too great for his power ; that life, with 
all its varieties, is only a preparatory 
scene in which faith may be exercised, 
and hope cultivated, and charity ex- 
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panded ; and that the only immoveablQ 
foundation of human happiness is in obe- 
dience to His Jaws, and in re^gnadon to 
His will. 

But to you, my afflicted brethren, tp 
you, whoever you may be, who come 
from the house of nxourning or of afflic- 
tion, the words of the text have a still 
nearer application. It was for you that 
this miracle was performed. — It- is your 
eyes that are opened in the person of the 
poor sufferer in the Gospel ; and it is to 
raise your minds from the doubts and the 
despondencies which ever miagle them^ 
selves with affliction, that the memorable 
observations of our Saviour himself were 
made. 

Do you then doubt, in the first place, 
with the natural despondency of sorrow, 
whether you can be the objects of thq 
care of Heaven ? and whether your con- 
dition can attract the observation of. the 
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God of Infinity ? Go back, my afflict- 
ed brethren, to the poor sufierer in the 
text, and reflect on the circumstances in 
which you find him ;— remember, that 
over him and over his deserted fate, the 
eye of Providence was yet watchful ; 
■r-that, ere his birth, the circumstances 
of his suffering and his reward were de- 
signed ; — and that, from this obscure and 
nameless being, the providence of God 
hath brought instruction and comfort to 
every age and generation of mankind. 
^V'hatever, tlien, be the abode to which 
you return, go, my brethren, with the be- 
hef, that there the same God is present ; 
— that no event has happened there, with- 
out his permission and appointment ; — 
that to you, the same Saviour is sent who 
was sent unto him ; — that, to the eye of 
fjlth, his Gospel presents more glorious 
prospects than tliose which opened upon 
tlie eyes of the blind ; — and that, for the 
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same purpose he comes to yon, as he came 
to him, that, in the restoration of your af- 
flicted souls, the love and the power of your 
Saviour may be made manifest. 

Do you tremble, in the second place, 
(with a fear but too closely allied to afflic-^ 
tion), that for your sorrows there is no 
remedy?— that hope arises no more for 
you, and that there is no power in nature 
which can give you again what you have 
lost ? Come, my desponding brethren, to 
the recollection of the miemorable event 
we are considering. Nothing that you 
can experience is so lost, so hopeless, so 
apparently impossible, as the bestowing 
of aght upon " one that was bom blind ; ** 
and yet all this was done. There is, then, 
a Power in nature, which can relieve all 
the sufferings of the human soul; — ^there 
is a Father in nature, who permits the af- 
flictions of the innocent, only that he 
may relieve them by greater joy. These 
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are the lessons which this important inci- 
dent teaches; and there is no calamity 
of suffering nature to which they do not 
apply. Is it under the loss of health or 
of strength that you labour, my bre- 
thren, — and are age and disease com- 
ing upon you *' like an armed man ? " 
There is, in the universe of God, another 
state of being ; a being where pain, 
and age, and death, are unknown ; and 
to this state you are permitted to aspire, 
— Is it under the loss of fortune that you 
grieve, my bretliren, — ^under the neglect 
and forgetfulness of an idle world, and 
under all the secret sorrows with which po- 
verty loads misfortune ? The hand which 
opened the eyes of the blind, points out 
to you a state of a different kind; a 
8tate where there are other eyes than the 
careless eyes of man j-^where there are 
treasures which admit of no corruption ; 
—where the virtues which have been 
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show you that it leads only into the 
sanctuary of God ; — and it is for you, 
and your consolation, that he returns again 
among those whom he had loved, to show 
you that death will not separate you for ever 
from those you have lost ;■ — that the afflic- 
tions of virtuous love are as immortal as the 
being that feels them ; — and that where he 
and they are, you may hope, in one great 
lipur, to be, and to be for ever reunited 
with them. 

Do you fear, in the last place, my bre- 
thren, with a timidity inseparable from 
affliction, that you are unworthy of these 
hopes ; — that your days of obedience and 
exertion are gone, and that you have no- 
thing now to offer to* Heaven, but the 
ruins of a frail and of an useless being? 
Come again, my brethren, and look upon 
tlie situation of the poor sufferer in this 
story. Nothing surely in human form was 
ever more sunk or more useless for all the 
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in the " sight of Him who seeth in secret, " 
the tear of submission is sacred, and the 
prayer for assistance is heard; — that there 
is a blessedness which belongs to those 
that mourn ; — and that the sorrows of the 
innocent lead " to that purity of heart which 
'* shall see God ; " — believe, still more, that 
(while you are unconscious of it) there 
is yet an angel present in the " troubled 
" waters " of your soul ; that from your 
humble and pious resignation, the world 
around you will receive more profound in- 
struction, than from all the activity of your 
prosperous years ; and that, even in the 
depth of your closet, your prayers may 
bring down a blessing upon your children, 
and lead them and your household unto sal- 
vation. 

Return, then, my brethren of affliction, 
to the dwellings which your Father has as- 
signed you, with all the consolations of 
your Saviour upon your souls. Where- 
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ever you return, there are duties that yet 
await you ; and wherever, in his family, 
there are duties to be performed, there is 
happine^ to be gained. Return with 
that faith which is able not only to 
overcome the world, but to overcome all 
its woes ;— with the belief, that no being 
that God hath made is absent from hid 
care, or indifferent to his love ; — with the 
belief, that there are no wounds which Hd 
cannot heal,-^no sorrows which He can- 
not cure, — ^no fiiends whom He cannot re-^ 
store. Return, still more, my brethren^ 
with the high belief, that, to your eyes, 
the great veil of nature is rent in twain; 
that to you is opened a new Heaven and 
a new Earth ; a scene where the pilgrim- 
age of time is to close, where all the 
kind affections of domestic and of social 
love will be restored; where, from every 
pious eye the hand of God will wipe away 
every tear that it has shed ; and wher^, iff 
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the great conclusion of existence, ** the 
^ works of God will be made manifest 
** in the reign of wisdom, and knowledge, 
^ and joy, ** 

And may the God of all consolation go 
along with you to all your abodes ;— may 
the Spirit that proceedeth from Itim, con- 
firm your faith, and strengthen your hope, 
and settle your submission! — and, when 
the years of your trial and your darkness 
are past, may your eyes open upon the 
Saviour you have loved, and upon the 
friends you have lost ! 
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lust of power, or of wealth, which now 
unsheathed the sworcl of this country, 
whatever might be the triumphs that the 
vulgar tongue might tell, or the vulgar 
ear receive, the language of this place, at 
least, must ever have been of a different 
kind. The voice of the Gospel mingles 
with hesitation with the voice of war ; 
and when the avarice or ambition of 
nations sends forth, amid a peaceful 
world, " the flame of the sword and the 
" lightning of the spear, " the only lan- 
guage in which religion can express it- 
self, is the plaintive, but awful language 
of the prophet. '^ Blow the trumpet in 
" Zion, sanctify a fast, call a solemn a&- 
" aembly. Gather the people j sanctify 
" the congregation ; assemble the elders, 
*' and the children, and they that suck 
" the breast ; and let the priests, and the 
** ministers of the Lord, weep between the 
f porch and the altar ; and let them say. 
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Statesmen or of legislators ; — whatever 
even may have been the errors or the 
guilt of its conduct, I yet trust I may 
say, that, upon our part, upon the part 
of the people of this country, it has ne- 
ver had any other object or end than that 
of justice and of necessity. It has been a 
war which we sought not, and which we 
were unable to avoid ; a war, in which we 
had nothing to acquire, but everything to 
preserve j — a war, in which we have 
combated not for wealth, or fame, or do- 
minion, but for independence, for liber- 
ty, and for existence ; — it has been a war, 
(in a higher view) in which we have com- 
bated, not only for ourselves, but for the 
injured and the oppressed of every people ; 
in which we have forgot every national 
animosity when the cry of their misery 
approached us ; and in which we have 
not hesitated to pour the best blood of our 
country, that we might loose the bands 
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committed the sacred fire of truth and li- 
berty ; — they have held it yet (I thank 
God) with a firm and unwavering hand ; 
and they will still hold it (I trust in his 
Providence) until its radiance shall break 
through all the clouds that involve it, and 
restore the light and life of moral day to 
a dark and to a suffering world. 

In such circumstances, my brethren, 
and in such a contest, the language of 
this place ought not to be that of de- 
spondence or of fear. The appropriate 
language is that of the Apostle — " Be 
*' not overcome of evil ; but overcome e- 
*' vil with good. " Be satisfied, that, a- 
mid the sufferings and the calamities of 
nature, the same guaidian Providence 
reigns, as amid its prosperities and its 
peace; — be assured, that it is in thp 
midst of suffering and of trial, that every- 
thing that is good, and everything that 
is great in the human mind, is awaken- 
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both requires and affords. However dif- 
ferent may be the sufferings or the cala- 
mities to which we are exposed, Nature, 
and the God of Nature, are the same; 
and if we have the magnanimity not to suf- 
fer ourselves " to be overcome with evil, " 
we may trust in the same Providence, that 
He is able " to overcome every evil with 
*■* good. " 

1. Are you then overcome, my bre- 
thren, (in hours of calamity like the pre- 
sent] with the dread, that the affairs of men 
are left to chance and time ? — and that, ia 
the hours of national distress, no Guardian 
Providence is present ? I ask you not to 
raise your eye to the universe which sur- 
rounds you, to mark that silent but un- 
ceasing order, " in which not a sparrow 
" falleth to the ground, without the know- 
*' ledge " of Him that made it ; — I ask 
you not to recall to yourselves the histoiy 
pf revelation, and to see, from the cradle 
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** voice " of his own heart, is the sams 
which speaks to the angel and the arch- 
angel, from amid the sapphire blaze of the 
Eternal Throne. 

2. Are you overcome, my brethren, in 
another view, in the usual effeminacies of 
prosperity, with the fear that adversity has 
no compensations ; and that, in the hours 
of hardship and of trial, there is nothing 
but wretchedness and woe ? Rise for a. 
moment, I beseech you, from the couch of 
ignoble pleasure, and look with the eye 
of men upon the world that passes, and 
the world that has passed you. It has 
many scenes to show you of greatness 
and of glory ; — scenes where your heart 
throbs when you contemplate the capacities 
and the energies of your nature ; — and 
where you feel that man is *' indeed but 
" a little lower than the angels," and that 
his nature is " made for glory and for 
" honoiir. " What then are those scenes, 
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blest passions of the human bosom were 
awakened ; and where, m the midst of 
hardship and of suffering, a deeper hap- 
piness was enjoyed, than ever yet fell to 
the lot of ease and of security. It is 
thus that evil is only the minister of good ; 
— it is thus that, even in its darkest as- 
pect, the chastisements of Heaven are 
only the chastisements of a father ; and 
that, amid the tears and the sufferings of 
his children, they are hardened to the 
vigour and to the majesty of man- 
hood. 

3. Are you overcome, in the last view, 
my brethren, with the fear that evil has 
attained its dominion ? — that the present 
calamities of time are incapable of reme- 
dy; and that the world is sinking into 
age and degeneracy ? Look, my brethroi 
of little faith, at the material world around 
you, and say, has its order, and the be- 
neficence of its order tailed : — have 
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kind is controlled ; and that, under its 
Almighty guidance, amid all the apparent 
Calamities of time, the march of the hu- 
man mind has been steady and progressive, 
to " wisdom, and knowledge, and joy. " 
You see the occasional visitations of war 
and of calamity operating upon the mo- 
ral world, like the occasional visitations 
of the storm and the tempest upon the 
material world ; and ending in purifying 
the moral atmosphere, and invigorating 
the powers of moral vegetation. From 
amid all the temporary depressions of the 
human race, you see them permanently 
emerging into fifmer power, and more 
enlightened splendour ; — the harvest of 
the husbandman waving over the field 
which conquest had wet with the blood- 
of his fathers ; — the hand of the freeman 
pointing with exultation to the moulder- 
ing tomb where the race of his tyrants 
and his oppressors repose ;— and the voice 
VOL, 1. c c 
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severer duties, and are to meet with dark- 
er scenes. The Sovereign of the universe 
hath called us to the noblest office which 
he accords to the ministration of men, to 
be the guardians of human nature, and of 
human welfare. To our care he hath 
committed the present fortunes of the 
moral world ; and whether they are to 
expire beneath the grasp of ambition, 
or to waken again to life and liberty, 
seems now to depend upon the wisdom 
of our councils, and the valour of our 



There is something, my brethren, ever 
animating to the human heart in the ap- 
proach of great duties ; but there is some- 
thing still more animating in the approach 
of those loftier duties to which we are 
summoned by the voice of Heaven ; when 
we are called to march beneath the ban- 
ners of Providence ; and when we feel 
ourselves acting as the ministers of its 
c c 2 
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If such then be the auspices under 
which we advance, — if such be the ends 
we pursue, — let not the heart of this 
country shrink from the dangers to which 
it is still exposed, or from the hardships 
it may be yet doomed to endure. Every- 
thing that is animating, — everything that 
is commanding in nature, is with us. — 
The Providence of Heaven calls us, not 
only " not to be overcome with evil, but 
" to overcome it with good. " The shades 
of our ancestors beckon us to follow them 
in the path of freedom and of honour ; 
the uplifted hands of nations implore us 
to free them from their chains, and to re- 
store them to the liberty and the dignity 
of man. In so high a contest, be the 
struggles or the hardships that are to 
await us what they may, there is yet 
glory in encountering them ; and I trust 
that, even at this hour, there is not one 
British heart that would exchange the 
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either takes something from the happi- 
ness of private life, or adds something to 
public suffering. All that once distin- 
guished it is gone ; — the gay and harm- 
less intercourse of social life is forbidden ; 
— the voice of public information or in- 
struction is silenced ; — the spy and the in- 
former glide into the sacred privacies 
of domestic confidence ; — and from the 
arms of the mother, the children of her 
love or of her widowhood are torn, that 
they may swell the ranks of armies, whose 
banners she dare not follow with her 
prayers. Within these few months, my 
brethren, a new and more gigantic step 
has been made. The commerce of the 
world is to be suspended ; — the progress of 
every nation to wealth and to independ- 
ence is to be stopt ; — the projects of in- 
sane ambition are to be pursued, not by 
the bravery with which its armies can act, 
but by the tameness with which its sub- 
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at the heart, and, by one convulsive effort, 
throw off the load that has oppressed it. 

While these are the dark and ominous 
scenes that are passing around us, there 
is, to the people of this country, in the 
present hour, a spectacle presented by the 
beneficence of Heaven, of a very different 
Jcind. The clouds that so long have 
hung around the throne have dissolved ; 
: — the prayers of a loyal people have 
been heard; — and our aged sovereign 
again comes forward from behind the 
veil of misfortune, to ascend his ancient 
throne, and to meet that glad acclaim, 
which but lately placed the crown of patriot 
glory upon his gray hairs, and which the 
ear of the tyrant and the despot is never 
destined to'know. 

May it be the omen of better days ! 
With him may the reign of order, of 
justice, and of freedom, return among 
mankind ! May the last yeara of his 



SERMON XX. 



ON WINTER, AS THE SEASON OF SOCIAL 

AMUSEMENT* 



Psalm, Ixxxiv. 5, 6. 

** Blessed are the men^ who going through 
the valevf fnisery^ use it for a well ; and 
the pooh are Jilled with water. " 

The words of the text contain, in their 
moral view, one of the most beautiful al- 
lusions which is to be found even in the 
sacred poetry of the Psalmist. They al- 
lude to that similitude, so natural to an 
eastern iqiagin^tion, of the course of bt|- 
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gun among us the annual season of plea- 
sure and amusement. The young, the gay, 
and the opulent, are now preparing to 
enliven the winter of our year with ar- 
tificial joys, and are looking forward to 
days of social mirth, and innocent festivi- 
ty. It is a moment which a benevolent 
mind cannot look to without a kind of 
melancholy interest. Even in the midst 
of his sympathy with the mirth of the 
innocent and the young, his heart will be 
sad with the memory of former days ; — 
when he remembers those now lost to 
fame, to honour, and to happiness, who 
once entered life with hearts as gay, and 
minds as innocent ; — and when he thinks, 
that, in the bright circle of those he sues, 
there will, too surely, be some, whom this 
season of gaiety will lead to error artd to 
folly, and who will live one day to curse 
their fatal entrance upon that scene which 
now they think prodigal only of joy and 
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to the dignity of individual character. 
In every thing we call amusement, there 
is generally some display of taste and of 
imagination, — some elevation of the mind 
from mere animal indulgence, or the 
baseness of sensual desire. Even in the 
scenes of relaxation, therefore, they have 
a tendency to preserve the dignity of hu- 
man character, and to fill up the vacant 
and unguarded hours of life with occu- 
pations innocent at least, if not virtuous. 
But their principal effect, perhaps, is up- 
on the social character of man. When- 
ever amusement is sought, it is in the so- 
ciety of our brethren; and whenever it 
is found, it is in our sympathy with the 
happiness of those around us. It bo- 
speaks the disposition of benevolence, 
and it creates it. When men assemble, 
accordingly, for the purpose of general 
happiness or joy, they exhibit to the 
thoughtful eye, one of the most pleasing 
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ally, but when they are constantly pur- 
sued ; when the love of amusement de- 
generates into a passion, and when, from 
being an occasional indulgence, it be- 
comes a habitual desire. What the conse- 
quences of this inordinate love of amuse- 
ment are, I shall now endeavour very 
briefly to show you. 

When we look, in a moral view, to the 
consequences of human pursuits, we are 
not to stop at the precise and immediate 
eifects which they may seem to have upon 
character. It is chiefly by the general 
frame of mind they produce, and the ha- 
bitual disposidons they create, that we are 
to determine whether their influence is 
fortunate or unfortunate on those who 
are engaged in them. In every pursuit, 
whatever gives strength and energy to 
the mind of man, experience teaches to 
be favourable to the interests of piety, of 
knowledge, and of virtue ;— in every pur- 
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1. It tends to degrade all the pbwers of 
the understanding. It is the eternal law 
of nature^ that truth and wisdom are the off* 
spring of labour, of vigour, and persevere 
ance in every worthy object of pursuit* 
The eminent stations of fame, according-^ 
ly, and the distinguished honours of know« 
ledge have, in every age, been the reward 
only of such early attainments, of that 
cherished elevation of mind which pur- 
sues only magnificent ends, and of that 
heroic fortitude which, whether in action 
or in speculation, pursues them by the 
means of undeviating exertion. For the 
production of such a character, no dis^ 
cipline can be so unfit as that of the ha^ 
bitual love of amusement. It kindles 
not the eye of ambition ; — ^it bids the 
heart beat with no throb of generous ad-^* 
miration; — it lets the soul be calm^ while 
all the rest of our fellows are passing us in 
the road of virtue or of science. Satis- 

D D S 
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» the objects of pity or of scorn,— who, in 
the idle career of habitual amusem^it) 
have dissipated all their powers, and lost 
all their ambition,— and who exist now 
for no purpose, but to be the sad memo- 
rials of ignoble taste and degraded under- 
standing. 

2. The inordinate love of pleasure is^ 
m the second place, equally hostile to the 
moral character. If the feeble and pas- 
sive disposition of mind which it prodUf- 
ces be unfavourable to the exertions of 
the understanding, it is, in the same mea- 
jBure, as unfavourable to the best employ- 
ments oi the heart The great duties of 
life, the duties for which every man and 
woman is bom, demand, in all situa- 
tions, the mind of labour and persever- 
ance. From the first hour of existence 
to the last,-— fix)m the cradle ef the in- 
fant, beside which the mother watches 
with unslumbering eye, to the grave of 
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are free^ and which, far more than all 
others, open to you the solemn prospect 
of either being the blessings or the curses 
of society ? Alas ! Experience has here al- 
so decided ; it tells you, that the mind 
which exbts only for pleasure, cannot exist 
for duty ;— it tells you, that the feeble and 
selfish spirit of amusement gradually cor- 
rodes aH the benevolent emotions of the 
heart, and withers the most sacred ties of 
domestic affection ; — ^and it points its aw-^ 
&! finger to the examples of those, alas ! 
of bolh sexes, whom the unrestrained love 
of idle pleasure first led to error and fol- 
ly, and whom, with sure but fatal pro- 
gress, it has since conducted to be the 
objects of secret shame, and public in- 
&my. 

3. In the last place, this unmanly dis- 
position is equally fatal to happiness, as 
to virtue. It is this which is so beauti- 
fully, expressed in the concluding words 
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only of the simple and natural eifect of 
:Onwlse indulgence ; — that it renders the 

ind callous to enjoyment ; — and that, 
even tliough the " fountain were foil of 
" water, " the feverish lip is incapable of 
satiating its thirst. Alas ! here too, my bre- 
thren, we may see the examples of humaa 
folly ; — we may see around us everywhere 
the fatal effects of unrestrained pleasure ;— 
the young sickening in the midst of every 
pure and genuine enjoyment, — the ma- 
ture hastening, with hopeless step, to fill 
ip the hours of a vitiated being,— and, 
'^ifhat is still more wretched, the hoary 
'head wandering in the way of folly, and, 

ith an unhallowed dotage, returning 

an to the trifles and the amusements 

childhood, 

Sufh then, my young friends, are die 

itural and experienced consequences of 
-Ae inordinate love even of innocent a- 
iDusement, and such the intellectual 
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Think, still more, whether it was to 
tiie ends of unmanly pleasure that you 
were dedicated, when the solemn ser-* 
vice of religion first enrolled you in 
the number of the faithful, and when 
the ardent tears of your parents mingled 
with the waters of your baptism. If 
they live, is it in such paths that their 
anxious eyes delight to see you tread ?— 
If they are no more, is it on such scenes 
that they can bend their venerated heads 
from Heaven, and rejoice in the course of 
their children ? 

But, far more than all, think, my young 
friends, on your entrance upon time's 
eventful journey, — whether it was to pur- 
sue the course of an idle, a selfish, and an 
inglorious life, that you were created " in 
'* the. image of God, " — ^and that the in-^ 
spiration of the Almighty himself gave 
you understanding ? — ^whether this was the 
course which the Saviour of the world 
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OK WINTER) AS THE SEASON OF EELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT. 



PsALM, IXXIV. 17. 



^ Thou hast made mmmer and winter. 



u 



Upon a former occasion, I addressed 
myself to the young of our congregation, 
in reference to that season of amusement 
which winter generally brings; and I en- 
deavoured to explsdn to them some of those 
dangers to wluch the unrestrained love 
even of innocent amusement naturally 
leadsi and what are the melancholy ef. 
fects which it too frequently has, both 
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bf seasons is- the support and maintehancd 
of the material World to which we belotig, 
if has yet also an indirect effect in the mo-* 
ral and religious instruction of man; and 
that, by this silent means, ** day unto day 
*' uttereth unto him speech, and night 
" unto night teacheth him knowledge. " 
There are emotions which everywhere cha- 
racterize the differiBnt seasons of the yeaf. 
In its progress, the savage is led, a^ 
well as the sage, to see the varying attri* 
butes of the Divine Mind; — -and, in its 
magnificent circle, it is fitted to awaken, 
in succession, the loftiest sentiments of 
piety which the heart can feel. Wheii 
spring appears, — when the earth is cover- 
ed with its tender green, and the song of 
happiness is heard in every shade, it is a 
call to tis to religious Hope and Joy. 
Over the infant year, the breath of 
Heaven seems to blow with paternal soft- 
ness, and the heart of man willingly par-- 
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The season of Winter has also similar 
instructtons ; — to the thoughtful and the 
feeling mind it comes not without a bles- 
sing upon its wings ; — and perhaps the no- 
blest lessons of religion are to be learnt a- 
mid its clouds and storms. 

1. It is, in the first place, a season of 
Bolemnity, and the aspect of everything 
around us is fitted to call the mind to 
deep and serious thought. The gay va- 
riety of nature is no more ; — the sounds 
of joy have ceased, and the flowers which 
opened to the ray of summer are all now 
returned to dust. The sun himself seems 
to withdraw his light, or to become en- 
feebled in his power ; and while night 
usurps her dark and silent reign, the 
' hosts of Heaven burst with new radiance 
upon our view, and pursue through un- 
fiithomable space their bright career. It 
1 18 the season when we best learn the 
[ Greatness of Him that made us. The ap- 

TOL. I. BE 
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the night of existence is approaching ? 
No ! It is, that this reign of gloom and 
desolation will pass ;— it is, that spring 
■will again return, and that nature will 
reassume its robe of beauty. In the mul- 
titude of years that have gone before us, 
this mighty resurrection has annually 
been accomplished. To our fathers, and 
the old time before them, the yearly 
beneficence of Heaven has been renew'^ 
ed ; and, while the night of winter has 
sunk in heaviness, joy hath as imi- 
formly attended the morning of the 
spring. 

There is no language which can speak 
more intelligibly to the thoughtful mind 
than this language of Nature j and it 
is repeated to us, every year, to teach 
us trust and confidence in God. It 
tells us, that the power which first 
created existence is weakened by no 
time, and subject to no decay ; — ^it tells 
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. parent decay of being, it reminds ns of that 
Abnighty Power by which all is renewed ; 
and^ by the very contrasts which it pr^ 
sents^ it tells us of the unceasing Goodness 
of Him " whom both summer and win* 
," ter obey." 

2. There is another view of the suti* 
ject 

The seasons of the year, while they 
all testify, though withr^ various voice, 
the attributes of the Almighty, have 
also analogies to the condition of man ; 
and every language is full of those 
similitudes which arise from the prcv 
gress of the year, and the progress of 
human life. Let me at present suggest 
to you some of the most obvious q£ 
those reflections which the present season 
inspires, and some of the consolations 
which the appearances of winter dio 
tate to those whooe condition may re- 
semble it. 
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Amid the desolations of winter, the voice 
of Nature tells you, that spring will re- 
turn, and the earth will be again covered 
with the ^ory of the Lord : — Amid the 
weakness and weariness of age, the vcnce 
of Revelation tells you, that another 

r 

iBpring shall visit the grave ; " that the 
^* dead shall rise, and they shall be 
" changed ; *' and that, in the great des-. 
tiny of the virtuous soul, the frailty of 
man shall put on " incorruption ; " and 
the infirmkies of age shsdl put on " im- 
** mortality." 

The second great relation which tha 
season of winter has to the condition of 
man, is to that of those who mourn ; — 
those who, in this imperfect and unfinish- 
ed state of being, are suffering under the 
apparent influences of chance and time. 
How many are there, in every congrega- 
tion, to whom this similitude may apply ! 
~-they who labour under the pressure of 
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the emblem of the graces of adversityi 
You have arrived, then, at the moral wia-r 
ter of your being, — ^the night of sorrow 
is closing over your heads, — ^and the sun 
which brightened your former days seems 
to be withdrawing from your view. It is 
the kindred spectacle which Nature novir 
presents to your eyes. — Yet the sun, you 
know, will agsdn return unto his place in 
the heavens; — the clouds that shroud the 
&ce of the earth will disappear, and the 
voice of joy will be heard amid the pros 
mises of another season. > Think not, my 
brethren, that the Providence which thui 
watcheth over material nature is regard^ 
less of the moral happiness of man ; — ^think 
rather, that he thus opens to you the lawsr 
of his government, and that he makes the 
year of nature the emblem of your immor- 
tal year ;-r-think, far more, that, in his mo- 
ral system, there is no evil to the virtuous ; 
and that it is not the momentary state, 
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instructions of Revelation,- wd would lis- 
ten also, in our common hours, to the kin- 
dred instruction^ of Nature. It is such 
habits of thought that best incorporate 
religion with our souls ; — ^that make us 
see die Deity in every scene we visit, 
and every aj^earance we behold ;— 
and convert the world, in which the 
ignorant and the thoughtless perceive 
only the reign of chance and time, in- 
to the temple of the living and the pre- 
sent God. 

Of the innumerable eyes that open up- 
on nature, none but those of man see itt 
author and its end. There is something 
very solemn in this mighty privilege. It 
is the privilege of a being not made to 
perish with Time, and formed, in some 
greater hour, to know Him who inhabi- 
teth Eternity. It is the privilege, still 
more, of that being, whom, amid the 
clouds and darkness of this lower world. 
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awaken under the influence of a greater 
spring ; and to exist when the revolutions 
of nature are past, and when time itself 
shall be no more. 
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to follow, *' into an high mountain, apart 
** by themselves^ and was then transfigur- 
" ed before them. And his face did shine 
^^ as the sun ; and his raiment was as 
^^ white as light : And behold there ap- 
^^ peared unto them Moses and Elias 
" talking with Him. " It was then that 
Peter broke out into those words, that so 
faithfully express the tumult of his asto- 
nished but grateful mind: ^^ Lord, it is 
" good for us to be here ; and, if thou 
** wilt, let us make here three tabernacles^ 
" one for Thee, and one for Moses, and 
" one for Elias. " 

It is with some such mingled sentiments 
of astonishment and of thankfulness, that 
the people of this country must assem* 
ble in the service of this grateful day. 
After long years of doubt and of dark- 
ness, after hopes long deferred, and pray- 
ers long unanswered, the dawn of bright- 
er years seems rising upon the world. The 
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subjects of thankfulness, my brethren, 
which ought now to occupy your minds. 
In this solemn hour we seem to be con- 
ducted by the hand of Heaven, like the 
disciples of old, unto an high mountain, 
from which we may look down upon the 
darkened world we have left, and up- 
wards to those scenes where Heaven it 
displaying its glory. The images of the 
past, and of the future, are thronging 
around us ; and, wherever we turn, there 
are new subjects of gratitude that arise 
before us. 

1. Our first subject of thankfulness on 
this day, is for our Country ; that she has 
survived all the dangers which threatened 
her; — that she has fulfilled the lofty duty 
to which the will of the Almighty haS' 
called her. Dear even to the savage heart, 
is the land of his fathers ; — dear to the 
citizen of civilized ages are the institu- 
tions of national wisdom, and the monu- 
F F 2 
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idisastrous year ;— while nation after nation 
,■ »ink around her ; — while monarchs bent 
iheir imperial heads beneath the yoke, 
and the pulse of moral nature seemed to 
*tand still in ignominious terror, — She 
alone hath stood, insensible to fear, and 
incapable of submission. It is her hand, 
that, amid the darkness of the storm, 
faath still steadfastly pointed the road to 
liberty ; it is her treasures which have 
clothed every trembling people with ar- 
dour for the combat ; — it is her sons, 
^er gallant sons !) who have rushed into 
the van of battle, and first broke the spell 
that paralyzed the world j — and, in these 
recent days, it is her commanding voice 
that has wakened the slumbering nations 
of mankind, and sent them on their glo- 
rious march, conquering and to conquer, 
•—And now, my brethren, in the hour of 
her triumph, — now, when all that is brave 
[ -pr generous in the human race bow be- 
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tish heart is there which does not pray that 
such may be ever her name, and her cha- 
racter among mankind p 

% From your own country, my brethren, 
turn your eyes, in the second place, to 
the world around you; observe the pros- 
pects that are now opening upon the hu- 
man race; and say, whether there be not 
here a new subject of thankfulness to 
Heaven. 

. The years which we have seen have 
been years of np common apprehension 
or despondence. It was not with the usual 
features of public distress they were mark- 
ed, — by riches dissipated, or provinces 
lost, or armies defeated; — it was by fea- 
tures of a deeper hue, and of a more ter- 
rific form. Through the whole social sys- 
tem a spirit of moral disorder had gone 
forth, which seemed to threaten the disso- 
lution of society itself. Before the gigan- 
tic march of violence and of ambition. 
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marked the line whither they shall come, 
and no farther, and where their proud 
waves shall be staid. From every corner 
of the baptized world ; *' from the east 
** and from the v^est ; from the south 
** and from the north, " the warriors of 
justice and of freedom -come. Their so- 
vereigns even lead the way, and place 
the helmet upon their imperial brows, 
and march with their people iQto glorious 
battle. Beneath their victorious banners 
kings re-ascend their thrones, and nations 
recover their liberties. The fetters fall 
from the hands of industry ; the ocean 
echoes anew to the song of the mariner ; 
liberty and joy re-enter the poor man's 
dwelling ; and the voice of the mother is 
no longer weeping for the children that 
have been torn from her arms to swell 
the hosts of a tyrant. Who is thepe 
among us, my brethren, that is admitted 
to witness this moral transfiguration, who 
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the fountains of greatness, or of generor 
sity in the human soul ; — -and which, disr 
solving all the obligations, and all the 
charities of life, ceased not till it had ex- 
tinguished both the majesty of the Throne 
and the sanctity of the Altar. It was 
from this dense and pestilential vapour 
that that terrific forip arose, upon which, 
like the visioa which appeared unto the 
Prophet, the world for so many years has 
gazed with astonishment and with alarm, 
it was from hence that those impious 
hosts have issued, whose crimes and whose 
impieties have still more appalled man- 
kind than their arms ; who warred not 
with the common guilt of men, against 
the wealth or the liberties • of nations, but 
against all tliat man holds dear, or na* 
tions think holy ; — who struck the dag* 
ger of their enmity, not into the bosoms, 
but into the souls of the conquered ; — r 
and who thought their infernal triumph 
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dren in the importance of religion to human 
welfare, will point to tliis darkest page in 
the history of man, and they will weep 
and be instructed. 

While these dread scenes are withdraw, 
ing from our view, how beautiful, on the 
other hand, and how welcome to every 
Christian heart, are the prospects that are 
now unfolding themselves ! — the prospects 
of reviving Faith, and awakened Hope, 
and unfettered Charity. We seem to hear 
again, in our eventful days, the song that 
broke the silence of the night, to announce 
" glory to God, and on earth peace, and 
** good will to mankind. " The high vi- 
sions of Christian promise seem to open in 
long perspective before us. The years draw 
nigh " when all nations shall rest in secure 
" habitations, and in quiet resting-places, 
** and when there shall be wars no more. " 
We bend in ihankiulnes before the pro- 
mises of our faith ; the events of time 
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ens them ! — If these be our sentiments, 
my brethren, let us, in these momentSj 
imitate the grateful feeling of the disciple. 
Let us, too, raise here three tabernacles 
in cur bosoms ; three altars, on which we 
may place the oiferings of our gratitude, 
and to which, whatever may be the as- 
pect of future days, we may return to feel 
again the lofcy sentiments of this. 

Let the first be raised to our Faith ; to 
that faith *' in which our fathers trusted 
" and were holpen ; which is able to over- 
*' come the world ; " and in the might of 
which, men and nations are secure of im- 
mortal triumph. 

Let the ne.'it be raised to our Country ; 
to that country which so long has stood 
the landmark of the human race, and a-' 
gainst which " the winds and the waves 
*' have beat in vain. " Let our praise a- 
scend to the statesmen who have guided 
her councils; — to the warriors who have 
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let their monuments rise among every peo- 
ple whom they have saved, and their names 
Agnify the annals of their country for ever. 
Over the hallowed page which records their 
valour, and their fall, let the aged of our 
people, in every future year, pour the tears 
that are due to the memories of the de- 
parted brave j and thence let the young of 
our latest generations learn, what are the 
energies of British Freedom, and what the 
genuine path of British Glory. 

And Thou, " O God of our Fathers ; 
" Thou, who hast been their refuge in eve- 
*' ry former generation, and who around us 
** hast spread thine everlasting arms, " do 
Thou in mercy accept this our humble " sa- 
" crifice of praise and of thanksgiving!" 
It is *' thy judgments that are now in the 
" world, " but, for the mighty end, " that 
** all the inhabitants tTiereof may learn right- 
" eousness. "—May thy paternal " Will be 
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** Tfi'i^^fti'e fiidni/ dedkes in mtLrCs heitrti 
V'*^ nevertheless the counsel of the Lordy 
*« tlidt shall stand. '* 



••j' ■ ' 



WiiEN^ neariy sixteen years ago, we were 
jissfeiribled within these walls to humble our'- 
feelves before, the God of Nature, and to suj>- 
{)licat6 his protection upon our councils and 
our armfe, it was from these words..!' first 
iiddressed you. 

It was ^ moment of darkness and of 
dangfer } arid, amid the clouds which 
then overshadowed > us, when " men's 
•*^ hearts. Were, fcdling them from fear^ and 
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auspicious day, I again wish to address 
you. Sixteen yeai's have passed ; and 
we now witness the " end of these things. " 
The " devices of man's heart " have pe- 
rished ; and *' the counsel of the Lord 
" now stands. " The great circle of human 
guilt and punishment has been complet- 
ed. The voice of Atheism and Impiety, in 
which it began, has been extinguished in 
the tears of Despair. The spirit of politi- 
cal Revolution has expired upon the scaf- 
fold which it had itself erected : and the 
miUtary despotism in which it inevitably 
closed, which so long hung over the Euro- 
pean World like the meteor in the night, 
and which so many mistook for the Star of 
the morning, has " now fallen from Hea- 
" ven, " when the Sun of Righteousness 
again rose in his strength. — One day, (the 
memory of which is not yet dry upon our 
cheeks, in the tears either of sorrow or of 
^exultation), one immortal day, has finish- 
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and to read, ijpon the rocks which impri- 
json him, the awful ^V^aad writing, wl^ic^ 
once appalled the king of Babylony ".Thou 
" hast been weighed in the balance, and 
^> art fQund • ,w^nting, and the kingdom is 
*^ departed from thee, " _v 

.. — : — If ever there vsras an hour inuhe 
history, of mankind, when the Providence 
of, Gpd was visible \xi, the government- of 
the world, that hour isi the presi^nt, It i|^ 
inol the evidence only of reason, ^ or of faltl^ 
^rrit is the eyidience of sense, arid of ex.- 
|>erience. If we look to Earth,, the ;cyi{<^ 
pi the oppjre^sed have been heard j .. tljup 
prophecies of , the pure and , pious he'grt 
jhave been fulfilled; the forebodings of 
■the guilty have all been accOn^plist^ed^ 
If I we look tO' Heaven, the . Alniighity 
Lawgiver I has '^vindicated the moral laws 
a«rhich he has prdained ; the God of Hosts 
" has arisen,- and . his enemies ar^i^t* 
" tered j '' the Judge who alone is' wortliy 
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It is this, my Brethren, which is the 
high Aid the appropriate contemplation of 
this day. We are standing, in these mo- 
ments, like the lawgiver of the Jews, " up- 
" on holy ground. " We see a guilty 
world burning, as it were, with fire around 
us ; but from amid the flames we hear also 
the awakening voice which says, " I am the 
" God of thy fathers, " Is it not fit also, 
that, like him, we should hide our faces in 
the dust, and say, with united voice, " GIo- 
** ry be to Thee, O God most high, for 
*' Thou hast visited and redeemed thy peo 
*' pie ; for the devices of men's hearts have 
" been overthrown, and Thy counsd stands, 
" and will stand for ever. " 

— On this high elevation, however, my 
Brethren, where the tongue of man will 
ever be unable to express what his heart 
is yet made to feel, it is not given to our 
present and humble nature long to re- 
in. Let us now retire fix)m it, wi^ 
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welfare and religtbi:^ faitlt ;— ^v^ch, where# 
ever it rolled, its itide^ burst isiinder i^very 
moral and^ei^rf civil tie by which so- 
ciety is united ;—^and which, if it had 
succeeded, must : have buried all the 
past acquisidoiQ, and all the future 
hope^ of the human race, beneath the 
hopeless weight of military despotism. — 
Is it not grateful, my brethren ! to think 
that these days and these dangers M-e 
past ? to see the deluge subsiding around 
us, and the dove returning with the olive 

« 

of peace upon its wings ? — ?Is it not grate- 
ful to perceive that there is one Voice in 
nature which can say to every principle 
of evil, '' Hitherto shalt thou come, and 
^* no further, and here shall thy proud 
f< waves be staid ; " to learn (even from 
the tremendous experiment we have vdt- 
nessed) that there are laws which He 
hath imprinted upon the heart of man, 
which all the powers of-the despot can-- 
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eth his people to rejoice, and to put their 
trust under the shadow of his wings ? " 



II. Our second subject of thankfuloesai 
is as Citizens; as the members of a free 
Government, whose liberty has been as- 
sailed ; as the descendants of an ancient 
people, whose name and whose honours 
have been attempted to be wrested from 
them. — In the many hundred years which 
have dawned and closed upon our land, 
our forefathers, my Brethren, have often 
been assembled in thanksgivings like the 
present ; and, while they acknowledged 
the blessings they had received, have pray- 
ed for the continuance of them upon thdr 
children, and their children's children. 
But in all that long period, no voice 
of pious prayer, — no eye of prophetic 
hope, — ever dared to anticipate that sum- 
mit of moral or political grandeur, to 
r, our Country has 
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Who is there who will not bless Him, 
that, amid the long darkness of the so*- 
cial world, his inspiring Spirit hath en- 
abled her to perform the mighty duty his 
providence assigned her ; that it was her 
free voice which first awoke the slumbering 
energies of nations; that it was her in- 
trepid step which still went onward before 
them, like " the pillar of fire/' through all 
the depth and the darkness of the " wil- 
*• demess ; " and that it is her hand which 
hath now struck the avenging blow whidh 
: hath redeemed the rights of men, and 

< the liberty of natidns ? '. — Who is there 

< who will not praise Him, that at this 
hour, and after all this glorious struggle, 
She now stands foremost in the ranks of 

. human kind ; that, after being the leader 
of the world in war, she now remains 

* their model and their pattern in peace ; 

• that it is her Constitution which they are 
everywhere attempting to imitate, and 
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IFollowers were subjected. We have seen it 
gradually and steadily ascend above all these 
obstacles. We have seen the sovereigns 
who persecuted, the nations who derided itj 
disappear from existence ; . and the Gospel 
pursue its gentle way, to bless the children 
of those who " persecuted^ " and the de- 
scendants of thdse who " despitefuUy used 
^^ it. " Strong as are all these evidences of 
the divinity of our Faith, they are yet only 
*' the hearing of the eaf. " In the present 
hour, my Brethren, " our eyes may see it. '* 
For many melancholy years^ we have seen 
a new enemy assail it ; we have seen the 
powers of learning, of genius, and of ri- 
dicule leagued together against it ; and all 
the noblest principles of human belief de- 
rided as the prejudices of ignorance or of 
infancy* 

In the great and guilty country that 
was the theatre of this gigantic experi- 
ment of impiety^ we have seen the effect. 

« 
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** saveth them ; '' and exacted, as the 
first boon of established government, 
that it should give them again the faith 
•* in which they are made free, " not only 
£x)m the miseries of mortal, but from the 
fears of immortal suffering. At the tread 
of those apostate armies, who " warred 
" against the living God, " we have seen 
the people of every Christian country, 
firom the suqws of the Pole to the waves 
of the Adantic, start into *' legions of 
** armed men : '* — We have seen all the 
habitual animosities of nations sink under 
the dominion of the Gospel ; — we have 
seen the might of Heaven infuse itself 
into the peasant's arm ; and the young and 
the brave of the rudest countries where 
the waters of baptism had fallen upon 
their heads, draw their last breath with 
joy, when they thought that they died 
in the service of the God of their fa- 
thers :— We have seen, still more, the spirit 
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gratitude and praise, . when peace suc- 
ceeds to the miseries of war, where, O 
Land of our Fathers ! should thy in- 
habitants in this concluding hour be found 
but in the temple of their God ? The " de- 
♦* vices " of men against thee have perish- 
ed, and thy faith and thy freedom stand 
now unsubdued ! The Christian world hail 
thee as their Deliverer; — the monuments 
of thy children's glory arise in every coun- 
try, and in every clime, where thy com- 
manding voice had sent them, either to 
conquer or to die ; and on thine aged head 
the hands of the young and the brave of 
thy people have now placed a wreath of 
a nobler kind than it was ever given thee 
to wear in the hours of thy infancy or thy 
youth ! 

Land of our Fathers ! — so long 
beloved, — so well, through every age, 
defended, and now so rich in glory by 
the blood of the faithful and the brave, 
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" trusted and were faolpen, " behold, upon 
this day, this grateful land, converted inta 
a temple unto Thee ; and all its inhabit*- 
ants, from the cottage to the throne, at 
this hour prostrated before Thee in grati- 
tude and pr^se ! Behold them casting the 
crowns of mortal glory to the ground, and 
to Thy name alone ascribing the praise ;— ^ 
not because the ranks of the enemy have 
been thinned by their arms, or his fleets bu- 
ried beneath their waves, but because Thou 
hast made them the instruments of thy Eter- 
nal Wisdom, in restoring peace and prospe- 
rity to mankind. 

Do Thou accept the sacrifice! — Do 
Thou descend, as in ancient days, and fill 
the temple with thy presence, and seal the 
worshippers for thine own people ! Thou 
hast made them the assertors of thy eter- 
nal justice, — make them now the messen- 
gers of thy mercy to the world ! And, as 
the great system of thine " everlasting 
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